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Ir has been generally remarked that the present age is not one of sen- 
timent—that love, pure and disinterested, has taken wing, and that 
modern marriages have become mere matters of calculation and con- 
venience. Now, to all rules there are exceptions, and it becomes my duty 
to put upon record a case in which the devotion of a real lover is tested 
in a most extraordinary degree, and the disinterested affection of a lady 
proved to demonstration. 

But as, according to the great master, the course of true love never 
does run smooth, so in this case, as it has happened a thousand times 
before, and will happen no doubt a thousand times again, the lady who 
loved the gentleman was not the lady whom the gentleman loved : and, al- 
though she had never concealed the predilection she had formed for him, 
his eyes had been so dazzled by the more pointed attentions of her rival 
(for such in point of fact she was), that he was blinded to the milder 
radiance of those looks which beamed on him in all the softness and 
tenderness of affection founded on esteem. 

In vain, therefore, did Miss Leslie endeavour to assure the amiable 
Francis Langley that her heart was his. Brought up together from 
children, Langley never could regard her in any other light than a sister, 
while the very nature and character of their long intimacy, seemed rather 
to confirm his belief that what she fancied to be love was nothing more 
than friendship, and Langley, being an enthusiast, never satisfied but 
by extremes, turned. with delight from the mild and modest Fanny 
Leslie to the gay and sparkling Charlotte Featherstock, one of those 
fearful heroines who take hearts by storm, and lead strings of dying cap- 
tives in their train. 

Luckily, as it will perhaps appear in the sequel, the sister of Miss 
Leslie was married to a rational, respectable, and universally-esteemed 
man—one Mr. Mottingham, who, having been a husband now some 
six or seven years, was in the habit of regarding the mad freaks of 
lovers in a somewhat more calm and philosophic manner than he did 
while tearing his hair and beating his bosom as the doubting yet devoted 
admirer of his now amiable wife.. The flight of so much time and the 
arrival of four children have their effect in calming down the enthusiasm 
which characterises the yet uninitiated, and in substituting for the wild 
and imaginative flights of theoretical visionaries, the rational esteem, the 
affectionate regard, and the implicit confidence which form the charm 
and chain of domestic happiness. 
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“ Eliza,” said Mr. Mottingham, to his dear wife, “ my friend Langley 
is making himself a very great fool, and your friend Miss Featherstoc 
is most effectually contributing her share to perfect the exhibition. My 
belief is that she cares no more for Frank than she does for any other 
man who is content to be her slave, her creature, her vassal—while 
Frank, over head and ears in love with her, flies from a heart sincerely 
devoted to him.” 

“« That may be so,”’ replied the lady ; “ but, considering the heart he 
rejects to be that of my sister, it strikes me that it would be the height 
of indelicacy in either of us to interfere in checking his present 
pursuit.” 

* And yet,” said Mottingham, “ if something is not done speedily, I 
am convinced he will propose to her, and then—what will become of our 
dear Fanny, who is devoted to him ?” 

“ Poor girl!” said her sister; “ she is only in the position in which 
all other young women are placed by the laws of society—she must have 
no choice, or if she have, she must not admit it. She is taught from her 
childhood upwards, the necessity of concealing her real feelings; and 
thus, as it seems to me, hypocrisy forms the main ingredient of fe- 
male moral education.” 

** Langley is too good a fellow to be thrown away upon Miss Feather- 
stock,” said Mottingham ; “ and I am sure, if he could only be con- 
vinced of the real state of Fanny’s feelings, his own good sense would 
induce him to prefer simplicity, sincerity, and single-heartedness, to arti- 
ficiality, assumption, and affectation. 

** But, my dear love,”’ said Mrs. Mottingham, “ you would not have 
Fanny make a declaration. Husband-hunting is not a very creditable 
sport for a young lady.” 

** Certainly not,” replied Mr. Mottingham ; “ but what I do wish for 
is the occurrence of some event which might call Fanny’s affectionate 
oe into play, and convince him of the reality of her regard for 

im.” 

** Rely upon it,” said the lady, “ our friend Langley is too far gone to 
be saved—if save is a proper word to use; he will marry Miss Feather- 
stock ; and therefore the wisest thing we can do with regard to my sister 
will be to remove her from the scene of his future happiness, and make an 
extended tour on the continent, during which her mind will be amused, 

and her thoughts diverted from the one distressing subject.” 

Mottingham said nothing, and appeared tacitly to acquiesce in the 
scheme of his fair partner; but in his heart he still adhered to the hope 
of breaking off the match, which she seemed to consider inevitable ; and 
when they parted he resolved to make one more effort to open the eyes 
of Langley to the unwise course which he was about to pursue, by 
which he would destroy the happiness of a being who loved him, with- 

out, as Mottingham considered, the slightest chance of securing his own. 
It was odd enough, since Mottingham was a man of the world, and 
had formed a tolerably accurate estimate of Miss Featherstock’s cha- 
racter, that it had never struck him to be possible that that amiable 
young lady was playing the same game with his friend Langley as she 
had played over and over again with other lovers, and that her ruling 
passion was no more like love than she, like Venus. If it were love, it 
was love of admiration, love of flattery, and love of dominion, which she 
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unmercifully exercised over her victim of the hour. In the present case 
she was more strongly excited to the exercise of those fascinations which 
contributed to give her this power, by perceiving the reality and sincerity 
of poor Fanny’s affection for Langley; and, as it turned out, the very 
last thing she wished to induce was an offer from him, the rejection of 
which must necessarily terminate their intimacy. This, however, never 
occurred to his friend Mottingham. He esteemed Frank for his ex- 
cellent qualities, could not but be aware of his personal advantages, was 
well acquainted with his financial prosperity, and, therefore, even, as has 
already been observed, appreciating the young lady’s character as he did, 
he never calculated upon such an event as a rejection. 

Mottingham, however, was saved from the trouble of much further 
speculation or the contrivance of any new schemes for the disentan- 
glement of his friend. One day in the ensuing week to that on which 
the dialogue between him and his wife, which has already been cited, 
occurred, Langley, after a “scene” in the evening at the house of 
Miss Featherstock’s venerable Sire, felt that the moment had arrived 
when he was secure of his prize, and after which his further visits with- 
out a declaration would be dishonourable and unjust, and, accordingly, 
in the morning he waited upon the old gentleman, who, if truth were 
told, had grown somewhat accustomed to such calls, and, having ob- 
tained an audience, opened his heart, gave an outline of his circum- 
stances and expectations, and begged permission to address his daugh- 
ter in the character of an acknowledged lover. 

** Sir,” said Colonel Featherstock, ‘‘ my daughter is her own mistress. 
She is independent in fortune, and I fancy in principle. She has only 
to make her selection to ensure my approval ; such is my faith in her 
judgment. By your own statements, and from the knowledge I have 
of your family and connexions, and from the pleasure of your personal 
acquaintance, I am perfectly ready to declare that no objection will be 
made by me to her decision. You have my full permission to state the 
nature of our present conversation to her, and receive her answer, which 
will be mine. I shall have great satisfaction in your success.” 

Nobody can doubt what the next step was which Mr. Langley took. 
He flew to his fond and confiding Charlotte, repeated all that had passed, 
offered up prayers to the liberality and excellence of her kind father, 
stole a sweet kiss from her flushing cheek, pressed her fair hand—popped 
—and was rejected. 

The young lady was highly flattered by a declaration of preference 
from a gentleman she so highly esteemed, but regretted that the cha- 
racter of that esteem had been misconstrued—her heart was pre-en- 
gaged, ‘ but she should always think of Mr. Langley with due regard, 
and be glad of his society as a valued friend.” 

Thus in one moment did this dazzling beauty dissipate the bright 
vision which had delighted and deluded her victim so long. In vain 
he besought her to revoke the decree; yet even when, having worked 
herself into something like an exhibition of strong feeling, and rushed 
from him without relaxing in her decision, she cast one last look upon 
him at parting, which, exactly as she intended it should, conveyed a hope 


“ Where reason would despair.” 


Langley left the house wholly unconscious of what he was doing, or 
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whither he was going. To think, after her conduct the preceding even- 
ing, after having admitted, more. than hypothetically, that her, happi- 
ness depended upon her marriage with him—after having at. all times, 
and upon all occasions, in parties and in public, pointedly selected him 
as her companion in the stroll, or partner in the dance, that she could 
thus destroy his hopes of happiness! There must be something more 
in the refusal than he could at first discover; and then, the last, lon 
lingering look—still—there the fact was—the fiat had gone forth, 

the doors of Colonel Featherstock’s house were closed against him for 
ever. 

Instinctively, rather than wittingly, he reached the hotel in which he 
was domiciled; and, in the hurry of his contending feelings, resolved to 
quit the scene of his defeat and discomfiture on the instant, but not with- 
out communicating the cause of his departure to his friend Mottingham, 
whose kindness he had often experienced, and in whose advice he had 
the greatest confidence: advice, however, now he needed not, for who.can 


“ Minister to a mind diseased ?”’ 


His impulse was to leave the hotel forthwith; and, accordingly, he 
wrote a few hurried lines to announce his resolution, his note con- 
cluding with an implicit determination of proving at once the fervency 
of his love, and the acuteness of his despair, by putting an end to his 
existence ; for, as he expressed himself, “‘ Why should I live in a world 
where nothing but misery awaits me?” 

Before this exciting note reached Mottingham, its unhappy writer had 
taken his departure. The note was unfortunately read by his friend 
incautiously, and certainly without anticipating its contents or conclu- 
sion, in the presence of his wife and poor Fanny Leslie, who at its con- 
clusion fell from her chair in a state of total imsensibility. 

This circumstance rendered the sincerity and intensity of her affec- 
tion no longer questionable, and her sister and brother-in-law raised her 
from the floor, and led her to her room. The latter, more than ever, 
resolved that Langley should be made happy, nolens volens, and that a 
generous heart and noble spirit, like those of the affectionate Fanny, 
should be justly rewarded. 

Whither Langley had gone, nobody was able to tell Mottingham. All 
he could discover at the hotel was that he had ordered horses to his 
britscha, and that, attended by his servant, he had taken the road, at 
least as far as the first stage went, to Southampton. Mottingham was not 
to be baffled in the outset, and, feeling as little inclination to remain in 
the neighbourhood of the Featherstocks after the dénowement of the affair 
as Langley himself, and agreeing with his wife that change of scene and 
circumstance could not fail to be beneficial to her sister, he announced 
his determination to the ladies to make a move, and added confidentially 
to his wife his intention, if possible, to discover the retreat of the dis- 
consolate Langley. 

Mrs. Mottingham just ventured again to insinuate something about 
husband-hunting, but she was cut short by her plain-spoken, straight- 
forward husband, who repudiated the idea as far as Fanny was con- 
cerned, and at once declared himself the originator of the expedition 
upon the much higher principle of preserving his friend from the effects 
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of’ morbid sensibility left to work upon an active mind suddenly 
doomed to needless solitude and useless reflection. 

**It may easily be imagined, however strongly Mrs. Mottingham felt in 
her ‘anxiety to support the dignity of her sister Fanny’s character, that 


‘she would not seriously object to any suggestion of her husband which 


might properly, conveniently, and judiciously contribute to bringing 
about an event likely to secure that sister’s happiness, and restore Lang- 
ley from a state of needless despair to one of comfort and serenity. 
Their good intentions that way tending were, however, destined for the 
present to be frustrated ; all endeavours to ascertain Langley’s destina- 
tion were fruitless, and all that his devoted Fanny’s eyes were doomed 
to see was the pony phaéton of Miss Featherstock trotting along, the next 
afternoon, as rapidly and as gaily as ever, while its fair occupant, lolling 
back in the carriage, was kissing her hand and making des yeux doux 
at every well-ringleted, white-gloved stripling who had the honour of 
her acquaintance. 

** This will not do,” said Mottingham; “that man must not be lost : 
I know the violence of his passion and the strength of his feelings—he 
is too good a fellow to be lost in so ridiculous a manner, especially while 
there is a girl “ 

** Hush, my dear Mottingham,” said the lady ; ‘if Fanny were to 
hear you express an opinion upon her attachment to him, it would break 
her heart. Nothing on the face of the earth is so galling to a woman 
as a feeling of unrequited affection.” 

** But if he could be made to feel that she zs attached to him—de- 
voted to him,” said the husband, “ I know, I am sure, that he would 
be cured of the extravagant grief which he feels about this over-profess- 
ing hussey, with whom I have no patience.” 

While all this was passing, poor Langley, whose heart was sorely 
wounded, felt, in addition to the deep stab which his amour propre 
had received by the refusal of his offer, a mortification, which even 
went beyond the wound, arising from self-reproach, that he should 
have been so deceived as to fancy himself secure in the young lady’s 
affections, and thus have hurried the affair to a crisis, his own precipi- 
tation being perhaps the true cause of her rejection of him. But then, 
as he argued with himself, why did she say this ?—why did she whisper 
that ?—why let me press her hand ?—why let me clasp her so tenderly 
when we waltzed ?—why look as she did ?—why sigh at one moment? 
—why smile at another ?—in all things sympathizing with me ;—why 
talk of married happiness ?—why dwell upon the delights of retirement 
from the world with the man she could love ?—why talk of the express- 
iveness of dark eyes?—why allow me to——But all these monologues 
were vain ; there was fact against theory, and he was discarded: and 
so he went on and went on, until he went the length of loading his 
pistols for the purpose of ending the 








“Thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to,” 


Luckily, his servant, anticipating something of the sort, removed the 
deadly weapons from his room, and Langley was, by the fidelity of the 
kind domestic, for the present at least, preserved from self-destruction. 
Pending all this, however, poor Fanny Leslie, whose tender heart 
was all his own lived in a state of fear and apprehension, much on a 
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par with that of the amiable Mrs. Cromwell, the mother of the worthy 
radical reformer who did England the honour to govern it in regal state, 
while her exemplary and unpretending son was in all his glory; who 
never heard a pistol fired in the street without crying out, “ D’ye hear 
that? My poor Noll’s shot.” Every sound that could be miscon- 
strued into the finishing blow of her beloved Langley filled poor Fanny 
with terror. Mottingham having once suggested the possibility of 
his killing himself, the idea never left her mind; and, knowing that 
when romance once seizes the imagination it is generally carried to 
extremes, she felt assured that, although gone, he would, if disposed, as 
he said in his note to his brother-in-law, to quit this world, in which 
there was nothing for him but misery, return to the spot where he had 
received his refusal, and start for the “ undiscovered bourne ” from the 
neighbourhood of his scornful fair. 

And here let us pause for one moment to make a remark, which I do 
not recollect to have heard often made, upon a very curious incon- 
sistency of the immortal Shakspeare :—As to his historical plays, the 
powerful talent and erudite research displayed in the pages of this 
Magazine by one of its most able contributors, will sufficiently establish 
the nodding of our _Homer where se | is concerned—but the in- 
consistency to which we now allude, is to be found in the purely beau- 
tiful imaginative part of one of his most admirable plays. 

Hamlet Prince of Denmark (or, as the late respectable Mrs. Rams- 
bottom, who has been good enough to allow several of her letters to be 
published, called him, Gimblet Prince of Dunkirk), in that most 
splendid soliloquy upon the very subject which, at the present period of 
our little narrative, occupied the thoughts of Mr. Langley and Miss 
Leslie, weighs with infinite skill and beauty of language the alternative 
of bearing ‘‘ the ills we have ”’ or of flying to “others that we know not 
of ;”” the check upon the desperation which would lead to the latter con- 
summation, being 

* The dread of something after death, 

The undiscover’d country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns.” 
Now this is a very strange thing—not for Shakspeare to say, because it 
is beautiful, it is sublime, and it is true—but with what possible 
consistency can it be put into the mouth of Hamlet, who, but a very 
little time before, has had the advantage of a long dialogue with 
the ghost of his father, who did come back from that bourne, and not 
only came back, but told him that he was subject to sulphurous and 
tormenting flames, obliged all day to fast in fires, and “ walk about 
for a certain term every night?’? Hamlet having after that, heard his 
illustrious parent’s voice under-ground, and in consequence thereof 
called his demised majesty “ old mole,” “ boy,” and “ True-penny, 
the fellow in the cellarage.”” As to the terms applied to deceased 
monarchs in those days, we do not venture to complain, nor do we mean 
to criticise the freedom with which Denmark’s Pride apostrophizes his 
illustrious parent; the only thing remarkable is, that Hamlet, having 
had so recent a téte-d-téte with a “ revenant,” should stay his own 
hand with reference to doubts which the very disagreeable account 


his illustrious father had given him of the state of affairs below must 
have gone a good way to satisfy. 
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Ie it merely a s de Bottes here to say that I once saw what 
nobody, excepting always the audience of that particular night could 
have seen, the ghost of Hamlet’s father acted at Covent Garden Theatre 
in spectacles. Armour, of course, was the costume, and chalk the 
a ; the performer was the late Mr. Chapman, who was re- 
markably near-sighted. Having acted the ghost so frequently as to 
have entirely forgotten the part (for who can expect people to remember 
things for ever ?), he had put on his spectacles on the outside of the 
casque which covered his “ aunciente”” head, and, being suddenly called 
to the stage, on he went, helmet, glasses, and all. When once on, to 
remove the glasses would have been impossible; a ghost without specu- 
lation in his eyes taking off a pair of spectacles would have been fatal, 
and accordingly the ghost ree prey his duty, even to the time of 
cock-crowing, framed and glazed as ghost was never seen before. A 
thousand pardons for the digression. 

Fanny grew dreadfully nervous, and, although Mottingham was re- 
solved to laugh off her apprehensions of anything serious as regarded 
Langley, he could not control his own; for, knowing his friend’s ardent 
disposition, the thought of his rashness was ever uppermost in his mind. 

‘“* My dear Mr. Mottingham,” said Fanny, “ my feelings are dread- 
fully excited about our poor Frank. This morning I heard a pistol 

> 

* Pistol !”? said Mottingham ; “ it was the keeper shooting rabbits.” 

* And then,” said poor Fanny, “I heard a plunge in the river 
which runs close by Colonel Featherstock’s house.’ 

** So did I,” said Mottingham ; “ it was Dido after the ducks. No, 
my dear girl, you must not agitate yourself in this manner about a man 
who cares nothing for you.” 

**That makes no difference in my feelings towards him,” said 
Fanny. “ I know his excellent qualities and the goodness of his heart, 
and I also know the fervour of his disposition, and cannot but antici- 
pate serious results from the disappointment of his affections.” 

‘“‘ Well, but really,” said Mottingham, “ the very probability of his 
shooting himself for love of Miss Featherstock appears to me to offer 
the best possible reason for your indifference about it: if he likes to 
kill himself, why should you wish to deprive him of the only consola- 
tion that is left him ?” 

“‘ Indeed,” said Fanny, sighing, “‘ when all we love is lost, life is 
scarcely worth keeping.” 

“ But do you think,” said Mottingham, “ that so pert a flirt as 
Charlotte deserves to be so deeply regretted? If I thought so, and I 
were Langley, I declare I should be extremely well inclined to blow my 
brains out; but I don’t, and that’s the point upon which we differ.” 

“ But,” said Fanny, “ under any circumstances, supposing her a 
perfect angel, you here not, in speaking on the subject to Mr. Langley, 
palliate the crime and madness of suicide? No; what I would en- 
treat of you to do, implore you to do, would be to see him, argue with 
him, exert yourself to dissuade him from so dreadful a design. Bid 
him live and be happy.” 

‘© And give him hopes,” said Mottingham, “ that he might perhaps 
discover an amiable and accomplished young lady, whose feelings 
towards him are not so equivocal as those of Miss Featherstock ?” 

“ Indeed, no,” said Fanny, “ my anxiety is most disinterested. I 
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know your influence over him, I know his esteem for you;and I am 
quite certain he would attend seriously to advice seriously givem by 
such a friend.” : i 

“ Well, Fanny,” said Mottingham, “ I will make a bargain with! you 
—if you and your sister agree to go with me, I will ascertain whither 
he has betaken himself, and will follow him; and all that I) can do to 
cure him of his folly shall be done ; what other folly he may fall into 
in consequence is neither here nor there. I suspect his destination to 
be Brighton; a few hours will take us there, and your kind heart shall 
be set at rest. So, if yea is the word, go and tell Eliza. I will order 
horses, and off we start forthwith.”’ 

** You are a kind good creature,” said Fanny. ‘* The idea that the 
excursion may save a life——” 

“‘ Is most consolatory,”’ said Mottingham ; “ not that, in my humble 
opinion, that particular life is in the slightest danger. However, go, make 
your arrangements, and I will send to the hotel, and, I think, in all 
probability, find out where he actually is: and remember, dear Fan, 
rr Yous and punctuality are two of my favourite virtues. The horses 
will be here in one hour.” 

Fanny, in whose apprehension for Langley’s safety Mottingham most 
certainly did not sympathise, was made comparatively happy by his ready 
compliance with her wishes. Mrs. Mottingham, with all her dread of 
husband-hunting, could not but agree in the proposition ; and, it having 
been ascertained, by the return of Langley’s servant to fetch sundry 
articles of luggage, &c., from the hotel, that his master was, as Motting- 
ham had suspected, actually at Brighton, in little more than the pre- 
scribed time the family party were to be seen “ trotting along the road ” 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. 

Mrs. Mottingham, whose sensitive delicacy was still kept in alarm 
by the measure her husband had adopted, made one condition, to which 
he readily assented, which was, that Mr. Langley should not be 
apprized of her arrival or that of her sister, at all events, until after 
Mr. Mottingham had ascertained the actual state of his mind and 
feelings. 

** Leave all that to me,” said Mottingham. “If I am not very 
much mistaken, I shall succeed in rescuing him from the misery into 
which it should seem he has fallen. One of the most delightful duties 
of friendship is to soften the afflictions of love. You shall hear a faith- 
ful account of my proceedings, and I think the chances are that the 
disconsolate Langley will make the fourth at our dinner-table in the 
evening.” 

** Your advice may come too late,”’ said Fanny. 

** Why, no,” replied Mottingham. ‘“ If Langley had resolved upon 
killing himself, he would, in all probability, not have despatched his 
servant for more clothes.” 


“« That might be done,” said poor Miss Leslie, ‘ in order to get the 
man out of the way.” 


“ My dear love,” said Mr. Mottingham, “ you are conjuring up evils 
which, as I believe, do not exist.” 

** But he said he was tired of life,” said Fanny. 

“ Fanny,” said Mottingham, “ there are on record two or three sage 
proverbs touching this case which may serve to support you—such as 
* Great talkers are the least doers ;’ and that ‘ It is one thing to say 
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and another 'to do ;” with various similar‘axioms and apophthegms, in 
the wisdom/of which I fully concur.” ~~ ' 

* Well,” said Fanny, “ I hope you may be right.” £ ai 

This ‘gentle kind-hearted girl was soon destined to be relieved from 
her anxiety, for upon the arrival of the party at the Albion Hotel, and 
inquiring for, Mr. Langley, they were told that he was out walking: 
this intelligence was welcome to her, who certainly was the most in- 
terested member of the party, and the absence of the object of Mott- 
ingham’s search gave them the desired opportunity of establishing 
themselves in their apartment without being seen by Langley. Dinner 
was ordered, and Mottingham placed himself onthe Steyne so as to com- 
mand the entrance of the hotel, and intercept his disconsolate friend on 
his return. : 

A move so judicious could scarcely be expected to fail in its object. 
Scarcely had Mottingham posted himself in his position before he saw 
Langley walking towards the house, looking pale and miserable, his eyes 
fixed on the ground, and his air and manner strongly indicative of sor- 
row and abstraction, and a total carelessness of all surrounding objects ; 
indeed, so lost was the unfortunate man in the consideration of his own 
migery, that it was not until Mottingham tapped him on the shoulder, 
and accosted him by name, that he saw his excellent and sympathising 
friend. 

“‘ Mottingham,” said he, starting with surprise, and looking for a 
moment gay, “ my dear fellow—how kind !—how considerate this is !— 
how did you find out my retreat ?” 

** No matter,” said Mottingham, “‘ here Iam come to condole with 
you—to soothe—to comfort you.”’ 

“* Ah, my dear Mottingham,” said Langley, “ you are too good—but it 
is all over—nothing can soothe—nothing can comfort me! This syren 
has robbed me of happiness, and life is a burthen to me. Come—come 
in—I can think and talk only of the one subject—come to my rooms.”” 

Mottingham, delighted that Langley made no inquiries about the 
ladies, followed him to his sitting-room, where stood upon a table a bottle 
of sherry half full, a wine glass, a tumbler, and a bottle of water, toge- 
ther with some biscuits, the half of one of which had served to keep the 
life and soul of Mr. Langley together—the wine having been more than 
half consumed by him in order to raise his spirits sufficiently to enable 
him to make the exertion of walking out. On another table lay his 
pistol-case, which during his faithful servant’s absence he had restored 
to their wonted resting-place. 

When they entered the room, Langley motioned to Mottingham to 
take a chair—they sat down. 

“ Well,” said Mottingham, “‘ this won’t do, Langley—you are look- 
ing wretchedly ill.” 

“ It will not do,” replied Langley ; “ such a state of existence cannot 
last long—to think that she of whose affection I felt secure should kill 
the hopes she had cherished! Really and truly, my dear friend, it is in- 
supportable. ' 

“T entirely enter into your feelings,” said Mottingham, “ and am 
perfectly convinced that in your position any attempt to reason upon them 
would be as useless as impertinent.” 

“I have made up my mind, Mottingham,” said Langley; “ life is 
now a burthen to me—and one way only is left to escape my misery.” 
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** What do you mean?” said Mottingham. 

** What I hinted in my letter to you,” said Langley. ‘* There lie the 
means of my emancipation from thraldom and wretchedness ;” and he 
a to the pistols. ‘‘ It is but the affair of a moment, and all will 

over,”’ 

“* That’s true,” said Mottingham ; “ and as for pain——”’ 

** I care for nothing,” said Langley; “‘ I know that it is an act from 
which I ought to turn with horror.” 

** I don’t see that, my dear friend,” said Mottingham, calmly ; “ if 
a man’s life is a burthen, why 54 

** Indeed!” said Langley; “is it your opinion then that the sin is 
venial ?”” 

** Of that I give no opinion,”’ said Mottingham ; “‘ but, when the mind 
is tortured as yours must naturally be—I confess I should feel disposed 
to risk the perils which threaten.” 

“ And put an end to yourself?” said Langley, evidently very much 
surprised at the accommodating acquiescence of his friend, from whom 
he expected to meet with nothing but dissuasion or opposition to his 
dreadful design. 

* | should,” said. Mottingham, “ unless I felt that I could love again, 
and “Ty new object might interest me and restore me to the world and 
myself.”’ 

** Really!” said Langley. 

** Nay, more,”’ said his friend ; “ my object in following you was to 
afford you the means of putting your intentions into execution more surely 
and secretly than you might otherwise have been able to fulfil them.” 

** Is it possible ?”” said Langley. 

“True, my friend,” continued Mr. Mottingham; “I have always 
held peculiar opinions upon that point. I have always resolved—with 
all my natural gaiety of disposition—that, if certain things were to hap- 
pen to me, and if I were suddenly stricken by misfortune, I should cut 
the matter short.” 

“I do not recollect,” said Langley, “‘ ever having heard you speak in 
this strain before.” 

** Assuredly not,” said Mottingham ; “ such subjects are not matters 
of every-day conversation, and the broaching such doctrines must infal- 
libly incur the censure of the world; but to prove my sincerity, see, 
here are the means of self-destruction without pain, without noise, with- 
out disfigurement—never have I been without them for years.” 

Saying which, the sympathising friend drew from a side-pocket a 
small paper packet, folded, and sealed with a small black seal. 

“ What!” said Langley, “‘ have you brought it ?” 

“ Here it is, my friend,” said Mottingham ; “ its operation is merely 
soporific—it steals through the system without inflicting the slightest 
suffering, and in an hour you will sink into a delightful slumber from 
which you will never wake.” 

“* How dreadful!” muttered Langley. ‘“ Oh, Charlotte !—well——" 

“Do not thank me for this,’ said Mottingham; “ it is an act of 
mercy and of friendship, which, were I under similar circumstances to 
yourself, I am sure you would do for me. I will mix it for you—it is 
tasteless—and, once down, all is over.” 

Saying which, Mr. Mottingham proceeded to mix two equal portions 
of wine and water in the tumbler ; and then, having broken the black seal 
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with a trembling hand, he shook the deadly powder into the glass :—it 
was dissolved in an instant, amd the paper which had contained it re- 
folded and cautiously replaced in the pocket whence it had been drawn. 

“« My dear friend,” said Langley, trembling with agitation—— 

“ Langley,” said Mottingham, considerably affected, “ it is the affair 
of a moment—give me your hand—I cannot stop to see you swallow the 
potion—farewell !—farewell !—a sweet sleep awaits you-—die in peace, 
and may your sins be forgiven! Farewell for ever !”’ 

Saying which, he rushed from the room in a state of the greatest 
excitement, leaving his friend pale and motionless, with his eyes fixed 
upon the deadly goblet. 

For some minutes Langley stirred not; then raising his countenance 
from the object of his present solicitude he muttered to himself some 
few incoherent words, expressive of the wretchedness of his condition, 
the true nature of which he felt to be best declared by the readiness 
which his friend had evinced to get him out of his misery. 

“One draught of this,’ said the unhappy man, “and all will be 
over; a happy release—come—come—yet, if after all she should 
relent—that last look—she might—she must have loved me—and if so, 
and she hears that I have died for her sake, what tortures will she feel ! 
tortures too of my inflicting, Have I not sworn a thousand times to 
live for her alone? and now,—no—no—she will reproach me—curse 
my memory—I shall be called mad—made a public sight of—no—no— 
let me get rid of this dreadful temptation, it is too much to struggle with.” 

Saying which, the hapless Langley caught up the goblet, and threw 
its contents out-of the window. 

“*T will go and find Mottingham,—lI will conquer the desire for death 
——and implore him never to reveal the fact that I for a moment enter- 
tained the design of self-destruction.” 

Having taken this step and formed this new resolution, he proceeded 
in search of his kind friend, who in the interim had informed Fanny 
that he feared they had arrived too late to save Frank’s life, concealing 
however the active part he had taken in cutting it short. 

The intelligence produced effects which unequivocally betrayed the 
real state of her feelings towards Langley ;—to a fainting fit succeeded 
a fit of desperation, which impelled her to rush to the apartment of the 
devoted suicide, accompanied of course by her brother-in-law and her 
sister. There was the room, but its inmate was gone,—there stood the 
glass, but the poison had been swallowed. 

*€ Oh,”’ exclaimed the unhappy Fanny, “he is lost—he is dead— 
gone for ever!” 

“ No, Fanny,” said Mottingham, “of that there is no chance; the 
effect of the poison he has taken is not rapid—certain, but slow,—an- 
tidotes may be effectually administered; and, Fanny, if by your 
hand——”’ 

“Oh, what on earth can I do?” sobbed poor Miss Leslie. At 
which particular juncture in walked Mr. Langley. He started at per- 
ceiving his unexpected visitors; but Fanny, too truly and sincerel 
attached to him, was even more violently affected. The dear girl fell 
on her knees, and, clasping his hand, implored him to grant her one 
favour, and she would bless his name for ever. 

“ Me, Fanny ?” said aap 7‘ 

* Yes,”’ sobbed Fanny. “ You, Francis—you can confer a favour 
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on me, which will bind mé to you eternally. My brother-i “law has 


oo me all ;—do—do—for Heaven’s sake, renounce your fatal, reso- 
ution Na 

“Ah!” said Langley, hiding his face in his hands. 

“‘I know what you have done,” said she, “but you may yet be 
saved ;—let me implore you, for the sake of those who esteem and admire 
you. Let me entreat you to prevent the sacrifice of a valuable life, for 
the sake of a being wholly unworthy of you. Let me send for medical 
advice,—Mottingham will run—fly in the cause.”’ 

“ Yes,’”’ said Mottingham. “ Antidotes, Langley, Hot water—the 
stomach-pump—let me——”’ 

‘“* You take too deep an interest in me, Miss Leslie,” said Langley. 

** T know you may be saved,”’ continued the ardent girl ; “‘ the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the case embolden me to say—forgive me— 
that my life depends on the preservation of yours.” 

** A thousand thanks!” said Langley. “To hear such kindness ex- 

ressed in such a voice, and with such earnestness, is most delightful— 
Tb Tl Aestare——t assure you, that these appliances and antidotes are 
useless,” 

Langley was at once charmed and surprised at the warmth and 
energy of Fanny, to whom, as we know, he had long been affectionately 
attached as a friend, but in whom he never suspected so much warmth 
and power of feeling to exist ; and the effect this new discovery pro- 
duced upon him was considerably heightened by the horror of making 
himself ridiculous by confessing that he had thrown the poison out of 
the window. 

** Langley !”? said Fanny Leslie, “ you must live—you must consent 
to subject yourself to the discipline necessary to your restoration. Con- 
sent—consent—you do—you do. I see—I know it—in ten minutes 
the best medical advice shall be here.” 

*“* For Heaven’s sake!”’ cried Langley. 

“It must be so,” said Mottingham. ‘ Send off for Doctor Chisel- 
hurst with the stomach-pump, he is the great doctor here—ring for 
some sweet oil and hot water—get everything a 

** I will fly!’ said Fanny, “ I will die to save him!” 

Whereupon she did fly, rather than run, along the lobby to Mr. Mot- 
tingham’s rooms, and thence despatched all available messengers in 
search of every remedy to counteract the effects of the potion which 
the distracted Langley had not taken, having implored her brother-in- 
law not to leave him till the assistance and remedies arrived. 

** What an excellent creature that is!’’ said Langley. ‘‘ How have 
I underrated her esteem—her regard—her affection for me !” 

“Yes,” said Mottingham. ‘* What a heart is a woman’s, who, 
when the hour of trial comes, braves all difficulties and encounters all 
perils to do good! She is indeed an inestimable girl.” 

“By Heavens!” said Langley, “I never could have fancied 
that I had excited such an interest, or, that I had any hold on her 
=e ime I thought of her, and felt towards her, like a sister— 

u 3° 

“ Now,” said Mottingham, “ you see the real state of the case. You 
are over-diffident,—you want self-confidence. I could have told you 
long since how she loved you. I could have told you what an admirable 
wife she would make ;—but no,—you fled from our house—you devoted 
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ourself to a woman, of the world—a flirt, and a coquette,—if nothing 
‘urbe and see how she has treated you, and'sce the fatal consequences 
that have arisen.” , | 

** But,” said Langley, “ you not only advised the course I was to 
take, but even administered the dreadful dose. 

** You may yet be saved,” said Mottingham, “ and——”’ 

“Saved!” cried Langley, “there is nothing to save me from. 
When you left me I changed my mind, and resolved to die a lingeting 
death of grief.” 

‘“* How d’ye mean?” said Mottingham. 

** Don’t betray me,” said Langley ; “do not make me contemptible in 
the eyes of that dear affectionate girl. Mottingham—don’t despise me 
—I did not take the poison.” | 

** Upon your life?” said Mottingham : ‘‘that is, indeed, most fortunate.” 

“Yes,” answered the disconsolate ; “ but it is quite impossible, now 
that I see how much Fanny is interested in my fate, to admit that I 
flinched from the trial—eh ?—she will laugh at me?” 

* Nota bit of it,’ said Mottingham; “‘ she will be too happy.to find 
you safe, and in the fair way of possessing such a prize as she is: how- 
ever, you must take your own course.” 

At this period of the dialogue, poor Fanny returned accompanied by 
sundry chamber-maids with hot water, an apothecary’s ’prentice with a 
stomach-pump, much sweet oil, and the promise of numerous antidotes 
which Dr. Chiselhurst would bring over in five minutes. The women, 
stimulated in their exertions by the energetic appeal of Fanny, proceeded 
to seize hold of Langley, and the apothecary’s ’prentice prepared the 
pump. Dr. Chiselhurst was actually at the door, and everything was 
in extremities, when, driven to the very last point of the affair, Langley, 
struggling with the women, and baffling the napkins and towels with 
which they were entangling him, screamed out in a voice of despair— 

** Leave me alone—for mercy’s sake leave me alone !” 

** No, no, no,” said Fanny, “ do no such thing—force must be used 
if necessary.” 

And force was about to be used, when all on asudden appeared in the 
room Mr. Stephens, Langley’s servant, who had been despatched for 
his clothes, and the et ceteras, to the hotel which he had quitted. 

** Oh, Sir !”’ said Stephens, staring in amazement, at the position 
and circumstance in which he found his master, ** such news, Sir— 
such news !”” 

“ What ?”? exclaimed Langley, having obtained a minute’s respite from 
the operation of the pump— What is the news?” 

** Miss Featherstock, Sir Ay 

“Oh!” exclaimed Langley, “it is as I suspected—has killed 
herself.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” said Stephens, “ not she.” 

“* Gone off with Colonel Longstraddle.”” 

“ No, Sir,” said Stephens ; “ you’ll never guess.” 

Speak out, Sir!” said Langley. 

“ Do, Sir,”? said Doctor Chiselhurst, with the squirt in his hand; 
“ there’s no time to be lost—your master’s life depends upon the promp- 
titude of the application of the pump.” 

“ Out, Sir!” cried Stephens; “ why, then, I’Il tell you :—Miss Fea- 
therstock has run away with her father’s gardener !” 
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* Is that true?’ said Langley. ‘* Is it possible?” 

* True as gospel, Sir,” said Stephens; ‘I have it under her fa- 
ther’s own hand, who heard how you took on about her, and has written 
a regular cerrywig of the circumstance for your satisfaction.” 

“A what, Sir?” said Mottingham. 

** A certificate he means,” cried Langley.— Stephens confounds the 
words :—and have you got the cerrywig, as you call it?” 

** Havn’t 1?” said Stephens. And sure enough there it was, in the 
shape of a brief announcement of the fact to Langley, explaining the 
misery his daughter’s conduct had entailed upon him, and handsomely 
expressing his hope that the circumstance would relieve his mind from 
the effects ofa grief which he deeply regretted. 

* What do you think of that?” said Mottingham. 

* Why, that from the most miserable dog I am in an instant become 
the happiest man alive,” said Langley. 

* Ah!” cried Fanny, “ you repent your rashness; now then you will 
consent to be saved. Come, Dr. Chiselhurst, out with the pump.” 

* Pump!” cried Langley, “ ‘ take physic, pump’—I’ll have none on’t. 
Miss Leslie, hear the truth—hear the whole truth—I did not take 
the poison.” 

The effect produced by this announcement upon Dr. Chiselhurst, and 
white-faced Jemmy his apprentice, and upon the waiters and the cham- 
ber-maids, was startling. Fanny burst into tears of joy—the doctor 
looked disdainful, and, having cast a contemptuous glance over the 

atient’s countenance, cocked up his nose, and merely said—“ Boy 

em, put up the pump, and come along’’—the doctor being no more a 
doctor than the head-waiter, but an apothecary so dignified by courtesy, 
and away marched the whole body of attendants, all more or less dis- 
appointed at there being no probability of a fatal result. 

** Fanny,” said Langley, “‘this most important incident of my life 
has elicited a truth upon which my future uninen depends. Long 
as we have known each other, constant as has been our intercourse, and 
unreserved as has been our communication, I never believed that I had 
imspired you with a feeling beyond that of friendship and esteem ; your 
conduct in this trying crisis convinces me that you are the being on earth 
to secure my earthly felicity.” 

Mottingham and his wife exchanged looks of mutual satisfaction, and 
Fanny, nothing loth, suffered her head, aching as it was from excite- 
ment, to fall upon Langley’s shoulder—another word was needless. 

** Mottingham,” said Langley, as he clasped the trembling gir! to his 
heart, “ Tam sure you meant for the best when you counselled me to rid 
myself of my cares by quitting a world of woe, which now promises to 
be a world of comfort. Now, indeed, do I truly rejoice that I did not 
swallow the fatal draught.”’ 

“So do I,’’ said Mottingham; “ because, by a strange combina- 
tion of events, things have all turned out as we could have wished ; 
but as to the poison, my dear fellow, you might have taken it with the 
most perfect safety ; for, excepting a little remarkably well-powdered 
sugar, which I brought in my pocket, the dreadful potion was nothing 
but a little wine and water! 

T. E. H. 
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THE PARROT, 


A DOMESTIC ANECDOTE. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Tux deep affections of the breast, 

That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possess’d 

By human hearts. 


A parrot from the Spanish Main, 
Full young and early caged, came o’er 
With bright wings to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 


The spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 

He bade adieu !— 


For these he changed—the smoke of turf— 
A heathery land and misty sky, 

' And turn’d on rocks and raging surf 

His golden eye. 


But, petted in our climate cold, 
He lived and chatter’d many a day; 
Until with age, from green and gold, 
His wings grew grey. 


At last, when blind and seeming dumb— 
He scolded, laugh'd, and spoke no more ; 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla’s shore. 


He hail'd the bird in Spanish speech ; 
The bird in Spanish speech replied ; 
Flapp’d round his cage with joyous screech, 
Dropp’d down and died.* 





* This incident, so strongly illustratin 








dene power of memory and association 
in the lower animals, is not a fiction. I heard it many years ago in the Island of 
Mull, from the family to whom the bird belonged. 
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AN ILL-TREATED GENTLEMAN. 





“ Sib poieng vi nants, wal wargis & taréov.°*—Anthologia, 


“ Ma foi, j'en suis d’avis que ces penards chagrins ny 
Nous viennent étourdir de leurs contes badins ; 
Que vertueux par force, espérent par envie 
Oter aux jeunes gens les plaisirs de la vie.”,—Mo igre. 


I am of the sect of the deipnosophists, or, in plain English, a pro- 
fessed diner out ; and let pedants say what they please of their “ gardens” 
and their “‘ porches,” the place for gathering wisdom is the board of an 
accomplished Amphitryon. Where, indeed, can a man meet with such 
eloquent lectures on religion or politics, where pick up such canons 
of criticism on the fine arts in general, or on Mr. Wyatt’s statue in esse, 
on Mr. Wyatt’s statue in posse,—on Mr. Turner’s last portrait of a well- 
filled palette in a state of ‘* thaw and dissolution,” or on Donizetti’s last 
grand larceny committed on himself—in particular, as with his legs under 
a well frequented mahogany ? 

It was at a dinner-party last Wednesday (the best of dining days, 
when it is holiday in the House of Commons), that I was present at a 
rather long discussion on the merits and demerits of the rights of pri- 
mogeniture, in which a high Conservative (high in argument, I 
mean, and not in stature) took the defensive, against the attack of a 
Radical member who was present. I shall not take up the pages of the 
** New Monthly” with a recapitulation of the objections against entails 
and eldership, for I am no politician ; and as for the hardships of younger 
brothers, that is no affair of mine. “ Tre fratelli, tre castelli,” say I. 
As long as I am not obliged to take my younger brothers out a shooting 
with me, which I should rather decline consenting to, I don’t exactly see 
what I have to do with their means of existence. It must, I admit, be 
a bore to see oneself within the expectancy ofa good estate, and yet be 
cut off by a chap who may, perhaps, have no more than a poor half 
hour’s precedence of you in the world; and I have occasionally been 
tempted to think that there must have been some confusion of persons 
committed in translating the history of Cain and Abel, Still, in these 
anti-Malthusian times, a younger brother runs a pretty fair chance for 
the fortune ; and this I know full well, that whatever may be his annoy- 
ances, his elder brother does not always find himself on a bed of roses. 
It is he only who wears the shoe, that knows where it pinches; and I, 
for one, can safely answer for it, that my whole life has been rendered a 
perpetual corn (or bunion rather) by the tightness of that precious piece 
of shoe leather—the heirship to a landed estate. It is to that point, 
therefore, that, at this present writing, I shall confine myself. 

Tam the eldest son of one of the toughest old baronets in the United 
Kingdom. The old gentleman has lately attained to his eightieth year, 
rides after the hounds twice a week, walks through the turnips for a 
whole morning, and, with the help of the game-keeper, can still find his 
way over a dry ditch. I, for my part, am a trifle more than fifty, and 


* This Greek, translated, means that I had rather 
Have my estate, than trust it with my father. 
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rarely pass a winter without atouch of the gout. Hine ille lacryme. 
“The Thane of Cawdor lives a prosperous gentleman ;” and young 
Hopeful, as the governor, in spite of chronology, continues to call me, 
has before him a reasonable prospect of being disinherited by his father’s 
unconscionable longevity. Were I writing only for the landed in- 
terest, I should have said enough in this short and simple statement of 
fact to have made out a case; but the great body of aaties is composed 
of men whose estates do not extend beyond the flower-pots on their 
window-stools ; and of men, who, being habituated to live by their own 
labours, have no notion of the manifold hardships embraced under the 
head of what is called a good expectancy. I must crave leave, there- 
fore, to condescend (as the Scotch lawyers say) to particulars, and to 
detail somewhat at large, the peculiar evils of that much envied, but 
very unenviable condition, an heirship at law. 

The misfortunes of an heir-at-law, “ be it then known to all to whom 
these presents come greeting,” commence from the hour of his birth. 
There is a period in married life when the olive-branches begin to 
thicken, and then, indeed, a child may venture upon existence, 
without the fear of being killed with kindness for his trouble; but 
the birth of a son and heir is a very different matter. The arrival of a 
personage of such vast importance is an affair of so much joy, and 
kicks up so much confusion, that the whole family is in a conspiracy 
against him. The young gentleman is at once constituted a com- 
mon centre, round which everything turns. In the drawing-room, 
in the nursery, and the servants’ hall, there is such a stir made to wel- 
come him into the world, that the long odds are decidedly against his 
completing his first year, much more against his arriving either at man’s 
estate, or his father’s. Every one must dandle him, at the risk of break- 
ing his neck; and every one must feed, at the risk of choking him. 
From my earliest recollection to my tenth year, life was a rapid alterna- 
tion of gorging and of physic; and between the cook and the apothe- 
cary, it was a miracle how I escaped poison. My mother was never 
satisfied that I was in safety, and that, too, not without good reason ; for 
I certainly was as sickly a brat as ever swallowed pill or powder, so that 
the physician was almost in daily attendance. While I was crammed at 
all hours of the day like a pincushion, because the young heir was to be 
refused nothing, I was nightly supersaturated with cakes, ices, fruit, and 
wine, at the family dinner-table—by my parents through fondness ; by the 
guests, if not in sheer malice, at least to get rid of my troublesome im- 
portunities. Thus primed and loaded for indigestion, and sent to bed 
to sleep off the consequent fever as I best could, when I shrieked aloud 
under the horrors of a night-mare dream, the nurses gave me laudanum 
“* to make the darling quiet ;”” and the doctor followed as a matter of 
course in the morning, with his infernal black dose, to cure at once the 
disease, and the effects of the surreptitious sleeping-drops. 

So much for the physique: as to the morale, I was scarcely able to 
walk, before that was taken in hand by every dependant of the family. 
My first lesson was to make me understand and feel that I was “ mo- 
narch of all‘I survey,” that my father was only my trustee, and that I 
had an unquestioned right to everything which I might please to think 
I wanted. Before I was seven years old, I was taught to comprehend 
the full difference which society had established between me and my 
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brothers. There was not a groom in the stables, who, in setting me on 
my pony, did not remind me that one day the estate would be mine, 
and that it was my duty to spend it on horses, “ like a gentleman as | 
was :” the whipper-in “ said ditto to Mr, Burke,” applying the maxim 
~ sees tothe kennel; and the game-keeper assured me with an equal 
diligence, that the great ends of all genteel existence were prosecuting 
poachers and the dattu. Before I was fourteen, my mother’s maid 
amused my leisure with the prospect of future triumphs, giving me very 
plainly to understand that nothing female can, ought, or should resist 
the man who is blessed by nature with “ land and beeves.”? Through the 
same channels I was duly informed of my happy exemption from the 
necessity of working for my bread, and consequently of doing any man- 
ner of thing for myself; and I was expostulated with for minding my 
tutor, when I should be out with the hounds, being assured that learn- 
ing was only fit for parsons and younger brothers. 

Thus prepared for Eton, the domestic lessons were repeated by those 
best professors of ethics, the tradesmen, who were ready to give credit 
toany amount my schoolboy pleasures could require. At Cambridge 
my fellow commoner’s gown strengthened all these impressions; while 
the noble associations which the fellows’ table procured me, and the ser- 
vilities of a private tutor contributed still more largely to the formation 
of “ le ceur et Vesprit.” 

At nineteen, I entered the Guards, with a smattering of French, a 
little Latin, less Greek, a tolerable acquaintance with field-sports, some 
smart guesses concerning the Fives Court, an important assortment of 
college debts, a rather formidable account with my father’s butler for 
money lent on my written acknowledgment, and a pretty decided pro- 
pensity to try my hand at hazard and post obits. For the rest, my 
youth passed away in the same strenuous idleness, and wanton ex- 
travagance, as that of other young men of my condition; with this 
difference, that while they, one by one, dropped into their succes- 
sion, turned avaricious under the consciousness of wealth, or were 
put out of their misery by a speedy and final “clear out,’’—my 
fortune continued prospective, forcing me, at every successive borrow- 
ing, to raise the wind at a more extravagant rate, and making me taste 
the evils of poverty as bitterly as the poorest of cadets. Hence innu- 
merable and endless disputes with “‘ the governor,”? which, commencing 
in the alienation of confidence, gradually ripened into coolness, estrange- 
ment, and an open rupture. I of course thought him preposterously 
stingy and envious; he knew me to be shamefully extravagant and a 
fool. As he had passed through a nearly similar career himself, it 
added to the vexations of my demands on his purse, some jealousy of 
the pleasures I was enjoying, and a not unnatural suspicion of my impa- 
tience for the possession of the estate. On this latter point, to speak 
the honest truth, he was not much mistaken. On passing my thirtieth 
year, I certainly began to think that it had come to my turn to enjoy; 
and by forty I had become an habitual student of L’abrégée de la vie des 
péres—ouvrage a l'usage des héritiers. Insensibly a spirit of rivalry 
and of dislike rooted itself in our breasts. My father exchanged all his 
natural affection, for a franche et belle aversion to his legal successor ; 
and I, dropping all reverence and filial love, viewed him only as one 
whose extra viabi/ité was at once an unkindness and a fraud, On this 
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point we perfectly understood each other ; and though, to gratify family 
ambition, he put me into Parliament, and paid my way to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy, I am quite satisfied that he wished me at the devil, and con- 
sidered me answerable for all the privations he has long been forced to 
submit to, in order to the saving a few thousands for my sisters’ fortunes. 
He, too, on his part, was not the dupe of the polite deference which I long 
threw into my manner, in all cases in which money was not in question ; 
and was obstinately bent in living as long as he could, for the mere plea- 
sure he enjoyed in seeing me wait for his shoes: while the slightest 
expression on my part of a wish concerning the property, house, or do- 
main, has for years been resented as an insult, and resisted as an infrac- 
tion of his undoubted rights. So far, therefore, from improving his 
estates, he does all in his power to leave them in complete dilapidation, 
His chief amusement is cutting down the timber: and, if he were not 
himself a keen sportsman, he would not leave a single hare on the pro- 
perty. Now, let no one say that all this is, de part et d’autre, exceed- 
ingly immoral or unchristian. My father, as the world goes, is a reall 
good and worthy man; and for my own part, when not strongly excited, 
I am perfectly aware of his excellences, and rather disposed to like him 
as an acquaintance; while I further believe that I am what may be 
called a fair going sort of person in general, and, if indulgent to myself, 
am not over-rigid in my estimate of other people. It is the position 
alone that is to blame; and if the laws of the country choose to build 
up walls between father and son, and to create interests calculated to 
blight all the natural affections, why are the consequences to be imputed 
to the parties who are the victims of the arrangement? I am certain 
that in this respect we but share the common lot, and are not worse than 
our neighbours. 

Another annoyance incidental to heirship is the trouble which all the 
world takes with our matrimonial affairs. A younger brother may 
remain a bachelor as long as he pleases; or, if he pleases, may marry a 
milliner’s ’prentice, and starve and be d—d, for all the world cares 
about him: but heirs are the property of the estate, and are so much 
expected to consult its interests to the exclusion of all others, in forming 
a connexion, that “‘ ring,” and “‘ ring fence,” are,iu my ears, absolutely 
synonymous. But if we are thus placed on a level with the partridges 
and pheasants, and preserved as rigorously by our own maiden aunts and 
mothers, our natural keepers, we are, on the other hand, considered as 
lawful prize, and regularly hunted down by those most indefatigable of 
poachers, the other intriguing mothers and scheming aunts, acting in 
behalf of a long tribe of portionless beauties, and empty-pocketed blues, 
who are, one and all, in love with—our green acres. On this point itis 
however needless to expatiate. 

During my first ten years upon town, I was pretty well armed 
against the whole strategy of mammas, and the entire artillery of their 
disinterested daughters. I was too much intent upon my own 
pleasures, too much divided between Melton, Doncaster, and the 
coulisses of the opera-house, to think either of matrimony or its dan- 
gers; and when, at. length, I was forced to perceive the toils by 
which I was inclosed, I was by no means so fresh as to be in the 
slightest dread from them. Indeed, I may flatter myself with having 
paid off more than one dowager in kind ; by raising unwarranted expec- 
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tations, helping them forward in their own self-delusions, and, at the 
end of the season, planting them and their chaperonnées, without a single 
word of warning or apology, according to the most approved precedents 
in that case made and provided. Still, it is no light invasion of one’s 
personal liberty to be placed en but to the very pressing attacks of the 
forlorn-hope of motherhood. It is absolutely unknown the infinity of 
intrigues that are played off in one single evening to prevent a young 
fellow of good expectancies (“‘ a desirable,” as heis called) from flirting 
with the girl he has fixed his eye upon. No sooner has he marked her 
out, and led her into a snug corner for a little quiet amusement, than 
the whole womandom of the rooms is up in arms, to call off his atten- 
tion, and break up the sitting. One mother parades her daughter under 
his nose, so that he cannot avoid seeing and speaking to her; another 
is so very anxious to know exactly how his mother’s cold goes on, or how 
his sister liked the last new opera; a third has the deepest interest in 
his election-committee ; and a fourth insists on all the details of the last 
night’s debate on the poor-laws. Then, some rival young lady, who 
has not succeeded in staring him into an invitation to dance, begs his 
pardon, and a frank for to-morrow; leading him away, almost by the 
button, into the library for ink and paper. If this does not answer, 
a dowager lord is let loose on him, to canvas his vote for some suug job 
of his own, while an impudent ensign is set on to take advantage of his 
enforced preoccupation, and carry off the object of his thoughts to waltz. 
While this persecution is nightly going on, the heir is moreover pes- 
tered with an hundred invitations to join all sorts of parties, and do all 
sorts of things, which lead to the one common cul-de-sac, the church- 
porch; and the females in his own family, on the other hand, are 
equally busy in his behalf, to fasten him to the “* catena di mogliera,” 
which, as Fortiguerra truly remarks, 


‘** Fa un zucchero sembrare la galera.” 


Every time his debts require payment, he is thus especially whistled off 
by his affectionate parents, with a reference to some woman “ farte 
comme la plupart A héritiéres,”’ without a single “ qualification for 
making the marriage state agreeable,” 
paternal acres. 

In this respect, however, the occupations of the Peninsular campaigns 
gave me a long respite; for, though an eldest son, I did not sell out 
when the regiment was ordered on service. Too happy to escape from 
the monotony of a London life, even at the expense of roughing it in a 
bivouac, and to avoid my duns, even at the risk of a bullet through the 
head, and a long rest in ‘ Honour’s gory bed,” I found a positive plea- 
sure in being called into activity, and a pride in doing my duty, as if I 
had been used to hardships from my cradle. I, who at home had been a 
model of dandyism, and a professed Sybarite, became, in the field, active 
and alert, was distinguished for my zeal, and selected as an aid-de-camp 
by a general officer of known sternness of discipline and earnestness in 
the service. Perhaps life has no vicissitude more sudden, or more 
violent, than that which occurs in the passage of the household officer 
from auty at St. James’s to service before the enemy. On this part of 
my life, [, and many more similarly situated, can look back with un- 
mixed satisfaction. 


except the propinquity of her 
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But to return to matrimony,—who shall escape his destiny? Perpetual 
dropping will wear a stone, and flesh and blood may be bored into any- 
thing. Itis in vain that age brings experience in these cases, for it 
brings also ennwi. Clubs cease to delight, and gout, diminishing the 
locomotive powers, is apt to beget humours and sentimentality. At 
forty, therefore, I began to believe that the women were right, and I 
had at last serious thoughts of saddling myself with a wife, to wear the 
family jewels, and a son, to avenge my father’s quarrels. 

No sooner was this laudable notion of mine promulgated in Gros- 
venor-square, and spread through our county in a series of franks, 
than I was once again engaged ina ceaseless round of neighbourly visits, 
and placed under the surveillance of the haute police of maternity. If 
a young heir is set, a middle-aged fortune is absolutely besieged. I 
have often thought that in the chase matrimonial, the scent must lie 
much stronger, the older the object of pursuit. There is not a more 
thoroughly spoiled child in society, than a rich bachelor, or widower of a 
certain age. His poodle is welcome to crouch on the finest silk sofas, 
his led captain finds a place at every table, no matter who is excluded 
to make way for him. His cigar is permitted to bestow its fragrance 
in the lady-mother’s boudoir ; and no hour in the natural day is kept 
sacred from his intrusions. His vices are extenuated, his selfish habits 
excused, and his impertinences tolerated with a most heavenly patience : 
nay, I once knew a naiveté of two-and-thirty who had the hardihood 
openly to declare that nothing in life was so interesting as red whiskers, 
But though thoroughly resolved on matrimony, still I was not easily to be 
done. Marriage is a game for two to play at, and it is no easy matter for 
any woman to lay a successful siege against a man’s heart, if he should 
happen not to be overburthened with that palpitating muscle. Having 
from my cradle been accustomed to live for myself, I very naturally 
conceived that I was to be loved for myself; that is to say, in the 
contract for better for worse, all the advantages were to be in my be- 
half. The protracted duration, moreover, of my father’s lease of lives 
(for he must have received from nature as many as a cat), some severe 
losses at Crocky’s, and the assaults of the old-gentlemanly vice of 
avarice, to which I was gradually familiarizing myself, made ready 
money an object on my side; and I was not without my own fortune- 
hunting speculations. Besides, one hates “ to be had” in any case; 
and to be thrown over, whether it be in the matter of a horse, a gaming 
transaction, or a wife, is such evidence of spooneyship, as a man of 
sense or spirit can never willingly submit to. All this, however, not- 
withstanding, the danger is intrinsically more formidable with men 
of my time of life than we commonly suspect. There is one side, 
at least, on which we are frequently off our guard. Our vanity is 
so much tickled with any show of preference, that it pauses with 
difficulty to discriminate the true com from the counterfeit. The 
temptations of the senses, too, begin to acquire a new and an inexpli- 
cable influence. Your old fellows are much addicted to youth, beauty, 
and the innocence of fifteen. Thus circumstanced, I was for more than 
a year floating between the Scylla of marrying a debutante Terpsichore, 
who had cut the richest Marquis in London, as she said, “‘ solely for 
my sake,” and the Charybdis of yoking with a vulgar, ugly, uneducated, 
and (worse than all) unfashionable idiot, the greatest heiress, at that 
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moment, in the market. How the struggle might have ended, if left to 
myself, 1 hardly can say; for I was not, as I have hinted, such a fool 
as to be insensible to the beaux yeux of a princely fortune, though 
laden with the incumbrance aforesaid. But my father having set his 
heart on the quizzical heiress, commenced a regular bore, and nobody 
likes being dictated to, however much the interference may be for his 
advantage. On the whole, I think that my creditors, who, maugre 
the privilege of parliament, contrived to make themselves trouble- 
some, would have turned the balance in favour of “ the blunt,” 
and that beauty would have kicked the beam; but the pleasure of 
thwarting my honoured parent, who lived but to thwart me, eventually 
prevailed: “* La belle Sophie”? and self-will carried the day. The 
displeasure at head-quarters was awful. My father thought that, 
having assisted in dipping the estate, I was under an obligation to 
redeem it—probably on the law maxim of “ duat in corpore.” The 
supplies were stopped forthwith, and something very like a dead 
cut ensued between the next in remainder, and the tenant for life. Ac- 
cordingly, I sold my commission to carry on the war, and retired with 
my wife toa cottage; to live as well as we could on the proceeds. 
Unluckily I had little experience in the arts of economy ; and Sophie, 
well trained in the lightly-come-lightly-go school, measured her ex- 
penses very liberally by her caprices. Want, or something very like it, 
soon stared us in the face. The old one’s constitution was still the 
best upon Change, and money was not to be had upon any terms in the 
Jew market. Every one knows Cupid’s amiable propensity of taking 
to the window on the like occasions; and it will create little surprise 
that I should return to London and the clubs, or that Sophie should 
console herself with my very particular friend. The divorce, thus ren- 
dered necessary, was not obtained ; on account of certain antecedents of 
the lady’s, with which I then first became acquainted; and some other 
man’s son will probably some day find himself my successor in the 
paternal acres—I firmly believe, to my father’s secret contentment and 
joy, though he affects to resent it as an injury to himself. 

Such is the short history of my well-spent life, and such my present 
situation. Born to a fine estate, I find myself, in the decline of life, 
poor, déswuvré, and unhealthy. To add to my pleasures, my father, 
in fulfilment of an old threat, has married an attorney’s daughter without 
a sixpence, and saddled the estate with fresh incumbrances. This 
lady, after bringing him a brace of daughters, died just as I was in 
hopes she was about teasing her hushand into cutting his throat, or 
throwing himself in the family fish-pond. Thus released from a per- 
petual blister, the “old English gentleman” has taken a new lease 
of his clay tenement, and is rapidly passing into such a desiccation of 
fibre as will soon leave no room for disease, and nothing to kill. Ina 
few years, his liver and lungs will be proof against inflammation, and his 
stomach pass the iron supper of an ostrich, without costing him a 
pang. His person soon becoming shrivelled to the smallest dimensions, 
and his mind growing inaccessible to all cares or passions, save his 
immortal jealousy of his successor, they will soon have no rust to eat 
into the scabbard. Every year will give me less to hope from a 
stumbling horse, for the day will come when he can no longer ride; 
and as for a trip at the head of a staircase, he has been driven to a 
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bed on the ground floor. Then, his servants are so well aware that I should 
dismiss them all after the funeral, that they take the greatest care to 
pengerre their present master alive, in order that they may retain their 

igh wages for continuing to mismanage his household. Every way the 
chance has been against me; and now, should the old boy, in a good- 
natured fit, take to slipping his wind, I should profit but little by his 
tardy repentance. Too advanced in life for love, the gout won’t let me 
drink, and of gambling I have long been cured, What pleasures, then, 
can money now procure? At best I can but save for the benefit of the 
young chap who is called my son, or make improvements on the estate, 
which I cannot hope to enjoy. As for the weekly spectacle of my old 
enemy’s tomb in the parish church, that might once have been some- 
thing; but, now, what will it be but a memenio mori to one who has, in 
his turn, become “ the governor,” and that, too, over an intruder into the 
family, ‘‘ non nostri generis puerum nec sanguinis ?” 

These are a few of the misfortunes attendant on being an elder son. 
As for the bore of providing for younger brothers, that burthen fell of 
course wholly on my long-lived predecessor, ‘The army and the navy 
carried off two of these incumbrances; and my youngest brother, hav- 
ing early retired to Ireland on a bishopric, has long ceased to corre- 
spond with the family. But other properties are not so well circum- 
stanced ; and the evil is daily increasing in weight and importance. 
Against these abuses I see but one remedy, and that is to provide that 
all fathers shall be compelled to surrender possession to their heirs, 
and retire on a dowry, as soon as they reach the age of twenty-one. 
Under this obligation, country gentlemen will not be in such a 
hurry to perpetrate matrimony, the aristocratic stock will be kept within 
wholesome bounds, the state will be relieved from a disagreeable pres- 
sure, and parents stand a better chance of living on decent terms with 
their children. But, above all, society will be saved from those mani- 
fold and intolerable oppressions, which the feudal law of succession, as 
it stands, has entailed upon expectant heirs, such as the miserable 
example, who now relieves his mind, and vents his discontent, in dic- 
tating these personal reminiscences. 


be 








PADDY IN SEARCH OF A SON. 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “‘ HIGH-WAYS AND BYE-WAYS.” 


Ir required no great skill to discover that it was an Irishman who 
stood at the corner of the street, within a few yards of the door of the 
house I occupied in Ostend during the bathing season of 1834, and out 
of which I was proceeding on my way for a promenade on the digue, on 
the evening in question. Who, with the instinct of nationality within 
him—even modified by an absenteeism of near a score of years—could 
fail to recognize a countryman in the lounging, cringing, half-foolish, 
half-cunning-looking -fellow, who accosted me, first with a servile leer, 
and then with a whining tone of sycophantic nonchalance, as though he 
both hoped and feared to deceive me? 
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- “Why, thin, might I make bould ‘to ax your Honor which ‘is the 

way to the Quay ?” said he, taking off at the same time his old slouched 

hat with both hands, and looking at me with that chop-fallen expression 

of countenance that is common to the most finessing as well as the finest 

peasantry in the world. 

, “To the Quay! In search of a ship, I suppose, to take you to Ire- 
and ?”” | 

** Och, thin, murther an’ ’ounds! how did your Honor find out 
that I was an Irishman at all at all ?”? exclaimed he, with all the simpli- 
city, real or affected, of our common country, and in an ell-wide breadth 
of brogue of the purest Munster manufacture. 

* Oh, something told me so,” answered I. 

“ By my sowl, thin, that’s what jist tould me that your Honor’s 
another,” retorted he, with a melancholy grin, which he did not how- 
ever suffer to rest on his countenance fora moment. Now, Irishmen 
are rarely vexed, though ashamed sometimes at being taken for Irishmen 
by one of their countrymen. But it is funny enough to mark the con- 
tortions of muscle and distortions of voice with which some of them 
strive at times to conceal the horrid truth from English auditors. I had 
no object in suppressing it now any more than the laugh which arose at 
the above-mentioned way of his telling me that I was found out. 

** But the devil’s cure to the harm in that, Sir,”’ continued he, cheer- 
ingly, “ there’s many a worse man than an Irishman in the world yit— 
and who knows——” 

“ And so you think I am one ?”’ 

“ Indeed an’ I don’t, Sir—bekase I’m sure of it—and I know your 
name, too, Sir; an’ it’s one that you needn’t be ashamed of any how!” 

** And how did you find all this out?” 

“ Why, thin, not to tell a lie to your Honor this blessed summer’s 
evenin’, it’s jist a minit ago that I was walkin’ up an’ down the sthreet 
in the greatest disthraction, that I axed a civil, dacent man that was 
passin’ by here if he knew where I could find out a countryman? ‘ May- 
be it’s an Irishman you want,’ says he. ‘ Oh, thin, musha! how did 
you find that out ?? says I. ‘Oh, somebody tould me,’ says he—jist 
what your Honor said to me—‘ and if you'll wait a bit,’ says he, ‘ you’ll 
ketch one o’ thim comin’ out o’ that house.’ And upon that I thanked 
him for his civility, and I jist made bould to ax him your Honor’s 
name that I mightn’t appear sthrange when I’d up and spake to you— 
an’ that’s the thruth, your Honor.” 

* Well, now that you know so much about me, what do you want 
with me ?—because any one as well as * a countryman ’ could have told 
you the way to the Quay ?” 

“ Why, thin, what I want your Honor to tell me, Sir, is something 
about my son—that’s the thruth.” 

** And pray who is your son? and why do you suppose that I know 
anything about him?” 

“T ax your Honor’s pardon for my bouldness ; I didn’t think you'd 
know anything at all about the blackguard, nor the likes of him, but, 
upon my salvation, Sir, I am half mad—that’s God’s thruth; and if you 
knew what an unfortunate crathur I am, you’d pity me entirely.” 

: Who and what are you, then? Let me see if I can be of any use 
to you.” 
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\** Why, thin, Sir,” blubbered he, “I’m an honest, dacent,;hard- 
working man—though it’s myself that says it that shouldn’t say it—an’ 
a bookbinder by trade intill that young villian, with a man named 
Dimpsy, robbed me of two hundred and twilve pounds in handsome 
Frinch money, and three tin pound notes that the woman put by for 
savin’s, which the thieves bruk out of her tay-chist—an’ it’s afther 
him I’m going from place to place for the last fourteen weeks—but I’m 
sure of him now, any how—and maybe I won’t make him an’ that de- 
saver, Dimpsy, jump for it whin I ketch them !” 

These words were accompanied by a flourish of the shillelah he held 
as a walking-staff, which, coupled with his dust-covered apparel, con- 
vinced me he had come rather a long journey. ‘To my questions, put in 
a desultory way, whenever I could snatch an opportunity of slipping 
one into the interstices of his fluent revelations, he answered me that 
“he had been jist eighteen minits in the town when he met my Honor 
—that he had walked from Dunkirk, where his son and Dimpsy had 
slipped through his fingers by a quarter of an hour—that he had come 
from Calais the day before, where they escaped him by a miracle—that 
his own name was Tim Conolly—that his wife was an O’Reardon, one 
of the best families in Limerick, barrin’ the quality—and that he himself 
had not ait bit or sup for the last thirty-six hours.”’ 

** In that case,’’ said I, more affected by this assertion than by all the 
rest, “you had better come into the house and take something.” 

* Oh, thin, musha! long life to your Honor’s ginirosity—an’ it’s av 
the right sort you’re come—an’ it isn’t less that I’d expict of your 
Honor or your people. They were always the true breed for doin’ a 
good turn to a poor man.” 

“You have known some of my family, then?” asked I, tickled by 
his flattery. 

“Ts itknow thim? By my sowl, thin, it’s I that ought to know 
thim—there was fourteen of them at daste wint to the same school 
with myself in Limerick city! Know thim! Why, thin, may be I 
didn’t! Wasn’t there the Honorable George, him that kept the stag- 
hounds, that many’s the time I folly’d the same on fut when he and 
his seven sons were ridin’ their fine hunthers an’ chargers acrass the 
counthry—and sure enough it’s myself that comed up one day with two 
villians that was cuttin’ the stag’s throath in a bog-hole: * An’ hould 
your hands, you villians!’ says I, ‘an’ have the mauners to wait till the 
Honorable George himself is to the fore.’ An’ sure enough it’s his 
Honor that soon came tearin’ along in full dhrive an’ why, thin, 
isn’t it thrue, Sir?—’pon my conscience it’s this minit it sthrikes 
me—warn’t you the jintleman that /ed the hunt that blessed day, 
on the grey rot tail horse, in the bog of Borenabraddoch, an’ bate even 
the Honorable George himself—great a ridether as he was—out an’ 
out ?”” 

At this climax I burst out laughing, in “ rale airnest,”’ as Tim Conolly 
would have said, for there never was a finer illustration of the blarney 
than the whole of the speech I have just feebly reported, and the inimi- 
table accompaniment of looks and gestures—earnest, coaxing, and ani- 
mated—by which the flatterer strove to victimize me into a belief in his 
humbug balderdash, or at any rate to persuade me into a conviction 
of his sincerity. Instead of the overflowing population of fourteen 
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schoolfellows of my family in the ctiy of Limerick, I doubt much if one 
of the name ever sojourned there, but as it was the head-quarters of a 
marching regiment or the station of a troop of dragoons. And as to the 
** Honorable George,”’ r can but say that though the name has produced 
some ** honorable men,”? and one whose very name it is an undoubted 
honour to bear, yet the (tle has never yet been coupled to a family 
whose nobility must be sought at some higher source than the Herald’s 
office. And as to the stag-hounds! Heaven only knows what excess of 
fanciful exaggeration drove them into the head of this wholesale pala- 
verer. Such, however, as he was, I was greatly amused with him; and 
as I know that. 

“ Even /ove itself can’t live on flowers,” 
it was not to be expected that a poor wandering Irishman could live on 
mere flowers of rhetoric, though he made a nosegay of them in 
the hope of living by them. Into the kitchen, therefore, Tim Conolly 
was duly inducted, and after a comforting repast of “ bit and sup,” he 
** came at my call,”’ like the little bird in the song, to chirp forth some 
more of his marvellous recitations, And astounding was the account 
of his adventures, from the day that he discovered the loss of his ‘* hand- 
some Frinch money,’ above three months before, and of the travels by 
flood and field, through various parts of England and France, in search 
of his truant son, and the runaway comrade who had inveigled him into 
crime and flight. No pig, with a soaped tail, had ever so many narrow 
escapes of being caught as had this couple of young pilferers, according 
to the account of the loving parent, who pursued his offspring with such 
a laudable desire of “* bringing him to raison,”’ after the fashion already 
alluded to. Most marvellous were the ‘ ‘ slippings out of one door while 
the pursuer came in at the other,’’ something like Love and Poverty in 
the song above quoted ; and frequent were the occasions of “* the bed 
being warm where the rascals had slept,” and “ the plates being on the 
table in the very room where they dined, or supped, or breakfasted,”’ 
when the 

“ Still pursuing, never cloying” 

Tim Conolly had always just contrived to come up “ ten minnits” too 
late. 

“ But, are you, after all, sure that you have been so near catching 
these fellows?” asked I, my natural credulity and love of the marvellous 
being almost too hardly pressed. 

‘Is it sure of it, your Honor? By my sowl an’ it’s myself that zs 
sure of it to my cost, for it’s my good seventeen pounds it has taken out 
of my pocket, besides the money that was stole from me, an’ my silver 
watch whin I fell sick o’ the faver at Abbeyeville jist afther Easther.”’ 

I did not think those reasons very germane to the matter of my ques- 
tion, but I let that pass. 

** And how do you account for their many narrow escapes of being 
caught?” said I. 

* Och, Sir, they’re very judicious !”’ exclaimed he, with most ludicrous 
emphasis. “ There’s no coming up to them for thricks intirely; they 
spake Frinch like anything, an’ they’re as ’cute as—as—lI don’t know 
what ! 

“* How has your son learned to speak French so well ?” 

* Why, thin, that’s jist what myself can’t tell, Sir; for though I’m 
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longer in Paaris than he is, I can’t get my tongue round it atall. But 
he has iddicated himself wonderful, your Honor. He spakes Latin as 
fast as a horse can throt, an’ th’ Irish an’ the Inglish by coorse (of 
course), an’ Misther Gallynani, the big bookseller, could tell your 
Honor all about him, and me too, Sir, an’ my woman, an’ the whole 
kit of us; an’ it’s nawthin’ bad he’d say of us, and he wouldn’t ay he 
could, for he’s the rale sort.”’ 

** Did you tell him of your son having robbed you?” 

“To be shure I did, Sir; and it’s he that was in a rage, and Lord 
Granville too. ‘ Bring him back, Tim Conolly,’ said his lordship, ‘ dead 
or alive ’—‘ Don’t put your feet in Paaris agin without the villian,’ said - 
Misther Gallynani—and it’s thrue for them I won’t—for, bad luck to 
thim! I have them now sartin.” 

** How is that ?—what do you mean ?” 

** Mane, your Honor! why I mane that they jist come into the town 
not twenty minutes afore me, an’ that I have them here snug.”’ 

** And why then have you lost so much time prating to me here?” 
said I, out of patience at the fellow’s stupidity. 

* Not at all, your Honor,”’ said he, quite coolly, “ not at all, I lost 
no time whatever ; for I’ve only jist to go to the perllice, and take the 
villians up.” 

** Well, go along then,”’ replied I, impatiently ; “ but tell me how 
do you know they are really here in Ostend ?” 

** Lord love you, Sir! they couldn’t desave me. I met a man on the 
bridge, who described thim to me by their hats.” 

“ Their hats!” exclaimed I. ‘‘ And don’t you think your son has 
bought a new hat out of your ‘ handsome Frinch money’ in the course of 
his three months’ ramble ?” 

** Not he, your Honor; he’s a thrue Conolly ivery bit of him, and-we 
always wear our hats a year an’ a half,” 

I stared at him as he said this.—I examined his countenance closely, 
to find out if some lurking, smothered expression might betray his sense 
of the ludicrous, or any other kind of sense that might lead me to know 
whether he was in joke or earnest. But there was a solemn simplicity 
in his face that puzzled me altogether. I’d back an Irish bog-trotter 
against any other being in the world for keeping his countenance when he 
does not want any one to catch his meaning. i 

My countryman soon sallied forth on his way to the Commissaire 
de Police, and ere long he returned to me with a woful countenance 
to. tell me that the two culprits had just started for Ghent,, where he was 
resolved to trudge after them immediately. And he begged ‘* my Honor 
to lend him a small thrifie of money till he could get a letther from 
Paaris.’’ I complied with his request, perhaps not sorry to get rid of 
him on easy terms. I procured a visé to his passport, with a recom- 
mendation from the English Consul to the police authorities, to aid his 
efforts for the recovery of his property—and away he went. 

A few days afterwards, on my road to Brussels, and not far from the 
town of Alost, a man came running up to the carriage as we ascended 
a gentle hill, and thrusting his hat up to the window, exclaims in a 
well-known voice, and a not-to-be-mistaken accent, to use a gentle 
epithet — 

* Ah, thin, if it’s an English or an Irish jintleman that’s inside, may- 
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be your Honor would be after lendin’ a small thrifle of money toa poor 
dacent man that’s runnin’ after a thievin son of his, who robbed him, 
till he gets a letther from Paaris !” 

“ What! Conolly! So you hay’nt caught him yet ?” 

‘Oh! thin is it your Honor that’s tothe fore? Well, thin, long life 
and good loock to your Honor! Indeed, Sir, an’ its the devil’s own 
hunt I’ve had after the blackguard, and bad ’cess to him: to Antwirp, 
an’ Brooges, an’ Malines, an’ back agin to Ghint; but I have’traced 
him and Dimpsy every step of the road, an’ I’m sure of them now, any 
how. I'll tell you all about it, Sir,” continued he, scrambling up the 
side of the carriage, and thrusting his broad, stupid-looking, down-at- 
the-mouth countenance in at the window. But I did not approve of this, 
either on my own or my companion’s account, so I put a piece of silver 
coin into Tim Conolly’s hand, pulled up the glass, and being by this 
time at the top of the hill, called out to the postilion to drive on. He 
gave a flourish of his whip, and a crack, crack, crack! My country- 
man dropped quietly off, and I arrived without further molestation at 
Brussels. 

The following evening, while I was sitting after dinner, the servant 
came to tell me that a man begged to speak to me on urgent business. 
I immediately arose and went into an ante-room. 

“ What!” exclaimed I. “ Is this you again?” 

** Why, thin, who would it be but myself, Tim Conolly, Sir?” said 
he, with that vacant look of simplicity which there was no withstanding. 
* An’ why wouldn’t I come, as in duty bound, to tell your Honor 
my good loock? Sure, an’ its yourself I’m behoulden to afore the world, 
an’ his Honor the Ambassy, an’ the jintleman of the perllice, an’ the 
jen-dy-armies, an’ ——” 

** What does all this mean ?” asked I, very impatiently. ‘‘ Have 
you caught them ?” 

““By my sowl, you may say that, your Honor! I have so, all as 
one as caught them, for I know where they’re dining this minnit; an’ 
the Ambassy himself—for all that he’s an ould, crabbed, crass-looking 
jintleman as ever was seed—was moity kind to me intirely, and he 
ordthered the jin-dy-armies to surround the house where the rapscallions 
is aitin’ an’ drinkin’, and I’m jist going off now to seize on thim.” 

“ Well, well, go as fast as you can. I’m sorry you lost time in 
coming to me.” 

“Thin, may-be your Honor ’ud jist lend me a small thrifle of 
money to thrate the jin-dy-armies, Sir, till I get a letter from Paaris ?” 
said he, with his usual whine. 

* Pll tell you what, Conolly,” said I, as sternly as I could, * I hope 
you are not deceiving either me or yourself. There zs a trifle for you 
and no more, and for the last time. If you want money you must 
apply at the Embassy, for I cannot and will not supply you in this 
way.”’ 

** Och, murther, Sir!’ exclaimed he, with such a look of disgust as 
a dose of assafcetida might have called forth and excused: “ och, mur- 
ther! thin, Sir, do you think I’d bemane myself so far as to borrow 
money from any one but a frind? 1d starve first!” 

With this heroical sentiment, most tragically uttered, he made me a 
low bow and stalked off, I gazing after him, in a vain effort to fathom 
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the truth as to whether he was or was not striving to deceive himself 
or me.» For one dupe there was certainly. 

The next day, soon after noon, he was with me again. He sent up 
his name, and, as I was now acquiring a sort of morbid nervousness as 
to the success of his researches, I hurried down stairs to know the result 
of his last attempt. He stood in the hall, covered with mud and dust. 
He had evidently been on hard duty. 

“Well ?”? said I, with interrogative emphasis. 

** Well!” echoed he, in rather a swaggering tone. 

** Have you found your son ?” was my next question. 

** What’s niver lost is niver found,” was his reply; and he tossed 
his arms about, and walked up and down with an independent air. 

* Conolly; you have been drinking!” said I, gravely. 

* Well, an’ what o’ that? I ped for what I drank, anyhow—an’ 
that’s more nor ivery one can say.”” 

** Where have you been ?” 

“ By my sowl, that’s more nor I can tell—may be the jin-dy-armies 
knows it:”’ and with these words he burst into a loudlaugh. I saw he 
was far gone, but I pitied the poor fellow, and I patiently listened to a 
long story of his having travelled far and wide round the city the 
whole of that morning and the previous night, accompanied by sundry 
police agents, but all for nothing. ‘This impossible son of his and 
his inconceivable companion “ Dimpsy ” had baffled all pursuit, eluded 
every attempt to catch them, swam rivers, scaled walls, and saved 
themselves by ruses, tricks, and transformations that might put any 
Harlequin to the blush. The Jong recital over, he asked me if I would 
‘order him something to ait, for he had not swally’d a morsel for two 
days and nights.” 

He was, of course, soon in the kitchen, but ere long the cook appeared 
to beg I would turn him out of the house, his conduct being insup- 
portable, from his having refused to eat soup, tossed aside a ragout, 
flung an omelette off his plate into the fire, declaring “ he wanted mate 
and no Frinch kickshaws,” and finally loaded with abuse both cook 
and housemaid and a Malay boy, who all very good-naturedly offered 
to serve, but at last ended by laughing at and being tired of him. I 
accordingly ejected him without farther ceremony. I told him never to 
come near me again. The same day I had an opportunity of asking 
one of the Attaches of the Embassy what they knew of “ my frind.” 

“Too much,” was the reply. ‘“‘ He pesters us from morning till 
night, till tired of giving him letters to the police and money, we have 
banished him altogether.” 

* What! does he ask you for money ?”’ 

* Ay, indeed does he, until, at last worn out with supplying him 
with ‘ small trifles till he got a letter from Paaris,’ we told him to apply 
to you, when he asked us, in high dudgeon, if we took him for such a 
low fellow as to borrow from any one but an Ambassador.” 

I fear my readers must be now nearly as tired of Tim Conolly as I 
was myself. I saw him but twice more: once was two or three days 
after his misconduct chez mot. I met him in the park, walking lei- 
surely in one of the alleys, looking very woe-begone, a huge ill-looking 
fellow in a blouse beside him, but neither exchanging words or signs. 

“ Well, Mister Conolly,” said I, gravely, “* what are you about 
now ?” 
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“By my sowl, not much, your Honor,” replied he, in his usual 
subdued and whining way. “ I jist missed cotching my son and 
Dimpsy this morning at Lacken.” 

“What! so near them again ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, Sir, as this jintleman could tell you an’ I could spake 
to him. An’ the king’s head sarvent knows the same, for he spoke to 
the two villians in a public-house, where they were breakfasting, jist 
forenenst the palace.” 

** How can you possibly believe it was your son, Conolly, after the 
many times you have been mistaken ?” 

** Lord love your sowl, Sir, he couldn’t desave me! For whin the 
king’s head sarvent axed him what countryman he was, he up an’ tould 
him, ‘ Why, thin, what’s that to you? I wondther what makes you so 
inquisitive.” Now, that was a Conolly all over the world—he couldn’t 
desave me! an’ I'll have him yit.”’ 

** Well, well, I hope you will: but who is this fellow that walks 
about with you ?” 

** Oh, nawthin’ at all, Sir, but one of the jintlemen of the hotel where 
I owe two and eightpence half-penny ;* may be your honour would jist 
tell him not to be dodgin’ me about this way, but that I'll pay him 
when I get a letther from Paaris.”’ 
| I begged to decline this sly proposal for making me responsible for 
| my worthy countryman’s entertainment, and left him to his promenade. 
| The next day—and this, reader, was really the last—I happened to 

cross the Place Royale four or five times in the course of about as many 

hours ; on each occasion I saw Tim Conolly walking slowly backwards 
and forwards in front of the great church portico with a very conse- 
quential air, and disembarrassed of his attendant satellite. Unable to 
resist my curiosity, I at last asked him, at five o’clock, what could be 
the reason of his so passing his day ? 

“ Why, Sir,” said he, “ I’m jist waiting to be convanient when the 
perllice hears anything of my son and Dimpsy, that the jin-dy-armies 
a know where to find me.” 

stared at him again and again, and then left him, and lost sight of 
him—I hope, as Louis the Fourteenth said to James the Second—for 
ever! To this day I do not know what to think of that very odd 
specimen of my travelling acquaintance. I am undecided as to the 
truth or falsehood of a great portion of his details. I sometimes ask 
myself, could he have invented the whole, day by day, bit by bit? and 
for what ulterior object? Could he have cheated himself all through ? 
Heaven knows. One thing, and one only, is proved by the whole ad- 
venture—and by no means to my satisfaction—namely, that though 
occupied all my life in spelling human nature, I cannot read it yet. 








* An Irish half-crown in the old currency. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S HISTORICAL PLAYS CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY.—NO. II1.* 


BY THE RIGHT HON. T. P. COURTENAY. 


Near ty all the most important events in the reign of Henry Boling- 
broke are referred to in the two plays which bear his name. “ The First 
Part of Henry the Fourth” commences with the announcement (continued — 
from ‘“* Richard the Second ’’) of Henry’s intention to make an expedition 
to the Holy Land. I cannot trace this intention, at this early period of 
the reign. If it existed, it was soon superseded by the two occurrences 
of the year 1402, which are mentioned in the first scene, and which 
bring to our notice those two remarkable characters, Owen Glendower 
and Henry Hotspur.t Owen had defeated the English troops in June, 
1402, and captured Edmund Mortimer; Hotspur had in September, at 
the head of the King’s troops in the north, defeated the Scots at Homil- 
don,t when the Earl of Fife, eldest son of the Duke of Albany,§ and 
Archibald Earl of Douglas, were taken prisoners. 

The Chronicle @ is followed as to the Welsh and the Scottish battles. 
The defeat and capture of Mortimer, by Owen Glendower, and the 
maltreatment of the dead bodies by the Welsh women, are related almost 
in the words of Holinshed. And all historians agree that Hotspur’s 
victory at Homildon was won by the English archers.** “ With vio- 
lence of the English shot the Scots were quite vanquished and put to 
flight :’’ this sentence of Holinshed is probably the origin of a line in 
Shakspeate conveying an idea of a very different weapon from the bobw— 

“ Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour ; 
As by discharge of their artillery, 
And shape of likelihood, the news was told.” 


The denial of the prisoners, of which Shakspeare makes so much, is 
mentioned by Holinshed, on the authority of Hardyng,}{ who says that 
Northumberland gave up his prisoner, namely, the Earl of Fife ; 


** But Sir Henry his son then would not bring 
His prisoners in no wise to the King.” 





* Continued from No. ccxi., page 379. 

+ Henry Perey, surnamed Hotspur, eldest son of the Northumberland of whom 
we heard in “ Richard the Second.” Hotspur was born in 1365 or 1366. 

t This battle was fought on the 14th of September, 1402, near Wooler, within 
the English border—See Hol. iii. 20; Tytler’s Scotland, iii. 128; Lingard, iv. 387. 

§ Steevens explains (Bosw. 187) how Shakspeare was misled by the omission of a 
comma in Holinshed (iii. 21) into calling Fife “ eldest son to beaten Douglas.” 
Here is a curious illustration of the importance of punctuation, and of Shakspeare’s 
reliance upon the chronicler, Albany was brother to King Robert the Third. 

|| Archibald Douglas, fourth Earl of Douglas, surnamed the Tinemamn, i. e. Lose- 
man, from his repeated defeats and miscarriages. (W. Scott’s preface to ‘ Halidon 
Hill.) On the present occasion he lost not only his liberty but an eye. (Otter- 
bourne, 245.) He was slain 1424, fighting in France against the Duke of Bedford. 

© Hol. 20. ** Otterbourne, 237. 

++ Acti. Se.1. Westmoreland, who gives this description, was Ralph Neville 
Lord Neyille of Raby, created Earl of Westmoreland by Richard the Second. 
believe that the Earl of Abergavenny is his lineal descendant and heir male—Co 
lins, v. 151, tt P. 360, Hol. 22, Hall 27. 
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As a follower of the Percies, Hardyng is entitled to credit on this point, 
but the King’s demand of the prisoners does not appear among the 
alleged causes of rebellion, nor is it dwelt upon by other writers of the 
time. The only official document with which J am acquainted prohibits 
the captors from permitting their prisoners to return to Scotland on ran- 
som, but does not require the persons or value of the captives, and con- 
tains an especial salvo of the rights of the captors.* 

The mention of Hotspur’s bravery introduces the name of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Henry the Fifth. 


“No words,” says Campbell, “can do justice to the discriminating traits 
of valorous character in Prince Henry, in Hotspur, in Douglas, in Owen 
Glendower. The first rises to glory out of previous habits and pursuits that 
would have extinguished any character unpossessed of the unquenchable 
Greek fire in Henry of Agincourt, and who shines, as Homer said of Dio- 
med, ‘ like a star that had been bathed in the ocean.’ He is comparatively 
wiser than the irascible Hotspur, and therefore more justly successful. The 
Scottish Douglas retreats at last, but it is only when the field is lost, and he 
had slain three warriors who were the semblance of the King. He was 
personally little interested in the fray, his reputation could afford him to 
retreat { without expense to his honour, and therefure he shows after pro- 
digal valour a discretion which is quite as nationally characteristic as_his 
courage. Owen Glendower is a noble wild picture of the heroic Welsh cha- 
racter—brave, vain, imaginative and superstitious. He was the William 
Wallace of Wales, and his vanity and superstition may be forgiven, for he 
troubled the English till they believed him, and taught him to believe him- 
self, a conjuror.’ 


Much of this is just, as applicable to the heroes whom Shakspeare 
drew: I shall now inquire wiether he drew from history. A passage 
at the end of the play of “ Richard the Second” prepares us for the 
unfavourable picture of the young Henry’s behaviour, which fills so 
great a space in the two parts of ‘“* Henry the Fourth.” 


“ Boling. Can no man tell of my unthrifty son? 
’Tis full three months since I did see him last :— 
If any plague hang over us, ’tis he. 

Inquire at London, ’mongst the taverns there, 
For there, they say, he daily doth frequent 
With unrestramed loose companions.” 


After some further detail of his extravagancies, Hotspur himself is 
made to relate that he saw the Prince two days before, who, on being 
invited to an exercise of arms at Oxford, gave an answer indicative both 
of profligacy and boldness ; so as to induce his father to say— 


“ As dissolute as desperate: yet through both 
I see some sparkles of a better hope, 
Which elder days may happily bring forth.” 


—— 
a 


* Writ directed to the two Percies and others, 22nd Sept., 1402—Rymer, viii. 
278. A commentator says (Bosw. 188) that by the law of arms any man who had 
taken any captive whose redemption did not exceed 10,000 crowns had him cleariy 
to himself, either to acquit or ransom at his pleasure. It does not seem at all un- 
reasonable that the King should, on great occasions, interfere to prohibit the setting 
free a prisoner who might be dangerous to the realm. 

+ Iu his preface to a new edition of Shakspeare (p. xxxix.), published after my 
article No, 11. was written. 

i Surely there is a misprint here. 
“ Richard the Second,” Act v. Sc. 3. 











Malone noticed * the anachronism of ascribing these habits to the 
Prince, who, having been born in 1387, was now only thirteen years old: 
bat no other doubt occurred to his mind of the accuracy of Shakspeare’s 
description. Mr. Luders,t I believe, first called in question the re- 
ceived opinion of Henry’s irregularities ; and the recent publication of 
Mr. Tyler { is an elaborate attempt to confute it. 

In the present play the King expresses a wish that it could be disco- 
vered that the two Henries had been changed in infancy. 


“ Oh, that it could be proved 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In eradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And call’d mine—Percy, his—Plantagenet !"§ 


And we are taught throughout the play to look upon the Prince and 
Hotspur as contemporaries and rivals. Now, Henry Percy was old 
enough to be the other Henry’s father; being of the age of Henry the 
Fourth.) And Mr. Tyler has shown that nothing can be more inaccu- 
rate than to represent Percy as bearing testimony against the young 
Prince, whose exertions, on the contrary, towards the suppression of the 
rebellion of the Welshmen, he recognised in his letters to the Council.¢ 

But, was the Prince a young profligate, addicted to low company and 
of vicious habits, or are all, Shakspeare’s scenes in which Falstaff is 
introduced the mere creation of the poet? Mr. Tyler clearly shows 
that Henry was from an unusually early age, and even while under 
tutelage, actively employed against the rebels; and we have his father’s 
letters noticing his “ bonne exploit en parties de Gales.” And he had 
recently been appointed lieutenant of Wales.** Yet this may be true, 
and still the story of his dissoluteness may be true also. How many 
guardsmen and dragoons have we all known, who have been notorious in 
their excesses, yet gallant and attentive officers ! 

Shakspeare drew the character of Henry from the chronicles which 
existed in English in his time; partly, too, from the old play;++ and 
partly, perhaps, from tradition. In order to heighten the contrast, he 





* Bosw. 152. 

+ Essay on the Character of Henry the Fifth, when Prince of Wales: by Alex- 
ander Luders. 1813. 

t Henry of Monmouth, or Memoirs of the Life and Character of Henry the 
Fifth: by the Rev. John Endell Tyler. 1838. 

§ Act i. Se. 1. || Henry the Fourth was born April 6, 1366. 

@ Tyler, i. 102, 3. This author has printed a letter, purporting to come from 
Prince Henry to his father’s Council, of date May 15 (1401, as Tyler supposes), on 
his operations against Glendower. I entertain the doubt which Tyler anticipates, 
whether Henry (who had not only a council in attendance upon him, but a governor 
or tutor also) wrote this letter himself; but nothing of importance turns upon it. 
Is it not probable, too, that the letters printed in Tyler’s pages 104 and 137, both 
dated from Shrewsbury in May, were both written in the same year ?—See 
Nicolas's Privy Council, ii. 61, 62. 

** Tyler, i. 100, 102, 135. Nicolas’s Privy Council, i. 206. From the incom- 
pleteness of his, references, it is very difficult to trace Mr. Tyler's authorities. Iam 
sorry to observe that the letter of 15th May, 1401, cited by Tyler, as that of “a 
gallant young warrior, full of promptitude and intrepidity,”’ indicates rather too 
much of severity in the young prince. 

++ “ The famous victories of Henry the Fifth, containing the memorable battle 
of Agincourt,” in the six old plays. Ittakes in the King’s youth, as represented in 
Shakspeare’s “ Henry the Fourth.” ) 
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has generally taken the most unfavourable version of the stories against 
the Prince. 

The second act exhibits the Prince in very low company, and con- 
cerned in the robbery at Gadshill, near Rochester, of some public 
officers who were conveying money to the King’s Exchequer. ere is 
nothing here that might not have been taken from the old play, and 
there are minute circumstances * which show that Shakspeare had that 
coarse and worthless drama in his hand. But he had also the authority 
of Stow— 


“ He lived somewhat insolently, insomuch that whilst his father lived, 
being accompanied with some of his young Zords and gentlemen, he would 
wait in disguised array for his own receivers, and distress them of their 
money. And sometimes at such enterprises both he and his company were 
sorely beaten. And when their receivers made their complaint to him, how 
they were robbed in coming unto him, he would give them discharge of so 
much money as they had lost. And besides that, they should not depart 
without great rewards for their trouble and vexation; especially they should 
be rewarded that best had resisted him and his company, and of whom he 
had received the greatest and most strokes.” 


All this is very bad, but there is nothing here to justify the poet in 
connecting Henry with professed highwaymen. 

I have been nursing a doubt whether Shakspeare intended to repre- 
sent the companions of the Prince as persons originally in low life.t My 
doubt is partly grounded upon the names which he has selected, (for they 
are all his own,) being mostly the names of good families of the time. I 
shall not enter into the controversy concerning Falstaff,{ except to observe 
that the name, whether of Falstaff, Fastolffe, or Oldcastle, was certainly 
the name of a gentleman. Bardolph was a noble name, as we learn 
from the second part of this very play. Potns § also belonged to gentle 
blood. Still, considering the situations and demeanour which Shak- 
speare assigns to such of these men as appeared in the French wars, | 
cannot but conclude that, though these good names occurred to him, and 
thought he wrote one passage applicable only to gentlemen, he intended 
to draw professional thieves. 

Perhaps a distinction is to be made as to Poins, whom the poet makes 
the especial favourite of the Prince, and possibly intended us to regard 
him as, like the Prince, an amateur robber. Though the frolic of “ rob- 
bing the thieves ”’ || is not precisely that which Stow describes, it is suffi- 
ciently near to it; and Stow is followed as to the repayment :— 


“ Prince. O, my sweet beef, I must still be good angel to thee; the 
money is paid back again. 

“ Falstaff. O, I do not like that paying back; ’tis a double labour.” 
But Stow could only write from tradition, or some older authority ; and 
Mr. Luders ¢ has shown clearly that there is not contemporary authority 
for the story, in either of its shapes. Those writers who could have 
witnessed, or have learned from recent information, the practices of the 
Prince, convey to us the notion that Henry was deeply stained with all 





* Especially the robbery of a carrier at Gadshill. 
t Act i. Se.2; Act ii. Sc. 1, 2, 4. t See Bosw. xvi. 410. 
I know not whether the Poyntzes of Sussex claim to be descended from the 
Poins who flourished about this time. See Banks, i. 401. 
|| Act ii. Se. 2, q P, 98. 
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the vices of his years, and was led into the excesses which unrestrained 
youth is apt to fall into; but, it is added, that it was only in the interval 
allowed by his martial duties that he indulged in them:* and this 
indeed was apparently Shakspeare’s impression. 

Other writers only testify by inference; they tell us of the Prince’s 
subsequent reformation, (to which the second part of this play will lead 
us,) and from this we are to collect that there was much to reform. 
According to Shakspeare, indeed, this intended reformation was always 
in the mind of the Prince, who tells us, in an artificial soliloquy, that, 
like the sun, whose splendour is more admired when he breaks through | 
a mist, 

** So, when this loose behaviour I throw off, 
And pay the debt I never promised, 
By how much better than my word I am, 
By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes ; 
And, like bright metal, on a sullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off.” + 


Shakspeare certainly wished his hearers to contemplate Henry from 
the beginning as not irretrievably lost ; for we have seen} that even his 
father, when at the height of his displeasure, looked forward to an 
amendment. 

But the most popular and striking of the heroes of this play is to be 
found among the Percies, whom the third scene of the first act places 
in angry conference with the King, concerning the prisoners of Homil- 
don, and the ransoming of Mortimer. 

Shakspeare imputes a peculiar degree of hostility to the Earl of Wor- 
cester,§ the brother of Northumberland. Referring to Hotspur’s diso- 
bedience, Westmoreland says,— 


“ This is his uncle’s teaching, this is Worcester— 
Malevolent to you in all aspécts.”’|| 


Hardyng says that the three Percies jointly endeavoured to persuade 
Henry not to assume the crown, and makes no distinction between 
them. Both the brothers had been employed and favoured by Richard, 
and both had received earldoms from him. Shakspeare’s authority is 
Holinshed,{ who says of Worcester, ‘‘ Whose study was ever (as some 
write) to procure malice and set things in a broil ;” and calls him “ the 
procurer and setter forth of all the mischief.’’** 

The perfumed Lord who was sent by the King to demand Hotspur’s 
prisoners is the creation of Shakspeare, to set off the character of that 
rough and impatient soldier. That character too is extremely well kept 
up in the violent speeches about Mortimer, and the ridicule of the flat- 
teries of Bolingbroke :— 


“Why, what a oy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 





* Elmham, p. 12, quoted by Luders, p. 7. The writer whom we call Titus Livius 
follows Elmham with some modification, 

+ Act i. Se. 2. ' = F. § Thomas Percy, 

|] Act i. Se, 1. @ iii. 22. 

** It is difficult to get at the prime origin of any statement. This is copied 
from Walsingham, but he only says,—“ inventor (ut dicitur) totius mali,”—P, 369. 
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Look,— when his infant fortune came to age;— 
And,—gentle Harry Percy,—and, kind cousin.”* 


Music was classed among effeminate employments, and Hotspur is 
judiciously made a despiser of that fascinating art,t in which ‘he differs 
both from the Prince of Wales and from Owen Glendower. Whenever 
he appears, his character of this northern hero is sustained with con- 
summate skill as an impetuous, hot, and haughty, but generous, ‘as well 
as brave and skilful, warrior. 

But all this is Shakspeare’s own ; the Hotspur of history is a gallant 
soldier and able commander, but we do not even know that he was 
“irascible;” and he might have been, for anything to be found in the 
chronicles, a director, as other warriors are, of a public concert, and have 
possessed all the virtues and accomplishments of gentle life. 

The surname of Hotspur had no reference to his disposition or 
temper: “this Henry,” says a chronicler,{ speaking of the early part 
of Richard the Second, “was called by the French and Scots Harre 
Hatesporre, because, in the silence of the night, and while others reposed 
in sleep, he would labour indefatigably against his enemy, as if heating 
his spurs, which we call Hatesporre.’? Another writer says, that “ the 
hopes of the whole nation were reposed in him :’§ and in all the chro- 
nicles, including those of later date, from which Shakspeare wrote, all 
terms of praise are bestowed upon the martial spirit and great power of 
this famous Percy, but there is no trace of the peculiar character, so 
skilfully and agreeably delineated by the poet. It would perhaps be 
more easy, and doubtless more gratifying, to justify from history such 
passages as the following, than those which display testiness or rude- 
ness :— 

* By heav’n, methinks, it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 


So he that doth redeem her thence might wear, 
Without corrival, all her dignities.” 


Mr. Tyler agrees with Sir Harris Nicolas, in tracing in certain letters 
from Hotspur, recently published,)| ‘‘a strict accordance with the sup- 
posed haughty, captious, and uncompromising character of that eminent 
soldier.”” I suspect that this remark would not have been made, if 
Shakspeare had not taught us to believe that Hotspur deserved the 
epithets: the letters, in truth, contain firm but temperate remonstrances 
at the unprovided state in which he was left as commander of the 
King’s army ; and a protest, that the responsibility of failure rests not 
upon him, but upon those who withheld the necessary payments. Of 
haughtiness or captiousness I find nothing. 

In one of these letters Hotspur uses an expression, which I quote,-be- 
cause there is a remarkable, though, I am satisfied an accidental, coin- 
cidence with a line in the play.—‘* Do not be displeased,’’ he says to 


the council, “that I write—nounsachantment en ma royde et feble 
manier.”” 





! 


| Tyler, i. 09. Nicolas, pref. xxxviii. 


§ Wals. 367. 


s Act i, Se. 3. + Act iii. Se. l. t Knighton, P- 2696. 
| 
t 
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If it had-been possible for Shakspeare to have read ‘this passage, I 
should suppose that the word nounsachantment was amplified in the de- 
scription;ef the interview with the finicking courtier, to whom, Hotspur 
“answered neglectingly I know not what.’’ 

The poet is borne out not only by the chronicle, but by more.au- 
thentic history, in classing among the grievances of Percy the King’s 
rejection of his request— 

“ That we, at our own charge, shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer, 
Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray’d 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against the great magician, damn’d Glendower.’* 


This insinuation on the part of the King, that Mortimer suffered 
himself to be captured, is ascribed to him in a manifesto of dubious 
authenticity, given in Hall’s chronicle,t and is noticed by Hardyng ;¢ 


“ He said him nay, for he was taken prisoner 
By his consent and treason to his foe.” 


I do not agree with Mr. Tyler that the king’s letter,§ lamenting the 
cxpture of his cousin, proves that he entertained no such suspicion. 
That letter was written some months before Mortimer married the 
daughter of the Welsh chieftain,|| and wrote thus to his tenants :-— 

“Owen Glendower has raised a quarrel of which the object is, if King 
Richard be alive, to restore him to his crown, and if not, that my honoured 


nephew (Earl of March), who is the right heir to the said crown, shall be 
king of England, and that the said Owen will assert his right in Wales.” 


When such events followed a capture, it was not unreasonable to 
suspect that the surrender was voluntary. Shakspeare did not seek for 
romantic incidents, still less imagine them; many a dramatist, still 
more a novelist, would have imagined Mortimer captivated in the first 
instance by the charms of the mountain nymph, accidentally discovered 
playing upon her harp, and for her sake abandoning King Henry. 

Shakspeare also owes to Holinshed his mistake,** in supposing that 
the Edmund Mortimer, who was prisoner and afterwards son-in-law to 
Glendower, was Edmund Mortimer Earl of March,tt whom King 
Richard had proclaimed heir to the crown, and who was, according to 
hereditary right, now entitled to it. The Earl of March was nowa 
child: it was his uncle Sir Edmund Mortimer (second son of the first 
Edmund Earl of March){{ whose adventures Shakspeare relates and 
misapplies. 

“ Hotspur. ...... Did king Richard, then, 
Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir tof{the crown ?$§ 

“ North. He did.” 





* Act i. Se. 3. + P. 27, 30. t P. 380. 

§ June 25, 1402. Nicolas i. 185. Tyler i. 162. And Walsingham speaks (p. 
365) of Mortimer’s capture proditione mediante. 

|| Stow, 328, Otterb. 238. © Tyler, 135. 

** Malone and others have fallen into the same error (Bosw., 219, 220). 

t+ Tyler, i. 130. I cannot find any ancient authority for supposing the prisoner 
to have been the Earl of March. 

tt By Philippa, heiress of Lionel Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward the 
Third. §§ Act i. Sc, 3. 
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Hotspur calls Mortimer his brother, because he married his sister 
Elizabeth.* , 

For one scene in this play I can find no authority. It is that in 
which Hotspur reads a letter from a correspondent, who endeavours to 
dissuade him from his enterprise. Nothing shows more curiously how 
these historical plays have taken the place of history, than the pains 
taken to trace this letter by tradition to a particular person. One com- 
mentator,} against all probability, ascribes it to the Scottish Lord 
March; while Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, the friend of Scott, traces it to a 
Rokeby, who was sheriff of Northumberland.§ 

Of the wife of Hotspur, history furnishes nothing but the name. I 
am therefore not called upon to exercise the ungracious duty of calling 
in question Mrs. Jamieson’s beautiful and judicious sketch of her. | 

Shakspeare is borne out by the chronicles in calling Owen Glen- 
dower a magician, and introducing the wonders which preceded his 


birth. 


“This Owen Glendower,” says Holinshed,] “was son to an esquire of 
Wales, named Griffith Viehen (Vaughan ?) ;** he dwelled in the parish of 
Conway, within the county of Merioneth, in North Wales, in a place called 
Glindourwie, which is as much as to say in English, as the valley by the 
side of the water of Dee, by occasion of which he was surnamed Glendour 
Dew. He was first set to study the laws of the realm, and became an utter 
barrister, or an apprentice of the law, as they termed him, and served 
King Richard at Flint Castle, when he was taken by Henry Duke of Lan- 
caster; though others have written that he served this King Henry the 
Fourth before he came to attend the Crown in the room ofan esquire.” .. . 

.+.+. “In the month of March (1402) appeared a blazing star, first 
between the east part of the firmament and the north, flashing forth fire 
and flames round about it, and lastly, shooting forth fiery beams towards 
the north, foreshowing (as was thought) the great effusion of blood that 
followed about the parts of Wales and Northumberland, In much about 
the same time Owen Glendower, with his Welshmen, fought with the Lord 
Grey of Ruthin, coming forth to defend his possessions, which the same 
Owen wasted and destroyed.” ..... “About mid August, the King, to 
chastise the presumptuous attempts of the Welshman, went with a great 
power of men into Wales, to pursue the captain of the Welsh rebels, Owen 
Glendower; but in effect he lost his labour, for Owen conveyed himself out 
of the way into his known lurking-places, and, as was thought, through art 
magic,t+ he caused such foul weather of winds, tempests, rain, snow, and 





—_—— 





* Shakspeare (Act ii. Se. 3, &c.) calls this lady Kate; Hall and Holinshed cal! 
her Elinor, and mention that she was aunt to the Earl of March, on which account 
Shakspeare, apparently forgetting that he had correctly styled Lady Perey Morti- 
mer’s sister, in another place (Act iii. Sc. 1.) makes Mortimer speak of her as his 
aunt. There is throughout a confusion between uncle and nephew. 

+ Act ii. Se. 3. t Edwards, in Bosw., 251. 

§ Lockhart, ii. 386. But this Rokeby fought against the Rebels, Hol. 45. 

|| Characteristics of Women, ii. 238. I ougkt to have noticed, in No. 1, this 
lady’s highly wrought and attractive notice of Constance. I do not quarrel with 
what she says of Skakspeare’s Constance, but I am afraid that she is a little too 
enthusiastic about the original. 

© iii. 17. Owen was born in 1359. 

** I do not know whether the amiable, honest, and hospitable Sir Robert 
Vaughan, late member for Merionethshire, is of this house. 

++ Wals. 365. Hardyng, p. 360, says, 

“ The king had nothing but tempest foul, and rain, 
As long as he was ay in Wales ground, 
Rocks and mists, winds and storms certain, 
All men trowed that witches it made that stourde.” 
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hail to be raised, for the annoyance of the King’s army, that the King was 

constrained to return home, having caused his people yet to spoil and burn 

first a great part of the country.” .... . “ Strange wonders happened, as 

men reported, at the nativity of this man, for the same night he was born 

se father’s horses in the stable were found to stand in blood up to their 
ies.""* 


With a little amplification, and some transposition of dates, these 
passages justify our poet. 
ve oo. at my apnidg ( 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets ; and, at my birth, 


The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward.” 


But, while Owen thus boasted of preternatural incidents, he took 
pains also to impress upon his English friend Hotspur that he was fa- 
miliar with the arts of gentle life. 

“T can speak English, lord, as well as you; 
For I was train’d up in the English court ; 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament ; 
A virtue that was never seen in you.” 


I do not understand why 'the Welsh chieftain is made to boast of his 
musical accomplishments (of which history knows nothing), rather than 
of the law studies which are recorded by the chronicler. Perhaps it 
was to introduce Hotspur’s disclaimer of such effeminate practices : 

*T had rather be a kitten, and cry—mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers.’ 

I shall quote no more of these heretical sentiments: the following is 
very characteristic of Shakspeare’s Hotspur :— 

. I'll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend ; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I°}l cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 


The contrast in regard to music should have been made between the 
two Henries, since Henry Plantagenet was undoubtedly a musician.t 
Perhaps the character of the Welsh hero is less clearly developed than 
either of the others, But Campbell has forgotten that this mountain 
chief was bred in Lincoln’s Inn, and followed the court of Richard the 
Second. These are the facts, and Shakspeare has painted Owen ac- 
cordingly. If he was “a conjuror,” he learnt his art in the English 
court, rather than in the wilds of Merionethshire. 

“In faith, he is a worthy gentleman ; 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments ; valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affable ; and as bountiful 
As mines of India.” 


I know not whether he was imaginative, but he construed his daugh- 
ter’s Welsh into gentle and poetical English :— 











* Hol. 17, 19, 20, 21. This is all from Walsingham, p, 367. 
+ Elmham, as noted in p. 5. 
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Upon the wanton rushes lay you down, 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, i 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 

And on your eye-lids crown the god of sleep, 

Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness ; 

Making such difference *twixt wake and sleep, 

As is the difference ‘twixt day and night, 

The hour before the heavenly-harness’d team 

Begins his golden progress in the east.” 

It is, again, for the purpose of a contrast with the impatient Percy, 

that Owen Glendower, without any warrant in history or probability, is 
made a bore. 


———**Q, he's as tedious 

As is a tired horse, a railing wife ; 

Worse than a smoky house :—I’d rather live 
With cheese and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any summer-house in Christendom.” 


In Hotspur’s description of the subjects of this tedious talk he 
alludes to 


“the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies.” 


The three conspirators fancied themselves typified by a wolf, a dra- 
gon, and a lion, by whom the kingdom was, according to the prophet, to 
be divided.* 

The chronicles + are followed in making the house of the Archdeacon 
of Bangor the scene of these discussions, and of the treaty between Mor- 
timer, the Percies, and Glendower, for a tripartite division of the King’s 
dominions.{ I have no space for considering Mr. Tyler’s doubts § of 
the authenticity of this treaty of partition ; supported, or not, by history, 
the whole scene is eminently good. And so is that which follows, | in 
which the king takes the prince to task for his wild courses and neglect 
of public affairs. There is no authority for such remonstrance, and it 
is certain that no such could have taken place on the eve of the battle 
of Shrewsbury. There, probably, never was a prince who, at his age, 
for he was now only sixteen, had so honourably distinguished himself: 
the terms applied in the following passage to his supposed rival might 
with more reason have been applied to him :— 


*“* Thrice has this Hotspur Mars in swathing clothes, 
This infant warrior, in his enterprise, 
Discomfited great Douglas; ta’en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him.” 


For Henry Plantagenet was but a boy, whereas Percy himself, of 
whom Shakspeare says— 


** And being no more in debt to years than thou,” 


was now six-and-thirty years old—the age of the father, not of the son. 
But this is not the only use which the poet has made of his licence in 
this passage—Percy, so far from being uniformly successful in his en- 
terprises against the Douglas, having been himself taken at the battle of 





* See the notes in Bosw., 312, and Hall, 28. For Glendower’s character and 
end, see Tyler, i. 244. 
+ See Tyler, i. 148. t Hol., 22. § P. 141. || Act iii, Se, 2. 














Otterbourne, when he would have’ been prisoner to Douglas, had not the 
gallant Earl James been slain in the action.* It does not appear that 
young Henry had as yet been admitted into the Privy Council, but he 
had a council of his own, as well as a governor :+—the whole scene is 
out of place. It has already been remarked by commentators,{ that 
the following lines are improperly placed here :— 


“ Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 
Which by thy younger brother is supplied.” 


I shall revert to them hereafter; but I solicit the insertion of some 
parts of the king’s remonstrance, which appear to me exceedingly touch- - 
ing and effective, and much to be praised for the beauty and appropriate 
stateliness of the rhythm. 


“I know not whether God will have it so, 
For some displeasing service I have done, 
That in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He'll breed revengement and a scourge for me ; 
But thou dost, in thy passages of life, 
Make me believe,—that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven, 
To punish my mistreadings. Tell me else, 
Could such inordinate and low desires, 
Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean attempts, 
Such barren pleasures, rude society, 
As thou art match’d withal and grafted to, 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood, 
And hold their level with thy princely heart?” 
Again— 
'  “ Had I so lavish of my presence been, 
So common-hackney’d in the eyes of men, 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company ; 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had still kept loyal to possession, 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 
By being seldom seen, I could not stir, 
But, like a comet, I was wonder’d at: 
That men would tell their children, This is he ; 
Others would say,— Where ? which is Bolingbroke ? 
And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 
And dress’d myself in such humility, 
That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. 
Thus did I keep my person fresh and new ; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen, but wonder'd at: and so my state, 
Seldom, but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 
And won, by rareness, such solemnity. 
The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 


* Collins, ii, 268. 

+ Or Maitre. See Tyler, p. 100, Nicolas, 176,177. The Council recommended 
Lord Worcester, Lord Lovel, or Thomas Erpingham, It appears that Worcester 
was appointed. Wals. 367. 

} Bosw., 325. 
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Soon kindled and soon burn’d : ’carded his state ; 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools ; 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns; 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gibing boys, nad stand the push 

Of every beardless vain comparative : 

Grew a companion to the common streets, 
Enfeoff'd himself to popularity : 

That, being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes, 

They surfeited with honey, and began 

To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 

So, when he had occasion to be seen, 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard, not regarded.” . 
——“ For all the world, 
As thou art to this hour was Richard then, 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspurg ; 
And even as I was then, is Percy now.” 


The comparison of Prince Henry with Richard the Second is very 
beautiful, but not appropriate ; Henry at no time of his life displayed 
any want of energy, or suffered his love of pleasure to interfere with the 
active duties in which the greater part of his life was spent. If the 
people were familiar with his name, it was chiefly because his martial 
deeds were in every mouth. 

I find no warrant either in the play or the history for Schlegel’s notion 
that the king’s jealousy of his son’s brilliant qualities drove Henry into 
loose company, in order to avoid the appearance of ambition.* As 
Shakspeare took from his favourite chronicles the notion of a difference 
(to which he has assigned an erroneous date +) between the king and 
the prince, it is remarkable that he did not dramatise an incident re- 
lated by Holinshed as occurring in the interview. 


“ Whilst these things were a doing in France, the Lord Henry Prince of 
Wales got knowledge that certain of his father’s servants were busy to give 
information against him, whereby discord might raise betwixt him and his 
father ; for they put into the king’s head, not only what evil rule (according 
to the course of youth) the prince kept to the offence of many, but also what 
great resort of people came to his house, so that the court was nothing fur- 
nished with such a train as daily followed the prince. These tales brought 
no small suspicion into the king’s head, lest his son would presume to usurp 
the crown, he being yet alive, through which suspicious jealousy it was per- 
ceived that he favoured not his son as in times past he had done. The 
prince, sore offended with such persons, as by slanderous reports sought not 
only to spot his good name abroad in the realm, but to sow discord also be- 
twixt him and his father, wrote his letters into every part of the realm to 
reprove all such slanderous devices of those that sought his discredit ; and, 
to clear himself the better, that the world might understand what wrong he 
had to be slandered in such wise, about the feast of Peter and Paul, to wit 
the 29th day of June, he came to the court with such a number of noblemen 
and other his friends that wished him well, as the like train had seldom been 
seen repairing to the court at any one time in those days. He was ap- 
parelled in a gown of blue satin, full of small eyelet-holes, at every hole the 


-_ ———- -— - ——— 








¢ A. W. Schlegel, Cours de Lit. Dram., iii. 97. 


+ The interview, according to Holinshed, took place in 1412, nearly ten years 
after the battle of Shrewsbury. 
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needle hanging by a silk thread, with which it was sewed. About his arm 
he wore a hound's collar, set full of SS of gold, and the tirets likewise being 
of the same metal.’ * 

In this strange dress, not, however, as I believe altogether his own 
fancy,t the prince and his companions entered the Royal Hall at West- 
minster: he commanded his followers to halt in the middle of the Hall 
(though pressed by the Lords to advance), while he himself was con- 
ducted by some officers of the household into the Privy Chamber of 
the king, then grievously diseased. There, kneeling down before his 
father, he said— 


«Most redoubted and sovereign lord and father, I am at this time come to 
your presence as your liege man, and as your natural son, in all things to 
be at your commandment. And where I understand you have in suspicion 
my demeanour against your grace, you know very well that if I knew any 
man within this realm of whom you should stand in fear, my duty were to 
— that person, thereby to remove that grief from your heart. Then 

ow much more ought I to suffer death, to ease your grace of that grief 
which you have of me, being your natural son and liege man? and to that 
end I have this day. made myself ready by confession and receiving of the 
sacrament. And, therefore, I beseech you, most redoubted lord and dear fa- 
ther, for the honour of God, to ease your heart of all such suspicion as you have 
of me, and to despatch me here before your knees, with this same dagger ;’ 
[and withal he delivered to the king his dagger with all humble reverence, 
adding further, that his life was not so dear to him that he wished to live one 
day in his displeasure,] ‘ and, therefore, in thus ridding me out of life, and 
yourself from all suspicion, here in presence of these lords, and before God, 
at the day of the general judgment I faithfully protest clearly to forgive 
you.’ The king, moved herewith, cast from him the dagger, and, embracin 
the prince, kissed him, and with shedding tears confessed that indeed he ha 
him partly in suspicion, though now (as he perceived) not with just cause, 
Henry requested that his accusers might be punished, but the king said, 
that * he must tarry a parliament, that such offenders might be punished 
by judgment of their peers,’ And so for that time he was dismissed with 
great signs of love and fatherly affection. Thus were the father and the son 
reconciled, betwixt whom the said pickthanks had sown division, insomuch 
that the son, upon a vehement concert of unkindness sprung up in the fa- 
ther, was in the way to be worn out of favour, which was the more likely to 
come to pass by their informations that privily charged him with riot and 
other uncivil demeanour unseemly for a prince ; indeed, he was youthfully 
given, grown to audacity, and had chosen him companions agreeable to his 
age, with whom he spent his time in such recreations, exercises, and de- 
lights as he fancied. But yet it should seem, by the report of some writers, 
that Ais behaviour was not offensive, or at least tending to the damage of 
anybody ; sith he had a care to avoid doing of wrong, and to tender his 
affections within the tract of virtue, whereby he opened unto himself a 
ready passage of good liking among the prudent sort, and was beloved of 
such as could discern his disposition, which was in no degree so excessive 
as that he deserved in such vehement manner to be suspected.” 


The conference between father and son is interrupted by news of the 
rising of the Percies brought from the Scottish Lord March ;{ where- 





* Hol. iii. 53. Stow, 339. 

+ Lam sorry that I cannot now refer to the book in which I have seen a dress 
of this sort described. 

t By a confusion he is called in the play Lord Mortimer of Scotland. He was 
George Dunbar, tenth Earl of Dunbar and March, who had expatriated himself 
from Scotland and joined Henry the Fourth. 
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upon the King assigns. to his’ several sons, not excluding Henry, their 
respective times and Jines of march. In fact, young Hetry was at this 
very time in the field, and had not been in London fora considerable 
time. | 3 ei 

The fourth “act introduces Douglas in person. Shakspeare makes 
him a little boastful :— bw ai eid 


‘“No man so potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard him.” 


In history he is only brave and unfortunate. 
The absence of the elder Percy is according to history :— 
“ His uncle dear was with him there deed, 
His father came not out of Northumberland, 
But failed him foul without witte or rede. 
But to the King he came I understand, 
Whereby submitting him unto his royal hand, ; 
Whom then he put to hold in sore prison, 
With two men of his own, in Bagington.”* _ ., 
There was perhaps some ground for the doubt about: Northumber- 
land’s motives which Worcester suggests. | 
“Tt will be thought, 
By some that know not why he is away, 
That wisdom, lovalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings, kept the earl from: hence.” 


It is consistent with the sanguine and fearless character of Hotspur 
to answer— 

“T rather of his absence make this use ;— 
It lends a lustre and more great opinion; 
A larger dare, to our great enterprise, 
Than if the earl were here ; for men must think, 
If we, without his help, can make a head 
To push against the kingdom, with his help 
We shall o’erturn it topsy-turvy down.” 


Glendower was also absent, but was busily engaged in his country.t 

Douglas says of him— 
“ And comes not in, o’erruled by prophecies.” 

I do not find in the usual works Shakspeare’s authority for this cause 
of the Welshman’s absence; but it is in good keeping. 

In this scene, Sir Richard Vernon} brings an account of Prince 
Henry and his companions, which is worthy of notice in several re- 
spects :-— 


i 


“ Hotspur. . . . . . Whereis his son, 
The nimble-footed § mad-cap Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daff’d the world aside, 
And bid it pass ? 

“* Vernon. All furnish’d, all in arms, 

All plumed like estridges that wing the wind ; 





* Hardyng, p. 361. + Tyler, p. 167. 

{ 1 suppose that this Vernon is Sir Richard of Haddon (ancestor of Lord 
Vernon). His suecessor is said to have died about 1425; his own death is not 
mentioned by Collins (vii. 399), perhaps because he died by the hands of the 
executioner. 

§ Steevens quotes from Stow the mention of Henry's great swiftness of foot. 
Bosw., 359. It is also mentioned by Elmham. 
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out, cco!) Bated like eagles having lately bathed's)\-2s e017! ont cog 
{} is 25” TTR ye Pa peng spent oh ag 8 1497 
| As full of spitit as the month of May, ng 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer ; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls.” 


This is a description of the chosen companions of the prince ; if it stood 
alone, I should say without doubt that Shakspeare didnot intend to 
place him in low company, but the balance of evidence is the other 
way, and the poet must have here forgotten himself, for he surely did 
not liken Falstaff to the ostridge or the eagle, or Bardolph to the month 
of May. I believe the description to be true to history, and Henry to 
have been (though not at this time) surrounded by smart, brave, gay, 
and perhaps dissolute young men. It would be wrong to omit the 
description of their leader, though often quoted :— 


“T saw young Harry—with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arined— 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And-vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with nuble horsemanship.” 


We are now brought to the “ rebel camp near Shrewsbury,”* when 
Hotspur, with his characterestic ardour, proposes an immediate attack 
upon the king; who, while the insurgents are in deliberation, sends 
Sir Walter Blunt ¢ with “ gracious offers.” The poet has substituted 
Blunt (who, however, was present with the king’s force) for “ the 
Abbot of Shrewsbury, and one of the clerks of the privy seal,’ { who 
carried “ offers of pardon, if they would come to. any reasonable agree- 
ment.”? This scene, and the first and second of the fifth act, are chiefly 
occupied with the discussion of these offers. 

The enumeration of grievances is taken from a paper published by 
Hall § as a manifesto issued by them on taking up arms, and Shakspeare 
has copied the error of the chronicler in respect of the Mortimers. A 
less inaccurate manifesto is contained || in the second, which may be 
called the Yorkist edition of Hardyng’s Chronicle. The gravamen of 
the charge against Henry is, in the manifesto as well as in the speeches 
put into the mouth of the Percies, that, having sworn that he only came 
for his own inheritance, he deposed and murdered Richard, ] and 
seized the crown, and that he refused to ransom Mortimer, alleging that 
he had treacherously given himself up. 

The chronicle is closely followed in sending Worcester to the king, 
at the suggestion of Hotspur, who apparently had the command. And 
it is also from Holinshed that Shakspeare takes the repetition of “ the 
liberal kind offers of the king,’’ ** who “ had condescended to all that 
was reasonable at his hands to be required, and seemed to humble 





* Act iv. Se. 3. 

+ The ancestor of Mr. Blount, of Mapledurham ‘in Oxfordshire. See Burke’s 
Commoners, iii. 165. 

t Hol.. 25; Wals. 368. § P. 29. 

|| Sir Henry Eilis’s edition of Hardyng, p. 353. Mr. Tyler (i: 163) deems this 
a forgery, upon grounds which do not satisfy me. 

@ Walsingham says (368) that the rebels reported that Richard was alive: and 
Mortimer’s letter refers to the possibility of his being so, This inconsisteucy is 
certainly in favour of Tyler’s opinion. ** Act v. Sc, 2. 
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himself more than was meet for his estate ;°* and 80, also, of the con- 
cealment of those offers from Hotspur: but the reason is supplied by 
Shakspeare, who makes Worcester calculate that the king would for- 
give the younger Percy, but wreak his vengeance upon the father and 
uncle, 

The prince’s offer of a single combat with Hotspur is imagined by 
Shakspeare, as well as Hotspur’s contemptous allusion to the follies of 
his supposed rival. All this is in good keeping with the rest of the 
olay, but in utter defiance of history. That Henry was as modest as 


ernon describes him is very probable, but he could not say without 
absurdity— 


“T may speak it to my shame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry.” 


Percy’s war-cry and exhortation are from the chronicle :—t 


“The Lord Percy, as a captain of high courage, began to exhort the captains 
and soldiers to prepare themselves for battle, since the matter was grown to 
that point, that by no means it could be avoided, so that (said he) this day 
shall either bring us all toadvancement and honour, or else, if it shall chance 
us to be overcome, shall deliver us from the king’s spiteful malice and cruel 
disdain ; for playing the men, as we ought to do, better it is to die in battle 
for the commonwealth’s cause, than, through coward-like fear, to prolong 
life, which shall afterwards be taken from us by sentence of the enemy. . . 
. . + « The king’s party crying St. George upon them; the adversaries 
cried Espérance,} Percy.” 

“Oh, gentlemen, the time of life is short; 
To spend that shortness basely were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 
An tf we live, we live to tread on kings ; 
If die, brave death, when princes die with us ! 
Now for our conscience,—the arms are fair, 
When the intent of bearing them is just.” 


“ Now—Espérance !—Percy !—and set on!” 


If it should be observed that the language which Shakspeare puts 
in the mouth of Hotspur, though evidently suggested by Holinshed,§ 
savours more than its original of opposition to kings as kings, it should 
be remembered, also, that this rebel chief is overcome and slain, and 
his companions beheaded. 


‘* Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke.” 


The incidents of the battle of Shrewsbury are in part warranted by 
the chronicle, in part imaginary. Among the latter is the slaying of 
Hotspur by the prince himself, which, if not gratuitously invented by 
the poet for improving his plot, may have originated in a mis-reading 
of one chronicler by another.||_ Among the former are the killing of the 
king’s likenesses, and the gallant bearing of Henry, who, although 
wounded, refused to quit the field. His personal rescue of his father 


a 





* Hol. + Hol., xxiv. 25. 

+ ‘‘ Espérance en Dieu” is still the motto of the Percies. 

§ P. 24; and see Wals., 368. 

|| Hall (p, 31), after mentioning the gallant deeds of the king, says that the 
other of Ais part fought valiantly and slew the Lord Percy. Holinshed (p. 26) 
ascribes the same prowess to the other on his part; the prince having been lately 
mentioned. Shakspeare may have applied that designation to him, 
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has no foundation but the words of Holinshed :*—‘“‘ The prince that 
day holp his father like a lusty young gentleman.” But the older 
chronicles, though they do not mention these specific instances of 
valour, concur in reporting the gallant conduct of the prince. 
And they all mention the wound in the face of which Shakspeare’s 
Henry says— 
“I do not need your help: 
And heaven forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this, 
Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 
And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres !” 


Elmham gives a speech which might have been dramatised with 
good effect :—‘ Let me not say to my companions, Go you first to the 
fight; but rather let it be mine to say, When in front of the enemy, my 
friends, follow me your leader.” + 

In enumerating his loss, the king says— 

“Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 
A noble earl, and many a creature else.” } 
The earl is Stafford ;§ of the knights, two are, Blunt, of whom we have 
heard already, and Sir John Shirley; but, besides these, Holinshed 
mentions Sir John Clifton, and Sir Nicholas Gansell (also noticed by 
Shakspeare, but not as killed), Sir John Cockayne,| Sir John Calver- 
ley, Sir John Massie, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir Thomas Wendesley. 
These names are found in Otterbourne.Q] The prince had said pre- 
viously— 
“ The spirits 
Of Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms.” 
Holinshed ** is followed as to Douglas :— 
“The noble Scot, Lord Douglas, when he saw 
The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him, 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear,—fied with the rest ; 
And, falling from a hill, he was so bruised 
That the pursuers took him.” 

I know that it is said somewhere that the Scots, naturally takin 
little interest in the contest, did not put forth their strength; but | 
have no disposition whatever to deny to Mr. Campbell, that it was not 
until the field was lost that the Douglas fled. 

It is for dramatic effect that the liberation of Douglas is made the 
act of the Prince of Wales. 

The play ends with the disposition of force made by the king; 
Westmoreland was to march against Northumberland, and the king 
himself, with his eldest son, against Glendower. This is correct, except 
that the king himself also went northward. 

Finding it impossible to bring into this number my remarks upon the 
Second Part of Henry the Fourth, I shall reserve for the next my gene- 
ral observations. 





© PF. 26. + Elmham, p.7 ; Tyler, i. 175. t Act v. Se. 5. 

§ Edmund Stafford, fifth earl, descended from a Bagot, who married the heiress 
of Stafford. This earl married the daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester. The present Viscount Stafford represents the family through females, 
Banks, ii. 519; Nicolas, ii. 598 
|| Ancestor, I suppose, of the late Viscount Cullen, 4 P.244. %* 
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Cuap. IV. 


‘* Ann what—what if the Jew give notice of the ater, 2”? asked 
Belleville, almost stunned by the intelligence of the careless De la 
Jonquille. ‘ What if Aaron denounce the thief?” 

* Think not of it, my dear Chevalier,” replied De la Jonquille ; ; “ the 
Jew is a man of honour. No, no—you have nought to fear.” 

“ T—I fear !”? exclaimed Belleville, looking fiercely at the i immove- 
able Marquis; “ let the felon tremble—what have I to dread 9” 

** Alas! most spotless Chevalier,” replied De la Jonquille, with, af- 
fected compassion ; “ in this wicked, working-day world, purity even as 
bright as yours will be dimmed, be somewhat tarnished ‘by the tainting 
breath of common rumour. Now, though I, his friend, believe the 
Chevalier Belleville to be of a most ancient honoutable hounds there 
are unbelieving dullards who may wish to know his quarterings : though 
I am well content to think him rich as the Mogul, the sordid folks in 
Paris may sometimes ask to see his ready money. Truly, now, may it 
not be so, thrice noble Chevalier ?”’ 

** Marquis !”’ cried Belleville, dwelling with significant emphasis on 
the word. 

“Ha! ha! Confess—does not my Marquis sound as well as your 
Chevalier ?—has it not as true a ring? Come, Belleville, let the med- 
dling world if it choose play the herald with our titles, ’tis not for us to 
busy ourselves with such unprofitable employment. To me, you shall 
be prince if you will; so, I pray you, let alone my humble mar- 
quisate.”” Saying this, De la Jonquille, rocking himself in his chair, 
stared confidently at Belleville, confounded by the assurance of his 
companion. 

** [—I fear me, Marquis, that our tastes will henceforth unfit us for 
a communion that——”’ 

** No, no,” interrupted De la Jonquille, ‘* never believe it. I per- 
ceive. your delicacy ; you shrink from the superiority of my accom- 
plishments.”’ 

“* [ do, indeed,” replied Belleville, sternly. 

* Tut! the mere ignorance of modesty. “Take the word of the Mar- 
quis de la Jonquille—ha! ha! a blooming title, is’t not ?—take his 
word, that you are in a fair way to eclipse even the brilliancy of his 
name. Oe Chevalier !’? and De la Jonquille gazed intently at Belle- 
ville, “* you know not your powers—are even unconscious of your 
dilihe - 

“* Enough of this—enough, that I know and loathe your infamy— 
that I command you to be goue,”’ cried Belleville. 

“And the bracelet—the diamonds, Chevalier,” said the unmoved 
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* Continued from No. cexi., p. 363. 
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Marquis; “‘ will you keep the trinket, or shall I pay the crowns? 
Shall I Madame ‘Belleville!’? and the Marquis bowed with his 
excelling grace as the matron entered theroom. ‘“ Madame Belleville, 
you come at a most happy moment. Let me ask a lady’s taste. We 
talked of diamonds, and - 

“I fear, Sir,” said Madame Belleville, coldly, ‘‘ that I have seen 
the spoil you k of—fear I know its history.”’ 

“ Spoil is a harsh word from fair lips,’? replied the unabashed Mar- 
quis ; “ a cruel word; for, trust me, the Chevalier is the most punc- 
tilious player. I never knew a man bring such fine morality to the 
gaming-table : cardinals might learn of him.” 

** Another time for praise, most honourable Marquis,” said Belle- 
ville ; “* should we meet again, I may have better leisure to listen to 
this eulogy.” 

“Tis always thus with him, Madame,” cried the smiling De la 
Jonquille; “ deaf ears to his own merits, and the promptest tongue 
for the virtues of his friends.” 

Belleville, almost maddened by the phlegmatic assurance of his 
visitor, was yet curbed by a lurking menace in his eyes. For the third 
time the Chevalier bowed, and glanced towards the door; and still the 
Marquis stood his ground, and smiled. 

“ Shall we meet to-night, Belleville ?”? asked De la Jonquille; “ or, 
for one evening, do you play the hermit ?” 

“I have business,”” answered Belleville, drily; “ business, it may 
be, of a delicate and serious import, with Eugene de Loire. Yow know 
the gentleman—if my memory fail not, noble Marquis, I have heard 
you say as much.” , 

“ We have met,”’ answered De la Jonquille, with composure ; “ but 
our meeting was so brief, and the crowd so great, I can hardly hope to 
linger in his memory.” 

**Oh! we have the means to bring you to his thoughts,”’ said Belle- 
ville, and he fixed his eyes upon the tranquil cut-purse. 

** And may I look for such service from the friendship of my best 
companion ?”? asked De la Jonquille ; whilst Belleville turned his face 
from the keen, malignant glance of the inquirer. ‘“ Why,so! I must 
rack my wit to find a due reward for such rare courtesy.” 

Edith, who had watched the threatening and significant looks of the 
two friends—for such they had hitherto declared themselves—sought 
to know of her husband the motive of De la Jonquille’s sudden bitter- 
ness : whilst loathing him, she trembled at his words. ‘* What hasty 
speech had passed—what inadvertant thought escaped to stir the temper 
of the Marquis ?”” 

“A thousand pardons, gentle Madame Belleville,” replied De la 
Jonquille. “I fear the ghastly sight that stopped me on my way— 
poor youth! a brave, hopeful, generous lad—has made me most unfit 
for company. Poor, murdered lad!” And De la Jonquille, calling 
up a look of sadness, crossed his arms, and sighed heavily. 

“ Humph ! a sudden grief—let me hope not a fatal one: and yet, 
you spoke of murder, Marquis,” said Belleville, sneeringly. “ Was 
the victim a very valued friend, or a mere acquaintance to be replaced 
at the next tavern?” 

“Dear Madame Belleville,” said De la Jonquille, deigning no 
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reply to the irony of the Chevalier, “‘ my poor young friend, Antoine 
Laval ie 

“ Antoine Laval!” exclaimed Madame Belleville. ‘‘ What of lim ? 
Oh! merciful Heaven !—Antoine——” 

“ Madame Belleville,’? observed the Chevalier, coldly, ** I fear I 
lack a perfect knowledge of your many estimable friends.” 

* Speak, Sir—speak !’”’ cried Madame Belleville to the Marquis: 
“‘ what of Antoine? Heed not my husband—he knows not the misery 
may come of this—knows not the youth x 

* Your pardon, Madame Belleville,’’ answered De la Jonquille ; 
“‘ the Chevalier and the unhappy lad met but two nights since. Belle- 
ville,” said the Marquis, “surely you remember the handsome strip- 
ling in the bloom-coloured satin—him who staked and lost with such 
emotion ?”” 

‘** Antoine at a gaming-house! Antoine snared by the fiends of 
play !”? cried Madame Belleville. 

** T counselled him—warned him of his danger—his inexperience,”’ 
said De la Jonquille ; ‘“‘ but who can resist the Chevalier ?”’ 

** Rupert—husband! No, no—your soul is saved that sin! Changed 
as you are—debased, degraded by your hateful trade—you are yourself 
a father, and could not lure that noble youth to crime. If—if it be 
otherwise x 

“What then?’ asked Belleville, and he glared fiercely at the 
agonized woman. ‘“ What if this Antoine Laval—if so he’s called— 
played and lost his every crown—what’s in it but good luck, since I’m 
the winner ?” 

** And yet the history of the poor lad, when known, may cause some 
idle talk among the tender-hearted folks of .Paris, Who knows, 
Chevalier,” said De la Jonquille, ‘* that greedy, grumbling justice may 
not ask a restitution of your winnings? Hearthestory. This Antoine 
Laval was the son—the only child—of a merchant’s widow. At his 
father’s deati, his mother quitted Paris, and, with a small pittance, the 
produce of remaining merchandise, devoted herself to one only care— 
the education of her darling boy. He grew up a handsome, frank, in- 
genuous youth; and many, many were the days of future happiness 
hoped for by the widowed heart of the fond mother.” 

‘‘ Humph! so far a moving story,” said Belleville, bitterly ; “and, 
for that you are new at the trick of pathos, movingly told. Even Eu- 
gene de Loire might forget his losses, touched by the sympathetic strain 
of the Marquis De la Jonquille.” 

‘“* Hear me out—hear out the tale ; then, if you have lungs for the 
sport, crow your laughter. A twelvemonth since the widow and her 
son returned to Paris. A friend of the dead merchant took the youth 
into his office, where every day his gentleness, intelligence, and cheer- 
ful habits obtained him praise, advancement, and, in brief, a place of 
highest confidence. One night, urged by curiosity—he had seen no 
such haunt in Paris—he sought the tables. Whilst there, watching 
the games—fixed in his purpose not to play—a visitor accosted him ; 
learned his history, his occupation, his command of wealth incalculable. 
You know that visitor, Chevalier—you know his subtle, elegant address, 
his fatal smile?” 


Madame Belleville raised her eyes to the lowering, burning brow of 
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her guilty husband, and, reading there his infamy, buried her face in 
her hands and wept convulsively. 

“Why do you pause?” asked Belleville. ‘Tell out your tale, 
good Marquis of the gibbet—most delicate Jonquille of the rope—out 
with it: I, too, have a history that, in good time, may follow.” 

The Marquis De la Jonquille smiled, gently elevated his eyebrows, 
and proceeded with his story :—‘‘ Again and again Antoine appeared at 
the tables. His friend advised, tempted; the young man staked ; won 
—night after night he won—I saw his fortune—saw him doomed. 
Well, the story has the old ending: the run changed—the young man 
lost, and lost. He staked money not his own; it passed into your 
purse, Chevalier Belleville: and, ere you had sought your peaceful 
pillow, the miserable Antoine Laval—the poor, wretched, maddened 
dupe-—had taken a leap in the dark!” Saying this, the Marquis fixed 
his eyes on Belleville, and coldly smiled. 

“© Why—why do you preach this to me?” exclaimed the infuriated 
Belleville: ‘* why, hypocrite, villain, cut-purse ?”’ 

“* What besides? Nothing more ?”’ asked De la Jonquille, and still 
he smiled. ‘“ Come, make my character complete for evil; call me 
companion, friend of the Chevalier Belleville.” 

** Miscreant !”? shouted Belleville, and, drawing his rapier, he rushed 
upon the Marquis. ‘ Miscreant! though I defraud the gallows, ’ll—” 

But, at this moment, Belleville’s weapon, foiled by the easy mastery 
of his opponent, flew to a far end of the apartment, and, as it had been 
glass, shivered, as it fell, into pieces. Belleville stared, wonder-struck, 
at the sleight. 

* Fie, Belleville!” observed De la Jonquille, at the time placidly 
sheathing his weapon; “ fie! you hold a rapier as ’twere a flail. 
Madame Belleville,”’ and the Marquis bowed profoundly to the fainting, 
terrified woman, “ I have the honour to take my leave.’’ 

* Villain !”? cried Belleville, impotent with rage, “ villain! we shall 
meet again.” 

** Certainly, most certainly,” replied De la Jonquille, and, again 
smiling on the Chevalier, the robber Marquis walked leisurely from the 
apartment. 

Belleville, with a mysterious feeling of mingled awe and hatred of his 
departed visitor, stood motionless, silent. No sound was heard in the 
apartment save the deep sobbings of his wretched wife, accusing him 
in bitterest accents of his guilt. He stood, humbled and degraded, not 
daring to meet a face which, for more than eighteen years, had shone 
with love upon him. He seemed to himself a felon arraigned at his own 
hearth-stone. 

“ Edith—wife,” cried Belleville, and his heart sank at the words; 
falling in a chair, he appeared awaiting his sentence. Awhile he sat 
in silence, then, starting from his seat, exclaimed imploringly, his voice 
breaking into the intensity of his passion—‘* Wife—wife—for the love 
of God,—speak to me!” 

Ere all the words were uttered, Edith was in her husband’s arms. 

*“ So,—thou art still Edith,” said Belleville, after some time ventur- 
ing to meet his wife’s eyes,—* still my wife. And yet, ’tis not the 
face—not the look of Edith. Why do you gaze so upon me? Why 
those frozen eyes—why that face of — Am I grown so hateful— 
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hideous? Speak your thoughts, woman—I can almost see’ them,” 
cried Belleville gloomily, his passion returning as he felt himself more 
and more alienated from the good, kiud spirit of her who, though: she 
could not but cling to it, could not but feel how wicked, worthless was 
the object of her woman’s love. ‘* Well,’? said Belleville, folding his 
arms, and drawing himself up to challenge the keenest glances of his 
wife, “well,” he cried in laughing mockery, “ what see-you? What 
monster do you look upon? ‘Truth, though of the bitterest,—I | give 
= all honour, Madame Belleville—ever falls from your tongue ; I can 
isten to iteven now. What see you?” 

“* Ask me not—ask me not,” cried Edith, ‘* ’tis too terrible io 
speak.”’ 

** Indeed! By Mercury, and all my other saints! you make me cu- 
rious. Come, paint the picture, Madame Belleville.” 

“ *T will be in blood, then,” answered Edith, and Rupert recoiled at 
the words—at the voice, for it was as the voice of the accusing angel 
that uttered them. “In the blood of the fatherless—in the tears of the 
widow,—the widow wailing for her child. Oh, man! what fiend has 
snared you?” 

** Fiend! The bugbear of a slavish mind—the fabled goblin of poor, 
weak fools, who take drudgery as their destiny, and dare not—for the 
jack-o’-lanthorn—break their chain or cast their load away. Am I 
to be startled by such jargon as gossips use ?—Or shall I at once con- 
fess that I have made away my soul to our great enemy—that, under 
sign and seul, I am his future bondman ?” 

** No, husband, no. Well you say,—all such compacts between men 
and demons are but the fancies of a fabler’s tale. *Tis thoughts,— 
Rupert,—thoughts, that, hardening the heart to all the charities of life, 
make man a selfish hunter of his race—’tis thoughts, that, killing human 
sympathies, condemn the immortal soul. The fiends that lie in wait 
fur us need no charm to raise them—no mystic word—no wizard’s 
spell,—the wickedness of thought is power sufficient. How often to 
think evil is to call up a devil to act it!” 

*““Umph! Can it be?”—asked Belleville, sneeringly. ‘‘ Can so 
much danger be about us? The stars preserve poor, thinking man !” 

** You deem me visionary, dreaming, Belleville,’ said Edith, and her 
eyes filled with tears. ‘“* Tell me,’ she cried, her voice deepening as 
she spoke, ‘“‘when you thought to despoil Antoine Laval, if no imp of 
darkness were at hand, whetting a weapon for his breast?” 

** Peace!” raved Belleville, his eyes flashing, “ peace! or wilt make 
me mad? What know I of his death? ’Tis true, I won his gold— 
but won it fairly, openly. His fate is upon his own head.”’ 

Edith approached her husband, and, extending her arms towards 
him—her form dilated,—her lip and eye fixed,—her face, her attitude, 
that of a prophetess,—-she spoke in thrilling tones,—‘* Upon your head, 
Rupert, upon yours! I look upon it, and I see no single hair that is not 
dyed with helpless bleod—no spot of your face that is not stained with 
the life of a dupe.” 

“ Devils!” exclaimed Belleville, and, in his madness, he rushed to- 
wards Edith, his hand grasping for his sword. Edith, unmoved by his 
frenzy, calmly pointed to the broken weapon on the floor: Belleville, 
abashed at his own desperate cowardice, awed by the stern tranquillity 
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of the ‘better nature before him, paused, and muttered, ‘* Leave me— 
dost: hear?-I wodld be alone.” 

** Impossible, Rupert,” said Edith, “ impossible.” 

“* Am [ not master here, madam?” asked Belleville, haughtily. 


Were you master of all Paris, Rupert, you could not now command 
the solitudeof one poor hour.” 


“ Aye ?”’ asked Belleville, wonderingly. | 

“ Even now, I see him by your side,—I see him, the companion of 
your future life,’ cried Edith, “the follower, for ever at your hand, 
until the grave shall open for you.” 

‘© Peace, and begone!”’ cried Belleville. ‘“ Does the woman see 
ghosts in broad day? You see him? Whom?” 

** Antoine Laval,” answered Edith. As she spoke, a shriek re- 
sounded through the house: Belleville started, and with white face, 
andin a voice tremulous with apprehension, asked—‘* Was not that 
Marie ?” 

“Your daughter,”’ answered Madame Belleville. 

“What do I see?’ exclaimed Belleville,—as a girl, with staring, 
vacant eyes, and smiles of latent madness, glided into the apartment. 
*“* It cannot be !”” cried the father, and his trembling hands clasped his 
head, as he gazed upon the terrible face of the girl—a face of youthful 
beauty blighted by the looks of a maniac—“ wife, wife, it cannot be!” 
cried Belleville in agony.— Speak—that is—is ” and, incapable 
of further speech, he stood gasping, with his hand pointing towards 
the maiden. 

Edith looked upon her child, and the brow of the mother was dark- 
ened for ever with the horrid truth. The parent neither raved, nor 
shed a tear, but, turning her face struck old with sudden misery upon 
her husband, she answered him in a voice of hollow whispering—“ That 
is—I knew the truth but yesterday—that is the affianced bride of 
Antoine Laval.” 


At the words, Rupert fell as dead at the feet of his witless child. 
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It was a dark, gusty night, when a man carefully wrapt in a cloak, 
and followed at a short distance by his armed lacquey, took his way to 
the house of Aaron, the Jew, on the Quai des Orfévres. Pausing at 
the door, the stranger looked warily about him, ere he knocked. After 
a brief pause, a voice from within inquired the business of the visitor. 
** T would speak with the Jew Aaron,” was the answer. ‘“ He hears 
you now,”’ said the Jew—“ but to-morrow, Sir—to-morrow,” said the 
goldsmith, and he was heard to retrace his steps, when a louder, more 
peremptory knocking, brought him back to the door. “ Speak—what 
name?” asked the Jew. Again the stranger looked fearfully about 
him, then, bending his head, in a low, deep voice, answered, “‘ Belle- 
ville—the Chevalier Belleville.’ At the words, a massive door-chain 
rang upon the floor—three bolts were undrawn, and, the door slowly 
turtiing upon the hinge, Belleville saw the sharp, meagre face of the 
Jew, who, shading a lamp with his hand, cast up his black, searching 
eyes full in the features of his visitor. ‘ Chevalier Belleville, you come 
at a late hour,{ but you are welcome.’ Saying this, the Jew led the 
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way down a long passage, and turned into a little room at its extremity. 
Aaron, placing the lamp upon the table, rubbed his hands, and smiled 
with mixed complacency and cunnmg upon his visitor. “Well, Che- 
valier—well—I have looked for you these three days,”’ said the Jew. 

** Indeed !”? answered Belleville, and he seemed to swell with hatred 
and contempt of the Levite, who, conscious of these feelings on the part 
of his visitor, met them with the very mockery of servility. hat 
cared Aaron for the loathing of a profitable customer? He rubbed his 
hands, and bowed, and paid back with usury the scorn and hatred of 
the Christian gamester. ‘‘ And you expected me ?”’ asked Belleville. 

“ In truth, most noble Sir,—I—Ha !””—and Aaron paused, and took 
the lamp from the table—“ Ha! An old man! My head is going!” 

** What now ?” asked Belleville, laying his hand upon the Jew, who 
was hastening from the apartment. ‘“ What now?” 

The Jew looked appealingly at Belleville, and, tapping his own fore- 
head with his thin, horny fingers, he sighed and repeated, “ An old man 
—my head is going.’ Then, drawing himself closer to Belleville, he 
half-whispered confidentially, ‘“‘ I have forgotten the third bolt.”? With 
this communication, the Jew with new activity glided from the room, 
leaving Belleville in darkness: instinctively, the Chevalier laid his 
hand upon his sword. Did the Jew mean him foul play? No—no: 
he would gain more, thought Belleville—and the thought reassured him 
~—by holding his peace. Had the Jew closed the door? Belleville 
stretched out his arm that he might follow him. The door was fast. He 
seemed as ina trap. He groped round the walls, and, touching a piece 
of tapestry, felt that it drew aside. It covered another door. He 
opened it, and moving an inner curtain, stood astonished at the things 
before him. 

He stood in a small chamber, lighted by four tapers, and in the midst 
a coffin. A white garment was hung over it, and in the coffin were 
scattered two or three handfuls of dry, dusty earth. On a panel in the 
wall, in letters of gold, were written these words :— 

* Aaron Esra:—Let his soul be in the bundle of life, with the rest 
of the just. Amen! Amen!” 

The truth at once revealed itself to Belleville. The coffin had been 
prepared by order of the goldsmith—and, in the chamber, the old 
muckthrift, the seeming wretched, soulless man, was wont to familiarize 
his thoughts with the angel of death—to retire there from the traffic of 
the world to meditate upon the coming of eternity. He who seemed to 
have no heart—no thought—-save for the lucre of this world—considered 
his coffin every night before he slept, and, in anticipation, laid himself 
within his grave! 

For a moment the mind of Belleville quailed beneath the superiority 
of the Jew. He no longer thought of him as the subservient, slinking, 
smiling dealer, but as a man with faculties chastened, elevated by an 
awful discipline. “ And yet—yet he clings to wealth,” again thought 
Belleville—and, looking at the coffin, the epitaph, or whatever it was 
intended for, in the wall—the earth and shroud—the things appeared to 
him only as part of a grim farce—a mask—a mockery. With this new 
feeling the Chevalier stepped from the room, closed the door, and drew 
the curtain, as the tread of Aaron was again heard in the passage. 

** Your pardon—your pardon, noble Sir—I had quite forgotten—my 
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head! my head!-—that I should have left you in darkness!” said 
Aaron ;, and, placing the lamp upon the table, and slowly rubbing his 
palms, he intimated by his smile that he awaited the commands of his 
visitor, 

“ But wherefore bolt the door?’’ asked Belleville sternly, not deign- 
ing to attend to the invitation of the goldsmith, 

* The door !” said Aaron, with a look of affected ignorance. Belle- 
ville doggedly repeated the question. ‘* Alack! and so I did,’’ cried the 
Jew, ‘* Your pardon, gentle Sir—I implore your pardon. Habit, Sir 
—habit—forgive me—nothing more.” 

Belleville, eyeing the Jew askance, sought to gather from his impene- 
trable face an mkling of the mystery which, despite of all the Chevalier’s 
efforts to despise, oppressed, confounded him. ‘ I—I have bethought 
me of business that admits not of delay—I will be with you in the 
* morning, Aaron,”’ said Belleville; and, folding his cloak about him, he 
prepared to depart. 

** At your own good time, Chevalier,” said the Jew, readily taking 
the lamp to light his visitor to the door. 

Again Belleville paused, and, struck by the alacrity of the goldsmith, 
and again despising his own fears, as he almost unconsciously mea- 
sured himself against the slight, puny frame of the Jew, he took the 
trader by the hand, and with a gay, kind face said, “ But no, good 
Aaron—now I think on’t—’tis better that youth, though enriched with 
most surpassing beauty, wait awhile, than that grey hairs be disturbed 
for a thriftless errand. We will talk now;’’ and with the words Belle- 
ville threw his cloak aside, and seated himself beside the grateful Jew. 
‘* And now, good Aaron,” said Belleville, with a most conciliating 
smile, ‘“‘ you must pardon the hard, cruel words that, at our first meet- 
ing, I cast upon you.” 

** Hard words! I have forgotten everything, most noble Sir,” said 
Aaron, “ everything, save that you sent for me to treat for certain goods. 
Why should I, an old and dying man, cherish the memory of wrongs ?” 

** True, true, Aaron. But how few, like yourself, let their passions, 
their resentments, die before them! How few see their vices coflined, 
ere they fall themselves ?”’ 

The eye of Aaron was set like the eye of a snake upon the face of Belle- 
ville, who, albeit he fe/t it on his cheek, avoided the gaze of the goldsmith, 
and was proceeding in his theme of praise, when the Jew, apparently 
relieved of his first suspicion, begged to be spared all further eulogy, 
and, at the same time, prayed to know the commands of his most noble 
visitor. 

‘“‘ Time presses, worthy Sir—surely, you came hither for a wiser pur- 
pose than to flatter your poor servant ?”’ said Aaron. 

“ Twas not my errand, Aaron,” said Belleville; “ but I owed you 
some recompense for my late churlishness.”’ 

‘‘ T did not remember it:—your business, Sir,” again gently pressed 
the goldsmith. ; 

‘ Briefly then—you know one Eugene de Loire ?” asked Belleville. 

** A worthy gentleman—I have had dealings with him,” answered 
the Jew. 

** And he is betrothed to Claire de Merival ?” 

‘* A beautiful maiden—a lady of most rare sweetness—a——”’ 
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** Peace!’ cried Belleville, contemptuously: ‘I have seen the dam- 
sel. Now, tell’me, where’can I find her boy-lover, Eugene de Loire?” 

“ At the door,” answered the unmoved Jew, as a loud knocking pro- 
claimed the arrival of anewvisitor. Instantly Belleville leaped: from his 
seat, and for a moment, like a tiger about to spring, crouched’ at the 
Jew, who with innocently-wondering face begged to know his worship’s 
pleasure. ' ' 

* This cunning will not serve you, Jew! Eugene de Loire here! 
What brings him to this house? Answer me, and quickly, Aaron,’ or 
there is a certain coffin in a near chamber, you understand me, that may 
be filled speedily with other goods than gold or spices. Speak! What 
brings him here ?”’ 

“I think, most noble Sir,” replied the smiling Jew, “* I think he 
comes touching a certain diamond bracelet. You hear his haste?” 
added the goldsmith, as the house rang with a second knocking. 

“ So, villain!” cried Belleville, “‘ you have entrapped me. He stays, 
I doubt not, with a dozen officers. You have whistled the hounds, 
and ” 

** What mean ye, worthy Sir? He seeks me for another jewel—he 
would replace the bracelet lost—hath ordered me to supply it—to-night 
comes, with five thousand crowns, to require it at my hands.” 

** And where—where is the jewel?” asked Belleville. “ Have you, 
most punctual trader, provided it?” 

** I knew, most noble Chevalier, I might depend upon your coming— 
though, in sooth, I looked for the visit somewhat earlier. Now—you have 
it with you? The price we’ll settle afterwards—come, ’twill be a rare 
trick to sell the youth the same bracelet asecond time. How he’ll praise 
the cunning of the workman! Now, Chevalier, give me the treasure,”’ 
cried the Jew. 

** Miscreant!’’ exclaimed Belleville, and he grasped the Jew by the 
throat. As he held him, the knocking at the door was renewed—and 
louder and louder the summons sounded through the house, making 
Belleville deaf to the groans and gasping of the struggling Jew, and 
fixing the fingers of the assassin with mortal gripe in the neck of his 
victim. Every knock added to Belleville’s sense of danger—nerved him 
anew to inexorable revenge. The wretched, puny goldsmith, writhed 
like a snake crushed in the iron hand of a Cyclops. The knocking 
ceased—the Jew no longer struggled. 

*€ Who’s there ?”’ cried Belleville, as he heard the door of the room 
open, for in the death-struggle the lamp, thrown from the table, had 
been extinguished. ‘‘ Who’s there?” 

‘* Eh? that fell heavier than an autumn leaf,” was the answer, as the 
corpse of the Jew tumbled in a heap upon the floor, and the cold, mea- 
sured, passionless tone of the unseen speaker seemed to freeze the 
marrow of the assassin. 

** Who’s there ?”’ again gasped Belleville, and he shuddered at the 
a of his own voice—was appalled at the beating of his own 

eart. 

; Do grey hairs drop so heavily ?”? questioned the stranger, mock- 
ingly. 


“Speak! Who are you?” exclaimed Belleville. ‘ Man or fiend, I 
fear you not! Speak!” 
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‘Hat ihat,- His heart beats like the bell of Notre Dame,” cried: the 
voice,, f*, dnt, pot with fear. The tiger that laps blood grows. bold.’® 

Belleville, drawing his sword, plunged. it madly.towards the speaker 
—the, weapon stuck in the pannel of the door, and at the same time a 
low(derisive whistle sounded through the apartment. . 

“ Better fortune the next throw,” said the voice, and immediately 
Belleville heard a low sound of shaking dice. The sweat poured down 
his face—hisi voice died in his throat—he staggered—and fell upon a 
chair ; and, asthe dice continued to sound, his brain grew stunned 
with what seemed to him infernal music.. He sat, tongue-tied, in the 
darkness, ‘and still the things that slew the widow’s son sounded... To 
Belleville’s imagination there was an audible chuckle, as of the fiends, 
in the quick rattling of the dice. 

« Sant wines again !’? cried the unseen dicer. ‘‘ Now, Monsieur 
Laval.” ' 

At the name, Belleville sprang in horror to his feet—a recollection o 
the inner chamber flashed upon him. In a moment he had torn aside 
the curtain, and dashed open the door. The tapers, burning by the 
coffin, threw a dim, sickly light into the room, revealing to the amazed 
Belleville the body of his victim, now a tenant for the grave. Rupert 
reeled, heart-sick, against the wall :—he was alone with the dead! He 
could have faced the fiend himself-—but the solitude—the silence ap- 
palledhim. The knocking, again commenced at the outer door, though 
it announced a host of enemies, in that horrid moment relieved him, for 
it again connected him with human sympathies—again made him a part 
of human life. He was gasping in a circle drawn by demons, when the 
hand of man plucked him thence. 

** So, executioner and sexton too!’’ cried the Marquis de la Jon- 
quille, who had opened the door, and stood with laughing face, his eyes 
wandering from the dead to the types of death. 

*« Jonquille! what juggling’s this ?”’ exclaimed Belleville. 

** Juggling !’? echoed the Marquis, and he pointed to the body of the 
Jew ; ‘* my best of friends, this is the end of juggling—though I must 
say it, the only end; for at the very gates of the churchyard the mounte- 
bank sets up his scaffold—’tis but when he is thus, his trade is really 
done.”’ 

** You were here but now,”’ cried Belleville—‘ deny it not. Here— 
here—with dice.” 

** Fie, Chevalier, fie! Dice! and in such solemn company?” and De 
la Jonquille bowed reverently to the dead. ‘‘ Surely—surely, I know 
the relics of my betters; ay, betters—for the carcass of your dead beg- 
gar may be the cast garment of an angel.”’ 

** Cease this jargon—cease.”’ 

‘* Right: ’tis dull and heavy, and begets black blood in us. Surely 
it is the smell of mortality that breeds these megrims, turning a fine 
and lively gentleman—for such I dare call myself—to a sad, sardonic 
proser. There’s nothing like the malaria of the grave to breed a tedious 
moralist. Ihave done. Pretty work, i’ faith!” cried, or rather crowed 
the Marquis, who, with crossed arms, and rising airily upon, his toes, 
looked down upon the murdered Jew. ‘“ Brave work!” 

Belleville, harassed, mocked by his thoughts, tortured by his fears, 
gazed, yet gazed in vain, at his vivacious comrade: armed in invulne- 
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rable self-possession, no look, no movement of a nerve escaped him that 
should serve te reveal more than he cared to confess. Imploringly, yet 
hopelessly, Belleville! for the last time appealed to him. “ And this is 
no trick, De la Jonquille—tell me—I implore you—dear—dear Mar- 
quis ?”” 

‘‘Ha!’? cried the newly-restored friend, and, gracefully approaching 
Belleville, he pressed him in his arms, exclaiming, “‘ Excellent Chevalier !”’ 

** You were not here?” cried Belleville, breaking from his embrace. 

“ Dear Belleville, you have studied hard of late, and the over-worked 
brain falls into waking dreams—’twas my own case once at college. 
You have pondered too much on the combinations of play ; and, did the 
lark herself sing in heaven, you’d think it was the dice-box rattling upon 
earth. You need recreation—the distraction of new pleasures—perhaps 
a little blood-letting ; though,” and here the Marquis glanced at the 
dead, “ though that may come unsought.” 

** And how—how came you here? Was it you who knocked ?” cried 
the Chevalier. 

** That you shall know—at present there are graver things to think 
of,” answered the Marquis. “‘ Humph! poor old man! Yes,’ and 
De la Jonquille tapped his snuff-box, and fed either nostril, as he 
considered the blackened face of the murdered Aaron; “ plain enough 
—apoplexy, poor man !—apoplexy.”? Belleville shrunk within himself 
at the mocking voice of his companion, who still proceeded. ‘* I thought 
*twould come to this—he was ever so full and fat with gold. Ay— 
apoplexy.” 

** Jonquille—what’s to be done?’ cried Belleville, passionately. 

** The good, religious man,” answered the Marquis, as he stepped into 
the inner chamber, and taking a taper surveyed the various apartments 
of the house of death, for so it might be called—* hath shown a pious, 
provident nature. Here are all things fitting his changed condition. 
So,”’ and De la Jonquille took a handfull of earth from inside the coffin, 
and let itrun from between his fingers back again, ‘‘ Jerusalem soil, 
and of the finest.” * 

** We lose time,’ said Belleville; ‘* answer, what’s to be done ?”’ 

“ Jerusalem earth,” cried De la Jonquille, his fingers still playing with 
the dust. “ To think now, Belleville, that our dead friend there—that he 
whose every pulse seemed to beat for crowns—that he who would suck 
men’s hearts for gold—that he who would lie, and fawn, and cringe— 
I crave his pardon to speak such hard truths in his dead presence—that 
he who seemed to have fallen as far from man as man fell from Paradise 
—should carry in his breast fond, yearning thoughts for the glories of 
departed days—that, foul, begrimed with the filth of Paris, he should 
dream of the waters of Jordan—that, scorned, insulted, laughed at, spit 
upon—he should see his dearest hopes blossom and bear immortal fruit 
in this the dry dust of his old Jerusalem.” 

* Jonquille!’’ exclaimed the Chevalier, “ of what avails this strange, 
wild preaching ?” 

“* This much, did it suit either you or me to profit by it :—to look on 
no man, be he the lowest, basest, but as one who, it may be, carries 








* It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state, that earth from Jerusalem has been 
known to be obtained at great cost by Jews to place in their coffins. 
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within him some portion of that mystery of mysteries, whieh sheds upon 
his solitary thoughts ennobling light, effulgence wonderful — that 
makes him, a beggar clad in rags, sometimes the humble, hopeful guest 
of angels.” 

“ What means thistalk? Is’t Jonquille, or is it——” 

“It was my other self that spoke just now,” said De la Jonquille, 
assuming his usual manner; “ all men are double, though the world 
sees but one man in one—nay, the man himself shall often walk four- 
score years and more about this dreaming world, and die ignorant to the 
last of his twin-brother. My rhapsody is done, Belleville,’ cried the 
Marquis; “ I have not prated at this pace this many a day—should 
not have ventured now, but that I know the prattle will be pardoned, as 
"twill be forgotten. Now, to business, my brave Chevalier. Come, lift 
here the body.”’ 

Belleville shrank, and shuddered at the words. ‘ Not for the wealth 
of Paris,”’ said-he, ‘ could I touch it.” 

“*Pshaw! Your fingers have touched the living Jew—he hath not 
been dead so long that you should be thus squeamish,” said Jonquille. 
** Come, I'll help you lift this worn-out thing to bed ;” and Jonquille, 
taking the body by the shoulders, awaited the assistance of the reluctant 
Belleville. ‘Come, man; or, if you scorn to bear the legs, es 
you’ll put your hands to his neck.’’ Belleville cast a fierce look at the 
laughing Jonquille, whose head, bent close over the face of the corpse, 
was, in its heartless mirth, in horrid contrast with the livid features 
beneath it. Handsome as he was, the Marquis in his ill-timed laughter 
looked little better than a goul stooping above its loathsome prey. 
** Belleville!”? again urged Jonquille. 

Belleville, nerving himself for the task, averting his head from the 
accusing face of his victim, laid his trembling hands upon the body, 
when a loud knocking was heard at the door. Belleville started up with 
an exclamation of horror. 

* Well, then,” said De la Jonquille, unmoved by the sound, “ it 
seems I must do this handiwork myself ;” and the Marquis carried the 
body, as it had been the body of an infant, into the inner room. 


Cuaapr. VI. 


‘ Open the door,” cried Jonquille from the chamber, as the clamour 
was continued in the street. 

** Are you mad ?”’ raved Belleville. ‘‘ Know you who it is?” 

‘¢ [| know,” answered the Marquiz, stepping from the chamber, and 
taking the lamp, “ that the watch will be raised with this infernal sum- 
mons—that the door may be burst in, and that in yon nook a silent 
though most sufficient witness may be found against us.” 

With these words De la Jonquille quitted the room, and proceeded to 
unbolt the street-door, leaving Belleville terrified at his rashness, yet 
somewhat sustained by the confident air, the easy mastery of circum- 
stance, displayed by his companion. Belleville felt that for all future 
time De la Jonquille was essential to him—that there was a power, a 
fascination in his manner, which it was in vain to resist—~a knowledge 
to which he must bow down—an experience of the world by which the 
surest advantages might be obtained, ‘Their fates were henceforth 
bound together ! 
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The new danger that pressed upon him had wholly banished from the 
mind of Belleville his | first wondering thoughts—still unsatisfied —at 
the mysterious appearance of De la Jonquille. They again possessed 
him, and were again banished by the sound of footsteps in the passage. 

“ The worthy master Ezra lies perilously sick,” said De la Jon- 
quille to a stranger, as he courteously lighted him into the room. | /** But 
this gentleman, Sir,”’ and the Marquis bowed towards Belleville,“ is a 
most dear friend of the worthy Aaron, is possessed of the secret of all his 
dealings, and [ doubt not can satisfy you.” 

** Can I not see the Jew ?”’ asked the stranger. 

“ He lies in the next room, Sir—ill, very ill,’”’ said De la Jonquille. 

“Tis somewhat strange,’’ remarked the visitor—‘* somewhat sud- 
den. Within this hour I had a message from him.” 

** Indeed !”? cried De la Jonquille. ‘‘ Then, doubtless, Sir, he may 
be brought to give you hiscompany. Withinanhour! But then, alas! 
he was fitter for society. What name shall we carry, Sir?” asked the 
smiling Marquis—“ what name ?” 

*“* Say the Count de Loire,” answered the stranger, and Belleville 
gasped at the words. 

De la Jonquille turned towards the Chevalier, and, in the softest 
tones, in a voice pitched, as it were, to the weariness of a sick ear, said, 
** You hear, my friend, De Loire—say so to the worthy Aaron.”? The 
face of Belleville became ashy pale, and his limbs shook, as De la Jon- 
quille made his placid request, and cast his eyes in the direction of the 
death-chamber. He sat palsied with dread. De la Jonquille, to 
engross the attention of the visitor, immediately proceeded. ‘“ I think, 
Sir, I can divine your business: the poor sick man and we have had 
some conference on it. Is it not—I ask, that, should I guess aright, 
we may despatch the matter straight—is it not touching a trinket— 
a—_— ’ 

** A diamond bracelet,” answered the stranger. “ I made a pur- 
chase of the Jew of such a valuable, but PS 

** IT heard of your mischance, Sir,’? quickly observed De la Jon- 
quille ; ‘* you lost—mislaid it.” 

“Stolen by some thief, I doubt not,” answered De Ja Loire, 
gravely. 

** Alack, Sir, very like—very like,’’ was the opinion of the Marquis. 
** Did you give no notice of the robbery ?” 

** No: I had my reasons—family reasons—that my loss should not be 
known. Aaron has done wrong to speak of it,”? said De Loire. 

** We are his friends, Sir—his trading friends. I know of your mis- 
fortune, but, trust me, would be the last to publish it. And yet, Sir, 
*tis to be deplored that your necessity for secresy should serve the rogue 
who picked your pocket,” remarked the ingenuous De la Jonquille. 

** Oh, Sir, fear not,” replied young De Loire, “ the knave escapes 
but for a time—the galleys or the gibbet is sure to end him.” 

** Let us hope so,”’ exclaimed De la Jonquille, with fervour—‘‘ let us 
devoutly hope so. And now, Sir, for business.” 

** Ask Aaron if the bracelet be ready—the bracelet fashioned like the 
one——”” 

** You lost ?” interrupted De la Jonquille. ‘ 1’Il see him instantly.” 
The Marquis rose, and was about to pass into the next chamber, when 
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he paused; and turned to the dreaming Belleville: ““Why, man—why 
so sad?» All will be well yet, depend on’t. ‘My worthy friend, Sir,” 
said De la Jonguille, leaning familiarly upon the shoulder of Belleville, 
“js at this moment far at sea. He hath two ships of which no tidings 
have been heard, though news hath this month and more been looked 
for. What then, Sir? Hope is the merchant’s goddess. But for the 
bracelet, Sir, I fear me Aaron is too sick to speak to you himself— 
though, it may be,’’ and to the consternation of Belleville the Marquis 
half-opened the door, and stood inviting the presence of the stranger, 
“it may be you would wish to say some words to him ?”? 

** What is his malady ?”? asked young De Loire, rising and advanc- 
ing to the chamber. 

‘“* A fever,” answered De la Jonquille, carelessly, and the youth 
paused; ‘“ but of the commonest kind, though a fever that in these few 
thousand years hath taken off who shall say how many? Will you see 
our friend ?” 

“ No matter,” answered De Loire. ‘* Tell him I am here, and wait 
the fulfilment of-his commission.” 

De la Jonquille entered the chamber—closed the door. It was his 
diseased, his tortured fancy—but Belleville, as he sat and listened, was 
assured that he heard low mutterings—now the hoarse voice of the Jew, 
and now the clearer tones of De la Jonquille. Could it be possible ? 
Had the Jew but swooned? Was he really alive? As these wild 
thoughts darted like fire through the brain of Belleville, the Marquis 
opened the chamber-door, and, with his customary smile, bowed to De 
Loire, saying, ** All is well, Sir. A moment—your pardon :” he then 
crossed to the door leading into the passage. “ What! ho there !’’ called 
De la Jonquille, and instantly a man obeyed the summons. 

“ Narcisse!’? cried the astonished Belleville, as he saw his half- 
witted lacquey sidle into the room. 

‘** You are wanted in the sick chamber. I charge ye, boy, be zealous 
and obedient,” said De la Jonquille, taking no heed of the surprise of 
Belleville ; and Narcisse, stealing a sidelong, cunning look at his mas- 
ter, and his lips puckered with a smile more terrible than any scowl, 
entered the room of the dead. “ A strange, wild creature, Sir,”? said 
De la Jonquille to De Loire, ** but faithful as a hound.” 

‘* How fares the Jew?”? asked De Loire. ‘“ He will, I trust, re- 
cover?” 

“¢ Never doubt it, Sir—never doubt it. And now,’ and Dela Jon- — 
quille sat himself opposite the noble youth, and, with the air of a 
man assured of deserved eulogy for some rare achievement, looked 
confidently in the face of De Loire. ‘‘ And now, Sir, your praise—ay, 
your wonder—for the cunning of our workmen. You desired the 
bracelet to be fashioned as closely like the one you have lost—may the 
hangman clip his fingers who filched it !—as art could make it. k 
there, most noble Sir ;”? and Belleville laid the trinket on the table. 

“ Like, indeed !”? exclaimed De Loire, his eyes devouring the brace- 
let: ‘* most like.” 

* You could almost swear it was the very article you lost,’? said 
De la Jonquille. ‘“ Look, Sir——”’ 

“ Ha!” cried Belleville, and then, recovering himself, he said, ** I—it 
is nothing—but I thought I heard our sick friend—~—I——~” 
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“ The boy will attend to him, fear not,’”’ said De la Jonquille, who 
again addressed himself to De Loire: “ you must admit, Sir, that the 
art that could compass so rare a similitude——” 

** Cold—cold—cold !”? cried Narcisse from the inner chamber, and 
Belleville trembled for the safety of their horrid secret. 

** *Tis very like,” said De Loire; “ almost impossible to know it 
from the bracelet lost. You know the workmen ?” 

“‘ The most cunning tradesmen in Paris,” answered Dela Jonquille ; 
“ but their handiwork speaks for them.” 

** And they are honest, worthy men, no doubt? Men of well-tried 
probity, with no suspected comrades ?”’ asked De Loire. 

“Think you, most noble Sir, that Aaron Ezra, the goldsmith of 
Paris—the man whose word is worth a million——” 

* Dumb—dumb—dumb !’’ muttered Narcisse ; “ dumb as fish !” 

“ Pardon me, Sir,” said De Loire; “‘ I would not tarnish with one 
suspicious word the white fame, the honest worth, ofeven your Paris 
rag-picker ; it is, perhaps, the destiny of wonder-working genius to 
have its triumphs set down to unlawful practices: the greatest wits 
have suffered by such wrong. Now, that this bracelet should be— 
but, as you have said, Sir, the cunning of some artists is almost 
miraculous.”’ 

** It was, Sir, the hope of Master Ezra to satisfy so noble a patron. 
Will you take;the trinket with you?” asked De la Jonquille, as the 
young nobleman put the bracelet in his bosom, ‘“ Shall we not send it 
to your hotel ?” 

‘* No matter—I will myself be the bearer,” answered De Loire. 

* Alack, Sir! consider—should you lose it like its fellow!’ said De 
la J onquille. 

** The cunning of your workmen,’’ replied De Loire, airily, “ can 
doubtless furnish me with a third. Stay, the sum is five thousand 
crowns. Here is the money,” and De Loire laid a bag of gold upon the 
table, and rose. 

“ Stay, most noble Sir,” said De la Jonquille ; “ you need the 
signature of our sick friend.” With this, the Marquis was about to 
enter the adjoining chamber, when he paused. “ And yet, Sir, ’twere 
best you saw the goldsmith write. I pray you, enter.” 

A moment De Loire hesitated, then, to the horror of Belleville, 
passed into the room. Instantly De la Jonquille, seizing the money, 
darted into the passage, beckoning Belleville to follow him. Another 
moment, and the two friends stood on the Quai des Orfévres. 

“ This way,” cried De la Jonquille: “ fear not, we have time to 
spare ; Narcisse will entertain our customer. And see, should we meet 
with another diamond-seeker, we have still stock to trade with. Look !”’ 
and De la Jonquille dazzled the wondering eyes of Belleville with the 
bracelet, again filched from the bosom of its purchaser. 


(To be continued.) 
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A STEAM VOYAGE FROM LONDON TO. PARIS. 


BY MICHAEL J. QUIN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF 
“* NOURMARAL,”” “ A STEAM VOYAGE DWON THE DANUBE,” &c, 


Havine had occasion lately to visit Paris, and having learned from 
the newspapers thata new and powerful steamer, the Pheenix, proposed 
to waft its passengers in eighteen hours from the Iron Gate Stairs of the 
Tower to the port of Havre, I gladly availed myself of this mode of con- 
veyance, the more especially as i was thoroughly sick of the old jog-trot 
diligence along the monotonous route from Calais. I was told that a 
steamer in communication with the Phoenix would forward me on to 
Rouen; but I had no notion that I could accomplish the whole way 
from London to Paris by steam, until I actually made the experiment, 
It is not a little remarkable that in these days of advertisements and 
placards, so little should have been known at this side of the channel of 
the facilities which exist for varying the lines and modes of communica- 
tion between the two capitals. I venture to say that not two out of 
ninety-eight readers of this article have ever before heard that, with the 
exception of riding about ten minutes in an omnibus, for which they 
would pay the sum of six sous, they might transfer themselves, by the aid 
of steam, from the Thames to the Tuileries. 

Steamers have plied for some years between Havre and Southampton. 
Within the last season or two, boats of considerable power, the “ Queen 
Adelaide’? and the “ Clyde,” have been established between Havre 
and London. I understood that the Phcenix was specially built for its 
present station. It is certainly a very beautiful vessel. The principal 
saloon is fitted up in a style of decoration and luxury, which induced me 
altogether to forget that there was but a plank between my back and the 
sea, while I was stretched out on one of its magnificent couches. The 
ladies’ room isa bijou. The furniture, the divans, as they may be called, 
the draperies, are of almost oriental sumptuousness, and tempt even the 
most timorous to repose. 

The fare, exclusive of living, is a guinea and a half. The table is 
tolerably well served. In this department, I am bound to remark, that 
there is—or at least was—a disposition to overcharge beyond al] reason- 
able bounds. Two gentlemen, for instance, ordered by way of 
luncheon, three mutton chops, for which eighteen pence at the utmost 
would have been ample compensation. They were set down in the bill 
at four shillings! an extortion which was very properly resisted. ‘The 
item was then reduced to half its original amount. The vessel and her 
engines (of a hundred and eighty horse power) are of English con- 
struction; but the property belongs to a French company, whose 
members are, I believe, exclusively merchants residing in Havre. ‘This 
enterprise is only one of many in which they are engaged, Havre having 
ranked, since the peace, among the most prosperous commercial ports 
of France, and very likely, sooner or later, to attract to itself much of the 
trade which has been hitherto enjoyed by Bordeaux. 

' We started from the Tower about ten o’clock (7th of June) with 
fifty passengers, under a brilliant sky ; notwithstanding Paddy Murphy’s 
doleful prognostics to the contrary, the day, though cold for the season, 
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was remarkably fine. We soon overtook and left fam behind us 
the “Clyde,” which had set out for the same destination. an, hour 
before us. In endeavouring to avoid some small craft, which we were 
near ing down, we grounded for a few minutes; but we backed out 
of the sand- by reversing the motion of our paddles, and, the tide 
lea oy Fat yea fh te a, nay te, yo 
Greenwich Hospital, Gravesend, Herne Bay, Margate, the North 
land, and omer age successively displayed their well-known features. 
We dined merrily while passing the Downs, and, shooting through the 
Straits of Dover, passed into the open sea, catching here and there 
through ym 90 5 shadowy views of Ambleteuse and ne on 
one. side, of Dungeness upon the other. Thesun having bi us 
a good evening, the stars soon after told us that i was time to go to bed, 
a hint which we took in very good part. There not being state berths 
for all of us, mattresses were speedily arranged in the , and at 
four o’clock the following morning, peeping through my window after a 
delicious sleep, I found that we were snugly anchored before Havre. 

Our toilet was the work of a few moments. The Custom-house 
officers, however, being still wrapped in profound repose, I presume, 
some difficulty occurred about our baggage. My friend, Mr. Forster, 
who was my compagnon de voyage upon this occasion, agreed with me 
to commit the care of our effects to a commissioner who had been recom- 
mended to us, and to proceed without delay to Rouen by the “ Nor- 
mandie,”” which was shuendy getting up her smoke. We accordingly 
landed at five o'clock, and, as the ‘*‘ Normandie’ was not to leave until 
half-past six, we strolled through the town. 

Havre is not only advantageously but very beautifully situated on a 
wt of the coast retiring towards the south-east from the sea, where the 

ine fully discloses her mouth, and pours forth the full volume of her 
waters. In the time of Louis XII. it was an inconsiderable village—a 
mere hamlet in fact composed of a few fishermen’s huts. The ground 
upon which its extensive quays, and stores, and other buildings, now 
stand, is almost =o composed of alluvial deposits brought down in the 
course of ages from the interior of the country, and stopped there by 
the tide. Harfleur was the principal port of Normandy so late as the 
commencement of the sixteenth century,—Harfleur, which is now full 
two English miles at the least from the sea, and no longer washed even 
by the current of the river. This striking geological fact attests the 
quantity of matter which the Seine is constantly bringing down from the 
territory through which it passes, and is compelled to dispose on either 
side of its shores as soon as it meets the irresistible swell of the ocean. 
It is evident, moreover, that the roads of Havre are every year becoming 
more shallow, and it may be inferred that the port itself would soon 
have to move on farther toward the sea, if the steam-boat, that most 
fortunate redresser of the inconveniences necessarily incidental to some 
of the operations of nature, had not come to its assistance. Venice, in 
like manner, was almost excluded from intercourse with her well-beloved 
consort the Adriatic, until the talismanic power of steam restored her 
conjugal rights. The numerous villas which shone in the morning 
beams on the heights around Havre bear witness to the wealth and 
numbers of its mercantile community; and it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that this same community have succeeded very lately in extorting 
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fromthe government, through: the ‘UF th a ties, 
vine remand Per er ta 
scribed for ng to the English systeni of pubtic companiés. Down 


_to*the¢ommencentent of the last session of the French parliament, 
almost every enterprise of this kind—roads, canals, bridges- ‘éxchi- 
sively-in the ‘hands of ment;” But a ‘new’ éra in the’ history of 
France hds just: begun “ander our eyes. Commerce, as in other parte of 
“Europe, has‘already overthrown in that country the absolute power of 
the sword, and’ before many years elapse a king mist be contented to 
reign there upon the same conditions as he reigns in England: This is 
a revolution peacefully brought about by that worker of endless miracles 
the steam-engine, of whose potency we can scarcely, even’ now, ‘though 
it has just brought New York half-way over the Atlantic towards’ otr 
shores, form anything like an adequate conception: yr © 

‘The. Normandie” commenced ‘operations on the Seine in July 
1835.” Tt is a hundred and seventy-eight French ‘feet in length, and 
of a’ hhdred ‘and twenty horse power,—the fare ten'ifrahes for thie 
priticipal places—for the secondary, six francs—from Havre to Roten. 
‘There ‘is'a restaurateur on board, so that you can live as you like, ‘break- 
fast or dme-at any hour you please, in cabinets which are’ raised'upon 
the deck.’ When we went on board we found a considérable ntimber ‘of 
passengers already assembled there, all French, with three or four ex- 
ceptions. ‘A_band*was also on board, manifestly a part of the establish- 
ment: And here I could not help noticing a‘charactefistic which 
marked at once the decided difference that exists between the genius of 
the French and English people, separated though they be'from each other 
by so narrow achannel. A set of musicians on board a Richmond steamer 
for instance, would be just the sort of group we often meet in the streets of 
London—one dressed in blue, another in an old black surtout, a third in a 
rusty brown coat with a velvet collar that had seen better days, a fourth 
probably in a mariner’s jacket or a Scotch plaid, their instruments being 
a violoncello, a fiddle or two, a clarionet, and aharp. But the band of 
the “ Normandie” was all military in its appearance. Its members 
were dressed in uniform, a dim grey turned up with green—a cap 
perched on the side of the head over thick curling hair—moustaches and 
formidable whiskers which almost concealed the human “‘ face divine,”— 
the instruments, French horns, trombones, and clarionets. They played 
several quadrilles very indifferently, and yet not without a certain degree 
of effect, merely from the military precision which marked their exer- 
tions. Even the boy who had now and then to cleanse accidental un- 
sightlinesses from the deck, when he had accomplished his work, 
shouldered his mop as if it had been a firelock. 

The bank of the Seine on our right was low and at first concealed 
from us beneath a thick mist; it was also at a considerable distance, 
the river being near the mouth quite as wide as the Thames at Southend. 
A white sail glistened here and there through the mist where a sunbeam 
found its way. As we advanced, the country on that side became more 
hilly, partly pasture, but chiefly occupied by woods, amongst which neat 
cottages were now and then observable. At half-past seven we arrived 
a Honfleur, a town very charmingly situated, as it commands a 
full view of Havre and of the sea on towards the English coast. It 
wears however a melancholy aspect, on account of its old-fashioned 
Aug.—VoL. Lill, NO, CCXII. 2k 
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eobingiinnes wooden houses and churches. Before Havre assumed 
any degree of importance, Honfleur was scarcely inferior to Harfleur. 
It was the principal emporium for colonial produce. Napoleon visited 
this place in 1802, with a view to consider whether it might not be con- 
verted to some use in the progress of the invasion, which he then 
meditated against England. But the accumulation of sand was found 
80 enormous, that the works which he ordered to be executed there were 
speedily abandoned. To the west of the town is a hillock called the 
Montagne de Grace ; on the summit is a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, 
in which the sailors make vows and offerings before setting out on 
long voyages, and express gratitude on their return. This hillock 
is said to contain in its bosom the remains of several rare and curious 
fossils. The skeleton of an Egyptian crocodile was found in the sand at 
its foot some years ago. Weapproached near enough to Honfleur 
(some twenty passengers being in waiting there for our steamer) to look 
into its narrow streets, which appeared to me peculiarly dismal, though 
the sun was shining full upon it. A few fishing-boats were gliding by 
it at the time. 

The Seine suddenly widens immediately above Honfleur, making a 
bold sweep beneath a fine semicircle of hills, patches of which are culti- 
vated. ey are, however, for the greater part, covered with brushwood 
and heather, through which the naked cliff often juts out with a picturesque 
effect. The beach is sandy, edged above high water with a border of 
lively green. On our left we obtained a distant view of the castle of 
Orcher, on a lofty pile of rock—amid the ruins of an ancient fortress, 
erected to defend the entrance of the river. A range of chalky hills 
extends a considerable way along the verge of the Seine on that side. 
The castle is said to have been the abode of Robert d’Orcher, one of the 
chevaliers who accompanied Robert “ the Devil’? into Palestine. 

The castle of Orcher and its neighbourhood are much frequented by 
the good citizens of Havre during the fine season. It is celebrated for 
the magnificent prospect which may be seen from its western terrace, 
commanding the whole of the embouchure of the Seine, and an uninter- 
rupted view of the ocean. The rock yields a fountain which is reputed 
to possess the power of petrifaction. As we passed along through this 
varying panorama, the novelty of the pictures which successively pre- 
sented themselves to the eye on either bank of the noble stream, was not 
a little heightened by the pleasant faces laughing everywhere around 
me. The waters agitated by our paddles sparkled gaily in the sun, 
while the music of our horns and clarionets, amongst which a little 
octave flute poured occasionally its brilliant notes, tended to dissipate 
altogether from the mind every thought that was not in keeping with 
the magic of the scene. 

Villages and small towns, with their churches and tapering spires, 
their old-fashioned high-roofed houses, and white-washed neat cottages, 
generally fronted with trellises upon which the vine already began 
to spread its foliage, were now numerous on both banks of the 
river. The ranges of elevated and undulating hills between which it 
maintained its course reminded me very much of the Hellespont—exhi- 
biting the same low wooded and heathery appearance, the naked cliff 
occasionally piercing through the scanty vegetation. I understood, 
however, that the land immediately behind these hills is remarkable for 
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its richness. Indeed the pasturage and valleys beyond Fiquefleur and 
Saint Sauveur on our right are famous for a species of mutton which 
rivals our South Down ; it isdistinguished in that part of France under 
the names of Presal¢ or Beuzeville. The territory beyond the hills on 
our left was formerly celebrated for its vines, some of which however onl 
very rarely arrived at maturity. Small steamers appeared to be en 
actively in keeping up the communications between the opposite banks 
of the Seine, and from town to town along the river from Fiquefleur. 
Several were also occupied in towing vessels deeply burthened against 
the current, destined for Rouen. 

The river narrowed rapidly as we approached Tancarville, a rather 
important and highly picturesque village on our left, which stands on a 
promontory so bold, that it appeared at some distance almost to forbid 
our further advance by water. At the foot of the promontory there is a 
range of pretty cottages to which the artists of Paris usually resort in 
summer to recover their energies after their labours in the capital, and 
to pursue their studies in tranquillity. The summit of the chalk rock, 
which rises to a considerable height, and is precipitous all round, is 
crowned by an ancient castle. Immediately below is a chiteau in the 
old French style, with a pair of round towers, the tops of which are slated 
and sharply pointed. Small boats for fishing were moored near the 
cottages. The whole scene looked romantic, and peculiarly favourable 
wt rm visionary repose in which painters and poets are so prone to 
indulge. 

I was scarcely done with noting the beautiful features of Tancarville 
on the left, when those of Quillebeuf on the right still more strongly 
solicited my admiration. It is the singular charm of this voyaging by 
steam, that it is perpetually moving one onward from scene to scene, 
whether orie chooses it or not. I own that I should have very willingly 
lingered an hour or two before Tancarville, enjoying the contemplation 
of that old castle, that chateau and its towers, that white cliff shining in 
the full blaze of the sun, and the dim woods which appeared climbing the 
sides of the hills in the distance. But the paddles would stop for no 
such purpose. If a passenger ora bale of goods were to be delivered 
over or to be taken in, they were the most complaisant pieces of machinery 
in the world, ceasing their roundabouts in a moment. But they have 
no poetry in their souls. They care not one straw for all the combina- 
tions of hill and valley, and singing brooks, and pendent foliage, and 
laughing groups of children, that ever beguiled the enthusiast. On 
they go, splashing the waters on either side, and bearing the burthen 
with which they are charged as rapidly as possible to its final desti- 
nation. 

If Tancarville seemed to forbid our progress when we first beheld it, 
Quillebeuf appeared still more lento to accomplish that inhospitable 
purpose. It is situated upon a peninsula, beyond which the river is 
invisible to the voyager who approaches it, as we did, fromthe sea. It 
is only here that those extraordinary serpentine windings terminate, for 
which the Seine is distinguished through its whole course as far as 
Paris—windings infinitely more involved and circuitous than those of 
the Danube. A right line drawn from Paris to Rouen, and from Rouen 
to Quillebeuf, would pass through no fewer than twenty curves, the 
deviations of which from the line increase the distance between the two 
2x2 
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extremes by at least sixty or seventy miles, if not more. A few canals, 
judiciously cut through the levels which this part of France presents, 
would materially benefit the navigation of the river. The railroad, 
however, about to be constructed from Paris to Havre, will doubtless 
put an end to all speculations of that description. 

To the navigators approaching Quillebeuf from the other side of the 
peninsula, this portion of the river is said to present many dangers, on 
account of the number and variations of its sand-banks. It exhibits 
rather a handsome and extensive quay, near which there were several 
vessels of considerable tonnage ranged in due order. It appeared also 
to have a steam-boat of its own, Taitgestel under the name of the 
celebrated Rollo, who little dreamed in the hours of his many triumphs 
that his cognomen would ever be given to a machine worth all his 
conquests put together. How the old robber would be astonished if he 
could look out from his tomb, and behold this steamer, with his name 
painted upon it, moving without sail or oar against the rapid current of 
the river—its cylinder rolling upwards to the sky volumes of dense 
smoke, and its superfluous vapour rushing out occasionally with a hissing 
sound, as if indignant at the uses to which it had been subjected! 
More passengers from Quillebeuf. 

Winding round the peninsula we found the river still wide, but narrow- 
ing as we proceeded. Small neat lighthouses appeared disposed at 
intervals along the bank on our right, indicating the difficulties and 
perils with which the navigation is here attended. I wished for the 
heey of Prout to sketch the ghost of a windmill which stood on a 

eight with its tattered sails and its mill-house crumbling into ruin. 
While I was endeavouring to retain a recollection of that fantastically 
wmeinse object, a very pretty young French woman, attended by her 
wsband (they seemed newly married!), observed me attempting the 
sketch. She had learned just English enough to be able to understand 
it in reading, and to be ambitious of using it in conversation. But— 
innocent little dove!—she could seldom get beyond a word or two, 
which she pronouced in the drollest way in the world. -I forgave her 
for her pretty presumption in asking me whether I had never been in 
France before! What a question to aman who, as one of my critics has 
said, had already travelled as much as Ulysses—a compliment he 
thought to an author who had steamed down the Danube and galloped 
over the Balkans—feats of which the old Ionian, I fancy, had but a 
slender notion, or his son Telemachus either. 

The bank on our right as we advanced became more and more rocky, 
clothed here and there with patches of grass and brushwood. The rock 
was wholly composed of chalk, and seemed to have been cut through 
at once by a volcanic operation. In some places it was so high, and 
deviated so slightly from the perpendicular, that, while I gazed upon it 
from beneath the awning of our vessel, I might have imagined myself 
passing through a tunnel excavated in a mountain. Though we kept our 
way at some distance from the bank on our left, which was compara- 
tively low and open, we obtained a glimpse of the interesting village 
(for it is now no more than a village) of Lillebone. There was in the 
time of the Romans a rather important town in the neighbourhood 
which they called Julia-Bona, in honour of Julia, daughter of Julius 
Cesar. Vestiges of a magnificent amphitheatre, of a splendid bath- 
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room, tombs, coins, swords, masks, and other memorials of Roman 
luxury and prowess, have been discovered there, which confer upon 
Lillebone a classical interest. For Englishmen it is moreover fraught 
with historical recollections, as it was the residence of William the 
Conqueror at the period when he resolved upon invading our shores, 
and planned the battle of Hastings. It was always a favourite place of 
abode of the old dukes of Normandy. ‘The chiteau, by the by, which 
William occupied, now belongs I believe to our noble family of Har- 
court, whose ancestors were formerly lords of the county in which it 
stands. The country, as far as I could observe it, seemed pregnant 
with all sorts of beauty in that direction—undulating hills teeming with 
richness—valleys watered by limpid streams—extensive woods—ham- 
lets scattered here and there,—ruins of Roman and Norman pride con- 
trasted with the full bloom of nature, which never grows old. 

We at length left our wall of chalk behind us, and emerged upon more 
open territory, the river still boasting of its amplitude. Poplars now 
occasionally lined the banks, some of them like palms without branches, 
except near the summit, others tall and tapering reminding me of the 
cypresses of the East. Through the trees we had frequent and pretty 
views of little hamlets and separate cottages thatched with straw, the 
smoke curling from their chimney-tops, and groups of their young inha- 
bitants peeping out at our steam-boat as we glided along to the sound of 
our clarionets and horns. And I must do our musicians the justice to 
observe, that they appeared to feel the variations of the scenery through 
which we passed; for the ruined castle they had their martial air; for 
the remains of the church or the abbey, their anthem ; for the i pie 
plain dotted with sheep, their pastoral tune ; and for the peopled village, 
the waltz or the quadrille, which the French village-girl dearly loves. 
Even the children, the moment they heard the merry sound of our flute, 
set off a dancing—bless their blithesome souls ! 

Orchards, vineyards, meadows, now began to crowd upon us, and— 
but it was near eight o’clock, and my friend very rationally suggested to 
me that it was high time to get some breakfast. So we adjourned from 
our seats on the deck to a cabinet, where a table spread with a cloth, 
and already almost fully occupied by consumers of mutton-chops and 
pommes-de-terre, and wine, and fruit, and all sorts of good things, 
added not a little to give a keener edge to the appetite existing within 
me, though I had been rendered insensible to it by the novelty, the 
beauty, the cheerfulness, the magical variety of the living panorama, 
upon which my imagination had been feasting all the morning. The 
forethought of a rib of Presalé, or of a moderately-thick slice from the 
leg of a Beuzeville, is by no means, however, without its charms. So 
we took our seats, and, having ordered chops and coffee, waited for our 
turn to be served. 

The cabinet held some fourteen or fifteen French, men, women, 
and children, intently occupied in the business of the moment,— and I 
must, in justice to our neighbours, remark that no people in this world, so 
far as I have observed, make eating more completely a business than 
they do. We had for all only one waiter, or rather waitress; a thick 
stout-built woman of a Flemish aspect, much more of the man than the 
woman in her face, her hands almost as huge and as dirty-looking as 
the hoof of an clephant, her almost inarticulated fingers laden with 
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rings of pure gold. A gaily-coloured yellow-and-brown-cotton hand- 
kerchief was tied round her head, just permitting her brown hair to be 
seen at the temples, where it was decorated with small combs, and at 
the crown, where two combs, also of real tortoiseshell, displayed her 
superfluous wealth. Her cheeks were tanned almost black. Her 
gown was of strong brown stuff. She wore two dirty aprons, one of 
which was turned up at the corner, the said corner being fastened under 
her waistband. Her legs were cased in black woollen stockings, and 
her feet moved about, I know not how, in a pair of short list slippers, 
which were red some years ago. Waitress I called her for the want of 
some other name; but it by no means expresses her true capacity ; she 
waited for nobody, and on nobody ; everybody seemed, to herself at least, 
to be under her command. She had a miserable—Shaks ’s apothe- 
cary-looking-wretch of a man assisting her, who brought plates, and 
knives and forks, and all that; she took, or rather wrenched, every- 
thing out of his trembling hands, scolding him all the time with a most 
voluble tongue and a look of thunder, before which I wonder how he 
has so long survived—poor devil! 

It really was curious to observe the steam-like rapidity and precision 
with which this lump of animated matter executed the pens, offices 
she was called upon to perform. Now she appeared with a heap of 
plates in her hand, which she dealt around the table, long as it was, 
ina moment. Parties were constantly succeeding each other in the 
cabinet. One set called for oysters. She passed the word to her ghost, 
who brought them instanter. Another demanded coffee. Presto, she 
was seen pouring it out into the large white cups, which she had al- 
ready set in order due. ‘‘ Wine—wine!” cried out a third party. 
Out she went, and before you could tell whether she had come back or 
not the wine was on the table. Eau-de-vie, bifstek, salads, the 
made their appearance, when called for, with similar celerity. Knives, 
forks, and spoons, I think she must have produced from her pockets. 
The bili she reckoned up for all her different groups of customers 
without pen or pencil, or asking what you had ; and this interesting in- 
telligence she contrived to impart to somebody who presented you with 
a slip of paper accurately containing the whole charge. Ours was suffi- 
ciently moderate. For coffee, bread and butter, bifstek (for the mut- 
ton-chops were all gone), pommes-de-terre au naturel (which, by the 
bye, we could not use, they were so very natural, not having been half 
boiled), and a dozen of oysters, we paid four francs and a half. The 
bifstek was not bad, but the oysters, like all French oysters, though 
lodged in immense shells, were mere embryos, having neither consistence 
nor flavour. 

I could not help being amused by the contrast to our huge waitress 
which I found seated on a bench on the deck, when we emerged from 
the cabinet. It was a little thin dried-up old maid, her feet planted on 
a stool, her hands folded on her lap, her body bent almost double ; near 
her a small plain wooden cage with a few wires in front, sloping back 
at the top, so as literally to encase a parroquet on his perch. He must 
have been a Quaker parroquct, if such a species the naturalists acknow- 
ledge. From his perch he could not stir: no sound escaped his beak, 
and yet he look contented with his lot. Strange to say, his proprietress 
(I was going gallantly to say his fair proprietress, but the epithet would 
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be wonderfully inappropriate, for she was quite sallow) seemed equally 
independent, Her bonnet was of sky-blue silk, with a wreath of 
yellow convolvolus, the flower spread out, beneath which she wore a 
full double-frilled cap. Her dress was a substantial diamond-figure 
olive silk, over which she wore a plain Cashmere shawl. 

I found that while we were engaged at breakfast our steamer had 
completed its course through one of those extraordinary bends for 
which the Seine is so remarkable. I cannot describe it better than by 
comparing it to the figure described by a ball, which a boy flings upon 
the ground for another to catch at a short distance from him, when it 
rebounds just above his head. 

The rebound brought us to Villequier, the prettiest village unques- 
tionably I have ever seen. It is backed by an extensive theatre of 
rising grounds, richly wooded. It is composed of a single row of re- 
markably neat cottages, which run along the edge of the river. The 
hills behind are crowned by a fine ch&teau. The cottages were all 
trellised in front by vines just beginning to spread their beautiful 
leaves ; and moored in front of each was a small boat, denoting, I be- 
lieve, that the village is principally inhabited by pilots, whose especial 
office it is to conduct vessels from this place to La Mailleray, the navi- 
gation at that point being perilous. Linen, manifestly of a superior 
texture, was hanging out to dry. Pretty well-dressed women were 
busily engaged in arranging it on the lines, Neatly-clad urchins, with 
their red cloth caps, were paddling about in boats, or playing in the 
gardens attached to the cottages. It was altogether a scene which 
gladdened the heart, and fixed itself in the memory like a vision, or 
like one of those enchanting vistas which Claude sometimes shows 
through a forest. The country on the opposite side, that is on our 
right, was open, and rather marshy, long lines of poplar in the 
distance. 

The bank on our right presented a similar character for several 
leagues—low—here and there marshy, and overgrown with reeds, occa- 
sionally yielding good pasturage, upon which sheep and cows were feast- 
ing in great numbers, and universally lines of poplar-trees, sometimes in 
squares, more generally running straight along the river, and bearing 
those palm and cypress forms which I have already noticed. France 
may, indeed, be deemed peculiarly the land of the poplar. I confess I 
like it. There is something of a lofty melancholy about it, when its 
branches are in deep repose, that touches my fancy. The slightest 
breath of air elicits a gentle sound from them, and their tremulous 
leaves wave together in the breeze, like the abundant locks of a shep- 
herdess pursuing a straying sheep over the mountain. The pastoral 
airs of our musicians were quite delicious amid these sylvan scenes. 

We had scarcely done talking of the beauties of Villequier, when 
Caudebec came within our horizon. It is situated at the foot of a 
mountain, the heights of which are crowned with forests. The little 
river St. Gertrude comes sparkling down the declivities, dividing itself 
into several streams, which mingle with the Seine. The houses are 
built on terraces, planted with the arbutus and other flowering shrubs ; 
and the windows being for the most part shaded from the noon-day sun 
by Venetian blinds, all of which appeared to have been freshly painted, 
it hdd more the appearance ofan Italian than a French town, paint being 
a decoration very sparingly used by our neighbours. The public wal 
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et rere by elm-trees, deroug which the parochial ooh and om 
tower were seen in their most picturesque point of view. In 
the days of our perpetual wars with ,the , Norsnamy, Candabec was 
strongly fortified, and cost our armies no little trouble. The fortifica- 
tions, which were in an amphitheatrical form, have been converted into 
gardens, and lend. a singularly-beautiful feature to the scene. The 
church is in the Gothic style. The principal portal is a model of ele- 
gance. The tower looks Moresque, being surmounted by three crowns, 
which remind one of the Pope’s tiara. Henry the Fourth said that it 
was the most beautiful church he had ever beheld. In the chapel of the 
Virgin, within this edifice, is preserved the marble slab which once co- 
vered the tomb of Agnes Sorel—by some good fortune it was rescued 
from the ruins of the celebrated abbey of Jumiéges, which we shall come 
to presently. 

A small island formerly existed immediately in front of Caudebec, 
upon which a monastery was erected belonging to the order of St. Wan- 
drille, Theisland, monastery, monks and all, suddenly disappeared one 
fine moraing—strange to say, it reappeared as suddenly in the year 
1641, but was soon after buried again beneath the waters, from which 
it has never since emerged. The Seine and its banks undoubtedly pre- 
sent ample materials for geological speculation. 

On we go—right bank still flat and marshy—on the left shepherds 
and boys engaged in washing sheep preparatory to the process of shear- 
ing—here and there clusters of cottages—the country elevated—heights 
thickly wooded—now and then knolls prettily cultivated—at intervals 
small lighthouses on an economical scale—again we seem shut in within 
a lake—but there is nothing like perseverance. The river again opens, 
and our unpoetical paddles, permitting us only a distant and transitory 
glance at the ruins of the alee of St. Wandrille—a member of the re- 
nowned family of Pepin, who preferred these solitudes to all the feudal 
splendours of a court—impel us onward to La Mailleray, where we stop 
some moments to get rid of one boat-load of passengers, and take in an- 
other. It has a splendid old chateau, and the spire of its church looks 
well through a cluster of shady trees. Just beyond La Mailleray we 
find Guerbaville, the principal station on the Seine for the construction 
of those lighters which carry on the traffic between Havre and Rouen. 
We saw several of these boats in course of completion. It is a place 
becoming every day of more importance, and marks the immense strides 
which France has taken since the peace as a commercial nation. 

Pass an odd-looking chateau on the right—windows narrow, edged 
with glaring red bricks—corners of the building decorated with similar 
materials—the intervening spaces as white as lime could make them. 
The banks on both sides low—rows of poplars as usual—hills in the dis- 
tance far—far away. My friend, the old maid, is chatting with a tall, 
courtly seigneur of the days that are now no more. His queue, his 
long coat, his silver hairs, his gold-headed cane, and his richly-chased 
snuff-box, accord well with the polished ease of his conversation. My 
lady takes a pinch of his snuff quite comfortably. The parroquet looks 
as happy asa prince. Just behind this precious trio isa pretty lump of 
a chiid, her hair tied in blue riband—her fingers playing with the strings 
of her high, strong shoes—her smiling little suaid carefully watching 
her, and, at the same time, knitting a stocking with all her might. 

The river narrows—there they are—the ruins of Jumitges !—the 
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royal abbey, as it might be called, not merely from its extent and the 
feudal ‘powers which its priors wielded in the middle ages, but from its 
having been actually the residence of more than one exiled monarch. It 
was the scene of the amours of Charles the Seventh and Agnes Sorel— 
the state prison of various dukes and princes first robbed of their domi- 
nions, and then accused of high treason. The eastern extremity of the 
abbey is a mere heap of ruins, but enough of the great central tower, 
and of the towers of the portal, ‘still remains to attest the splendour 
by which the establishment was distinguished in the days of its pride. 
Alas! while I gaze upon its ancient ivy-mantled walls, round which 
numbers of birds are hovering, the sacred pile is rapidly receding from 
my view, but not without compensation, for in no part of the Seine, per- 
haps, is the panorama more romantic than immediately above Jumiéges. 
Poplars, willows, olive-trees, seem to have been planted by the hand 
of nature herself with a view to picturesque effect amidst abrupt hills, 
and undulating vales watered by meandering brooks, and animated by 
cottages and herds and flocks, goats and sheep, sometimes climbing the 
neighbouring declivities, sometimes reposing by the side of the river. 
The tinkle of the sheep-bell was constantly in the ear, mingled with the 
joyous shouts of children who ran out to gaze upon our “ Normandie,” 
as she rushed against the flowing stream. 

In some of the chalk cliffs on our left dwellings were excavated, which 
appeared to be inhabited. The chalk formations are very curiously 
mixed with other rocks immediately beyond Ducler. There is one of 
these white cliffs particularly which stands out boldly from the side of 
the hill, and is not inappropriately called “ The Giant’s Chair ;” for 
though at first a shapeless mass to the eye, it opens gradually out until 
it assumes the appearance of an immense arm-chair, fit for Gog or Magog 
to take a nap in after dining upon a fat ox ortwo. Other rocks of the 
same material looked like the giants themselves. 

Those who take delight in romantic scenery will find ample gratifica- 
tion in the whole way from Ducler to Rouen. Islands, thickly wooded 
—peninsulas jutting into the river, and forming apparent lakes—groups 
of poplars, enclosing gardens that remind one of the Hesperides—numer- 
ous boats, their white sails spread to the breeze—cottages, the walls 
of which are composed partly of wooden beams, in the Swiss style, painted 
red or black, the gables towards the river—lofty rocks thrown into all 
sorts of fantastic shapes, combine to tell astory of their own, to which a 
true lover of the “ wild and wonderful”? would listen with a rapture he 
had never felt before. 

For the more practical order of minds the same portion of the Seine 
also possesses its charms. Heaps of newly-manufactured bricks sub- 
mitted to the indurating powers of the furnace—piles of firewood col- 
lected for ee of lighters becalmed and laden with the 
produce of all parts of the world—windmills busy on the heights—steam- 
rafts of two or three tiers bearing passengers for a few sous from Ducler 
to Rouen, or from Rouen to Ducler—rocks yielding to the crow-bar of 
the quarryman, and transforming under the chisel of the stone-cutter— 
orchards, olive-grounds, vineyards—every sign of industry, and every 
emblem of prosperity that can bespeak a great and growing nation, 
abound the whole way, until the spires and steeples of Rouen rise upon 
the view. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO SIBYLS.* 


Gtoriovs Sisyz! on thy brow 

The light of hope is kindling now ; 
Proudly, thy dark and flashing eye 
Beams with impatient ecstacy ; 

Eager, those rosy lips would fain 

The quick tumultuous breath restrain ; 
Watching, thy lovely head upturn’d, 


What hearst thou—what hast thou discern'd ? 


Before thy gaze the shadows fly 

That darken yet futurity ; 

Sounds, such as mortals should not hear 
Are thrilling on thine anxious ear ; 

The present now is fading fast, 

With wither'd flow’rs, and sun o’ercast ; 
But still how sweet the faint perfume, 
As float life’s roses to their tomb ; 

And, oh! how soft the ling'ring strain 
Of Nature, warning to refrain. 

bbe rashly urge the mad pursuit, 

And crush the bloom, to grasp the fruit ? 
The gift thou crav’st is fraught with ill ; 
Retain thy peace and blindness still! 
The veil is slowly rent away, 

Thy goal is won—a moment stay ! 
Glance, radiant Sibyl so elate, 

On her who sought and grappled Fate : 
Where is the triumph, where the glow, 
On thine enlighten’d sister's brow ? 


Within her downcast, tearful eyes, 
What depth of misery there lies! 

That drooping head and golden hair 
Are bow'd beneath a mute despair, 
And round those mournful lips in vain 
A smile will seek to play again. 
Listless that hand rests on the scroll 
Where she her knowledge must enrol, 
As if it fear'd thereon to trace 

The destiny of all her race, 
Unconscious, all—but she alone, 

Who sees their doom, and feels her own ! 
The world has nothing to bestow 

On one, whose curse it is to know ; 
Love, hate, joy, sorrow, foe, and friend, 
With her in a dark chaos blend, 

For life is but a poison’d weed, 

When from its bright illusions freed. 
Gladly would she resign her power, 

To wish, and hope, a single hour, 
Believing she might struggle on, 

And conquer when the strife was done ! 
But silent, rolling on, to see 

The irreversible decree, 

That sweeps mankind and realms away 
In the dread storm she cannot stay ; 








Capitol. 


* These celebrated paintings by Domenichino and Guercino, so striking from 
their beauty and their contrast, are placed almost side by side in the Galery of the 











The Two Sibyls.’ 
Powerful, so powerless to feel; 9 | 
Human, oblig’d ber heart to steel ; 

Lonely, with all the homage paid 

By ignorance, of might afraid ; 

Sibyl! enrich’d by gifts divine, 

Who would exchange their lot with thine ? 
Rash one! when thou hadst laid all bare, 
What ‘twas receiv’d thee but Despair ? 
Mortal ! how didst thou think to cope 
With Life, when thou hadst yielded Hope ? 








THE ADMIRAL’S DAUGHTER; OR, THE MAN OF 
FASHION AT SEA. 


A NAUTICAL NOVEL.—-BY WATTY COCKNEY, ESQ. 
(EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL PRY.’’) 





[Of Watry Cockney since little is known little can be related. Con- 
cerning him, though the biographer might expatiate in the pleasing Realms 
of Fiction, yet shall he not be allured beyond the rigid boundaries of fact. 
Curiosity, eager for intelligence, may stimulate inquiry and provoke inter- 
rogation; but with so much information must she rest contented as Truth, 
alone and unassisted, is able to supply. 

In Bow Lane, Cheapside, on the Ist of April, 1780, our Author, then, was 
born ; and, by one of those astounding co-incidences which alike elude in- 
quiry, baffle research, and resist elucidation, on the Ist of April, 1838, there, 
also, he died. 

By the vicissitudes and accidents of human existence upon which Biogra- 
phy fondly loves to dwell, it is rarely that the life of a hosier is illustrated ; 
nor will it be found that the Memoirs of Warry Cockney afford an excep- 
tion to the rule. Confined to his counter and serving in his shop, his ex- 
cursions from the scene of his needful avocations, as they were of rare occur- 
rence so were they of limited extent. But the allurements of Adventure 
what man is atall times fortified to repel ? and if usually pleased in a punt at 
Putney, or in a wherry at Woolwich, who shall censure Warrty if twice he 
was tempted beyond the tranquil bosom of the Thames, to dare the waves 
that lash the shoresof Thanet? The world may decry in envy, or in malevo- 
lence condemn; yet to those aberrations from prudential habit must the 
world acknow!edge itself indebted for the work before us. 

Of the Apmr1raAL’s DaueuterR much might be said, but little must suffice. 
Whether in the drawing-room of fashion, or in the field of harmless recrea- 
tion; whether in the tranquillity of the chamber whence our Navy receives 
its laws, or on the stormy and blood-stained deck ofthe battle-ship ; whether 
in the hour of danger or in the moments of marine conviviality, its views of 
human life, of human manners, and of human character, however varied by 
accident, or however modified by tacit convention, are alike and equally 
correct. No human work is perfect; and ifthe Apmrrau’s Daucuter be 
disfigured by some faults, it is embellished by many beauties,—P*.] 





Cuap. I. 
A Country Morning in Fashionable Life. 


From the earliest period of my life, to the hour when this history 
commences, I had manifested an unconquerable predilection for a naval 
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life. This, my father, Sir Primrose Jessamine, Baronet, M.P., always 
endeavoured to remove; for, being in possession of an unencumbered 
estate in the country of fifty thousand a-year, and I being his only son, 
he naturally was anxious (to use the sublime words of the poct) “ to 
keep his only son, myself, at home.” 

It was on the morning of the 20th of June, 181-, at about half-past 
ten, that my father and Lady Jessamine (my mother) were taking their 
breakfast in one of the numerous and elegantly-furnished rooms of our 
spacious mansion in Jessamine Park. The morning was one of the 
loveliest that, even at that genial season, had ever shed its sweet influ- 
ence on the earth: not a cloud bedimmed the brightness of the blue 
heavens; and, although from the southern terrace of the house we com- 
manded a view of London’s stately dome, yet did our great distance 
from the metropolis protect us from the murky influence of its smoke, 
for the whole of Hampstead’s spacious heath lay stretched between us. 

“ I étonner myself beaucoup where Narcissus can be,” said the Ba- 
ronet ; who, enveloped in a rich satin morning-gown, was sipping his 
chocolate from a costly cup of Sevres china. 

“ In verita, my dear Baronet, je ne sais pas,” replied her Ladyship, 
in that piebald, or tessellated, style of phraseology, which at once denotes 
the person of fashion and quality. 

** Where is your young master?” said my father to one of the train 
of servants who, dressed in their state liveries, were in waiting. 

The man thus addressed came forward, and, with a low bow and in a 
tone of profound respect, replied, “‘ Really, Sir Primrose Jessamine, 
Baronet, I don’t know.” 

“I fear,’’ said my mother, in a whisper, “ he has taken his party to 
go to mer.” 

** Heavens!” exclaimed my father, in alarm; “ gone to sea, and 
taken a party with him!” 

“Taken a party! how béte you are, caro mio!” said her Ladyship. 
“ Pris son parti—made up his mind, you understand.” 

“Ah!” said my father with a sigh, “I ought to have décourage’d 
that whim long ago: it will be difficult now to empécher him, for he is 
almost trop fort for me.” 

My entrance puta stop to this conversation. I took my seat at the 
breakfast-table ; first giving to one servant my hat, to another my gloves, 
to athird my hundred-guinea double-barrelled Manton, and to a fourth 
my well-filled game-bag. 

“* How you , as my wn. erhe yourself, caro mio figlio!”’ said Lady 
Jessamine, wiping my forehead with a French cambric handkerchief of 
the finest texture; and she continued: “ You are wrong to go out 
shooting the partridges and pheasants on a hot morning like this in the 
middle of June. Je vous demande cui bono, caro mio young Sir?” 

** May it please your Ladyship,” said I, addressing my mother, “ it 
may be very well to lie a-bed till four or five in the afternoon when we 
are residing at’our town mansion in Grosvenor Square, because in London 
it is the fashion to do so; but here in the country the case is different. 
For my part I’m a sportsman, keen and true. Scarcely has the clock 
struck nine, when (anxious for a pop at the birds), with gun in hand and 
my greyhounds at my side, I’m scampering about amongst the covers. 
Yoicks! tally ho!—start a flock of partridges and pheasants—away they 
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go, we after them—yoicks! tally ho!—pop! pop! pop!—down they 
come—prime and load—after them again—yoicks! tally ho!—pop again 
—ilown they come again—catch more than I know what to do with— 
fill my bag—feed my faithful dogs with the rest—and then home to a 
recherché breakfast. And that is how we young top-sawyers of fashion 
begin the day in the country.’’ 

“ Vraiment, mon cher Narcissus,”” said her Ladyship, raising a cup 
of the most aromatic Mocha to her lips, “ your vivacity is absolument 
overpowering this morning, parole Pie " 

“ When once Narcissus entamer’s a description,’ said the Baronet, 
f he enfoncer's himself into the most little details; he is graphic loul-a- 

ait. 

My lady mother having asked me whether I chose to take coffee, cho- 
colate, or gunpowder tea of the finest quality, I decided for the latter; 
and this she poured out for me from a massive silver tea-pot into a cup 
of Dresden china of most exquisite design. This, with a plover's egg, 
a wing of a chicken ad la Marengo (for which our cook was famous), 
and a thin slice or twe of bread and butter, constituted my breakfast ; 
although there were plenty of hot buttered muffins, rolls, and toast, 
lamb cutlets, cold chicken and ham, and a profusion of other delicacies, 
on the table. Iced creams and liqueurs were then served, and, at my 
father’s bidding, the livery-servants removed the breakfast-things. And 
this, considering the honourable Baronet’s rank and fortune, none but 
those who are totally ignorant of high life will be astonished to learn was 
a specimen of our morning meal, not on Sundays only, but every day 
in the week. 

Her Ladyship then rang the bell for the head footman, whom she 
ordered to order the coachman to have the carriage and four, with two 
outriders, and two footmen in their state liveries, ready in an hour, that 
she might take an airing along some of the lovely drives with which our 
park abounded ; to prepare for which she then rang for a couple of her 
lady’s-maids, and retired to her own room in order to change the simple 
morning-dress she then wore, for one of superb crimson velvet trimmed 
with ermine. The Baronet desired his principal valet to bring him his 
coat. He put it on; and, his horse being brought to the door, he rode 
out, followed by two grooms, to call upon our intimate friends, his 
Grace the Duke of Nobs, K.G.; the most noble the Marquess of Bobs, 
K.B.; the right honourable the Earl of Fobs, K.T.; and Sir Walter 
Dobs, Baronet, M.P. For my own part, yee tired of shooting, I 
ordered one of our keepers to turn out a stag; and, mounting a horse, I 
whistled for Lion, my favourite Newfoundland dog, and amused myself 
with hunting for an hour or two. 


Cuar. II. 


A Peep at the Admiralty (for the edification of the uninitiated in such 
matters), and Preparations for a young Man of Fashion's going to 
Sea. 


A few mornings subsequent to the events narrated in the preceding 
chapter, my father desired my attendance in the library—a spacious 
room, furnished in a manner befitting our station, with large-paper copies 
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of the most expensive books, hot-pressed and elegantly bound. I found 
the Baronet alone. 

: “* Asstye-vous,” said he, “and approach your chair to me, figleo 
mio,” 

I obeyed. Having had an interview with the old gentleman on the 
day before, I was partly prepared for the subject upon which he desired 
to see me, 

“ Kcoutez, Narcissus,” he began. “ Her Ladyship (your mother) 
and I have had a long conversazione concerning your going to sea. We 
have approfondi'd the subject ; and, although we both differ from you, 
toto ceelo, you have importunated us so much, that, being poussé’d au 
bout, we have résolu’d to accorder our consentement. But as you have 
nineteen years, and are, therefore, rather passé for being a midship- 
man——”’ 

** I wish I were passed for lieutenant,’’ said I, misunderstanding him. 

“ Passé’,”” continued Sir Primrose—“ that is, trop dgé to be a mid- 
shipman ; besides that I should consider it dérogatoire for filius meus 
(or, to express myself in a clearer style) derogatory for t/ mio figlio to 
go sur mer in a subordinate situation, I have avisé’d myself of purchasing 

or you a Captain’s commission.” 

My joy at this communication knew no bounds: I was, as the 
Baronct would have expressed it, perfectly extasié'd. 

Sir Primrose continued. “ As I always like to strike whilst /e fer 
est chaud, and the Lords of the Admiralty all being friends vf mine, 
to-morrow—(for to-day being Dimanche, a dies non, the bureau of the 
Marine will be closed)—to-morrow I will take you to town, and we will 
clouer the affair at once. En attendant, what sort of ship would you 
prefer ?”” 

** A good one of course,”’ said I. 

“* That goes without saying,” said my father. “ But n’importe for 
the present. I am now going to walk myself to a horse for an hour or 
two-—me promener a cheval—so good day for the present, Monsieur 1/ 
Camiano.” 

The next day we drove up to town in my father’s travelling-chariot 
and four, with two footmen in splendid liveries behind it. On arriving 
at the Admiralty we were told that fortunately the Lords were sitting. 
We sent up our cards by the secretary, who instantly came down stairs 
again and requested of us that we would have the kindness to walk up. 

pon our entering the room we were cordially received by the Lords, 
all of whom were friends of my father’s; and the Secretary having, by 
desire of the President, placed chairs for us, we took our seats at the 
table. My father soon explained the purpose of our visit. Great was 
my consternation on hearing that such, of late, had been the demand 
for captains’ commissions, not one remained for sale. Indeed, so scarce 
were they, that three lieutenants’ commissions had been refused in ex- 
change for one of the superior grade. 

“ A premier lieutenant, or something of that sort ?”? said my father, 
inquiringly. 

** No,” said the First Lord, after looking at a list which he had 
taken from his pocket, “nor a lieutenant’s neither, now; and shiver 
my yard-arm if I, for one, would consent that a young gentleman of 
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fashion, family, and fortune, should make his first stern-chase as a mere 


midshipman.” 

** Stern-chase !””—“ Shiver my yard-arm !”” I had often in the course 
of my extensive nautical reading met with these phrases; but now, for 
the first time, J heard them uttered—and by an admiral !—and the 
sounds thrilled through my very soul like music. 

** Midshipman !” exclaimed Admiral Lord Mizendeck (the second 
Lord of the Admiralty, and one of my father’s firmest friends), “ Mid- 
shipman! What! my dear Sir Primrose Jessamine! the son of my 





oldest friend enter the navy as a midshipman! Blow my timbers if I~ 


— _. But something must be done for him, or splice my quar- 
ter-deck !”’ 

“Why, my dear Admiral Lord Mizendeck,” said the First Lord, 
“ you are the very man to do it, reef my anchor if you are not. »You 
have just chartered the Thomas and Sally, a first-rate man-of-war, 
carrying two hundred pieces of artillery, and are setting off at the end 
of the week for a six-months’ cruise in the Mediterranean to pick up 
prize-money. Dowse-my starboard ! why not take the young gentleman 
with you ?” 

** True,” said Mizendeck ; ‘* but, as Davy Jones would have it, it 
was only yesterday I refused a captain who applied to me for an en- 
gagement, as I intend to command the ship myself.” 

‘* Aye, I see the difficulty,” said the other ; “ after that you could not 
fill up the place without giving offence.” 

* It would be against the rules of the service now, my noble Lord,” 
whispered the Secretary to him. 

“ Besides,”’ said the First Lord, (seeming not to have attended to the 

suggestion,) “ besides that would be against the rules of the service 
now.” 
At this moment a Lieutenant entered the room. He stated that the 
ship to which he belonged was ordered to Jamaica: that, being subject 
to the yellow fever, he cuuld not think of going thither: that, having 
been told by his captain, who was rather a martinet upon points of dis- 
cipline, that either he must go or sell his commission, he preferred the 
latter alternative. He wished to know, therefore, whether the Admiralty 
could help him to a purchaser, or, if not, whether any of their Lord- 
ships would buy it of him as a private speculation. 

“* My dear fellow,” said the First Lord of the Admiralty to the Lieu- 
tenant, ‘* my dear fellow, reef my forecastle but you are in high luck ! 
You have come bump on a lee shore, for here is a purchaser ready to 
take your commission off your hands. What’s your price?” 

‘“* A thousand guineas, my Lord,” replied the Lieutenant, “ and the 
purchaser to pay the transfer-fee.” 

“* Mon cher,” said my father, ‘“* make it livres sterling, (you paying 
the gratification for the transfer,) and, seme/ et simul—c'est- 
you give me the brevet, I will give you a bon on my banker: for the 
montant,”” 

These terms were acceeded to. In five minutes the transfert was 
made, witnessed by the First Lord, and countersigned by the Secre- 
tary, who received the usual fee for such transactions—a half-erown. 
The Lieutenant then shook hands with all present, made a: bew, and 
quitted the room; as happy (to repeat his own nautical phrase) as 
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“And now, my young friend,” said Admiral Lord Mizendeck, 
heartily shaking me by the hand, “ you shall sail under my Blue Peter. 
I like your a have no doubt that, in a month or two, I shall 
have made you as foremast an officer as any in the service. Were 
you ever inside a first-rate man-of-war, or any ship of that calibre ?”’ 

* Yes, Admiral Lord Mizendeck,” said I boldly ; “ I once got into 
one at Woolwich, an‘ went all over it. Besides,” (added I,) “I have 
been to Margate by sea twice.” 

“So much the better,”’ replied he: ‘* we shall make a sailor of you, 
then, in the twinkling of a bowsprit. And, now, observe me. I shall 
start on Saturday, or on Monday at the latest: you had better, there- 
fore,.go instantly and order your regimentals ; and let your trunks, 
portmanteaus, and whatever other luggage you may choose to take, be 
got ready, for I am aware that you young sprigs of fashion never travel 
without plenty of that. The Thomas and Sally is now lying under 
hatches at Deptford, but you need not mount her there unless you 
choose to do so. I have told my navy-agent to send her to take me up 
at Margate; so, if you choose, at Margate you may meet me. At any 
rate, abaft your binnacle, for you have no time to spare.” 

My father and I now took leave (declining a very pressing invitation 
to stay and dine with the Lords of the Admiralty), myself as happy as 
if, instead of a lieutenant, I had already attained the rank of captain of 
the main-top. 

The next three days were entirely passed in preparation for my de- 
parture. Not a moment was lost; so that by Thursday evening I was 
ready to mount the ship, had I been called upon to do so, at a moment’s 
notice. This, as we shall presently see, was fortunate. 

Heir to a title and an immense fortune, I need scarcely say that my 
regimentals, my arms and accoutrements, in short, everything necessary 
for my new situation in life, were of the most elegant fashion and most 
costly materials. My swords, for instance (for I had provided myself with 
several of different lengths and forms), were much handsomer in the 
handles than those which were called “ regulation swords;” and 
amongst them I had a couple of small-swords, which I knew would be 
useful should I, in a boarding-party, come hand to hand with any of 
those fencing French devils. A beautiful Turkish scimetar, also, was 
presented to me y my father. I accepted it just to humour the Baronet ; 
though I was well aware it could be of no manner of use to me, except, 
indeed, in the then unlikely event of an attack upon Constantinople. 
In the cut and ornaments of my coats, too, I made several tasteful changes 
from the “ regulation.”” But what I took most pride in was my im- 
provement upon the button; and this was nothing less than surround- 
ing the Anchor with a wreath composed of the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle, and surmounting the whole with a crown, and the initials 
G. III. R. To say the truth, the Admiral himself complimented me 
upon this; nor was he less pleased with the rich and fanciful style of 
my epaulettes. A plain black coat or two for evening dress; a com- 
fortable box-coat for bad weather; a shooting-jacket, together with a 

ir or two of buckskins and top-boots, completed my wardrobe. The 

articles I knew would be requisite in case I might choose to alight 
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for a day’s sport at Malta, Gibraltar, the ‘Cape of Good’ Hope, or 
some other of those beautiful islands that stud the Mediterranean. - A 
small, but pretty, dinner: and breakfast service ; a sufficient quantity of 
plate ; a few cases of cheice wines, liqueurs, and spirits; a case of 
pickles, preserves, and sauces, of various kinds; my dressing-case, 
writing-case, medicine-chest, and box of choice perfumery ; my pistols, 
my piano-forte, my guitar, my double-barrelled Manton, a few pounds 
of gunpowder, &c. &c. &c.—and all was in readiness. I must not 
omit, however, to particularize one other article. This was a large and - 
stout umbrella—one calculated rather for use than ornament—for I 
well knew that a flimsy dandyfied thing would be of but little service in 
a storm in the Bay of Biscay. 

On the following morning (being Thursday) scarcely had we finished 
breakfast when one of our livery-servants entered the room with a letter, 
which he put into my father’s hands. It was from Admiral Lord 
Mizendeck, who had sent it down, post-haste, to Jessamine Park. The 
letter was brought by the Admiral’s navy-agent, who waited for an 
answer. My father read as follows :— 


* Admiralty (near the Horse Guards), Whitehall, 
“© Wednesday night, 28th June, 181-. 

** My dear Sir Primrose Jessamine, Bart., M.P.—I am this moment 
setting off fore and aft for Margate. I hope my young friend and Lieu- 
tenant is ready, as I have ordered the Thomas and Sally to come and 
take us up there on Saturday, at one o’clock precisely. If he can make 
it convenient to meet me on the Pier at that time, we could step into the 
ship and start immediately ; if not, pray let me know and I will push on 
to Ramsgate, and wait there for him ti// Monday. Though most happy 
to accommodate (as far as the rules of the service will allow) a young 
gentleman of fashion, and the son of an old friend, yet, shiver my bulk- 
head, I fear I could not wait for him much beyond the latter period. 

“‘ Ever, my dear Sir Primrose Jessamine, Bart., M.P., 
** ‘Your sincere friend, 
** ApmtraL Lorp Mizenpeck, K.B., 
“and one of the Lords of the Admiralty.” 


*“ P.S. Should you like to accompany Lieutenant Narcissus in the 
ship for a short distance? I could either set you down at Ramsgate, 
or, blow my main-brace but I would give you a cast as far as Dover, 
and you might alight there.” 


“ Characteristic tout-d-fait,” said my father, when he had finished 
the reading of the letter: “‘ the tar Anglais completely: poli, but disci- 
pliné’d with rigidity. Well, Narcissus, mio buon amico, will you go 
au plus tét, or rétarde ryour départ till Monday ?”’ 

My determination was instantly taken. I scribbled a hasty note to 
the Admiral to the effect that I would be with him on Saturday as near 
to one o’clock as I conveniently could. This note I put into the hands 
of his navy-agent, accompanying it with a present of half-a-guinea. 

My heavy pee was instantly despatched to Margate by a fly-van. 
On “a following day, at twelve o’clock, the travelling chariot and four 
was at the door. In the dicky was my French valet Larose, who was to 
accompany me to sea; also, my Newfoundland dog and two favourite 
Aug.—voL, LI. NO, CCXII, 2. 
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junds, which I had not the heart to leave behind mé. I was 
in a full naval uniform, with a a of beautiful white droop- 
ing feathers in my cocked-hat. My father put into my hand a purse 
containing a thousand = in order that, when at sea, I might live 
in a manner becoming his son and a gentleman-sailor’0f fashion. Any 
attempt to describe my parting with the best of fathers would be 
. « . «* But the powers of the pen to paint my separation 
from the tenderest of mothers are absolutely . . . + © « o# 
I threw myself into the chariot ; and with a heart whose emotions 
~ « «+ «  «* ITcannot, however, refrain from mentioning an 
affecting little incident which occurred as the chariot drove off—an inci- 
dent that made upon my mind an impression which time can never obli- 
terate. A cock-sparrow had for some minutes been perched on a rail. 
As the postilions cracked their whips the little creature flew away ! 
This was an omen not to be misinterpreted. I felt that the beloved 
authors of my being never should I behold again. 


Cuap. III. 


The young Man of Fashion proceeds to his Ship, and conducts himself 
on the road in the most approved satlor-like style. 


Such is the present rage for the publishing of travels, that the public, 
doubtless, is satiated with narratives of journeys overland from London 
to Margate. Omitting a description of the road, therefore, I shall 
merely narrate my adventures on the way. 

At Gravesend, where I changed horses, compliments were paid to my 
personal tT by which I was highly gratified, and 
the more so as they proceeded from the real sailors who were loitering 
about the doors of the taverns and ale-houses.. “ Smoke the sky- 
scraper !’’? (meaning my cocked-hat) “‘ Smoke the sky-scraper with 
feathers init!” cried one. “ A horse-marine!” said a second. “ An 
admiral of hussars,’”’ exclaimed a third. Was it possible I could pass 
this with indifference? No. To convince the honest fellows that the 
heart of a true British tar beat in my bosom, I drew forth my purse, 
and, crying “‘ Dowse my starboard, take that, my lads!’ I scattered 
amongst them a handful of guineas. They evinced their gratitude and 
joy by loud peals of laughter; and, well pleased, I proceeded on my 
journey. 

At Shitedboarne I put up at the “ Rose,” that being, as I was in- 
formed, the most expensive inn in the town. At Gravesend, having, in 
the way I have described, done honour to the service to which I now 
belonged, I resolved that here it should not be discredited by me. So, 
like a true son of Neptune, I ordered a choice dinner to be served me for 
six persons, with wines in proportion. To this, at nine in the evening, 
I sat down alone—Larose, the landlord, and half-a-dozen servants 
waiting upon me. Having finished my meal, and kicked all the waiters, 
kissed all the chambermaids, and fried a silver watch (one of a score 
which I had purchased for that indispensable purpose), I retired to rest. 
Next morning I breakfasted, paid my bill (two-and-twenty guineas), 





* The MS. in these places is utterly illegible. This is the more to be regretted, 
as no novel-writer has ever yet touched upon similar points.—P*. 
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gave a few guineas to the servants of the house, threw myself into m 
chariot, and dashed on towards Margate. , J 

And here I must take credit to myself for having deceived the people 
of Sittingbourne into the belief that I had passed all my life at sea; 
although, at that time, my only knowledge of naval manners I had de- 
rived from a certain course of reading. The incident of the watch did 
something perhaps towards this. 

Pleased with my success at Gravesend and Sittingbourne, I resolved 
so to conduct myself, for the remainder of my journey, as to maintain to 
the last the impression I had created in my favour. At Canterbury, 
therefore, I ordered a profuse luncheon to be served, during the prepar- 
ation of which I fried another of my watches; demolished a very credi- 
table quantity of wine-glasses and decanters; broke an ostler’s head 
and paid for it; made a scramble for crown-pieces out at the window ; 
swore a few tremendous sea-oaths, such, for example, as “* Shiver my 
yard-arm,”’ “ Dowse my starboard,” “ Blow my gangway,”’ &c., and 
performed a variety of other exploits equally;indispensable, as being cha 
racteristic of the true English sailor. But my great point was to make 
a becoming entry into Margate, where the Admiral had appointed I 
should meet him. To this end (the horses being to) I put Larose with 
the dogs inside the carriage, whilst I mounted the roof. Off we started, I 
singing “‘ Rule Britannia !’’ “ Cease, rude Boreas!” the “ Duke of 
York’s March,” “ Did you ne’er hear of a Jolly Young Waterman ?” 
and other sea-songs: and thus, to the great delight of assembled hun- 
dreds, I entered Margate. I drove direct to the pier, where I found the 
Admiral impatiently waiting for me. No sooner did he perceive me 
than he ran up to the carriage, and, taking me by the hand, he thus 
addressed, me : — 

** Avast there, messmate! get down as fast as you can. I have been 
cooling my heels here these two hours: I appointed you to meet me at 
one bell, and it is now half-past three bells!” (A nautical phrase 
meaning half-past three o’clock.) “ But I must not be angry wit foe 
for you are every inch a sailor: that’s clear from your style of travelling. 
Where could the youngster have picked up his knowledge?” added he, 
muttering this to himself. 

Having first apologised to his Lordship for my delay, I inquired whe- 
ther my luggage had arrived. 

“ Ay, ay, Sir, all right,’ replied he: “ my super-cargo has seen it 
all safely put into your cabins. And now we will set off.” Saying this, 
the Admiral went to the water-side, and, in a stentorian voice, roared 
out, “ First oars, a-hoy!””—that being, in nautical phraseology, making 
a signal for the Admiral’s boat. 

A boat approached; the Admiral jumped into it; I after him ; fol- 
lowed by Larose and the dogs, and away we went—but not till I had 
scattered some money amongst the watermen, fishermen, and people 
belonging to the bathing-machines. “ A real British tar!” said the 
Admiral, with a smile of satisfaction. 

** Had you arrived at the time appointed, Mr. Jessamine,” said his 
Lordship, “‘ we could have stepped from the Pier-head into the ship 
without difficulty ; but, as it was getting low water, she was obliged to 
shove off about a mile. However, as the weather is fine, and the sea 
tolerably smooth, it doesn’t matter the shivering of a top-sail.”’ 

2142 
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Nor did it; for, when we got close to the ship, a chair was let down by 
ropes ; and the Admiral (after paying the watermen their fare, which, in 
spite of my remonstrances, he, in the ema manner, insisted upon 
doing) got into it, and was drawn up with the greatest ease. The chair 
was then let down for me; and, lastly, for my valet and the dogs. 


Cuap. IV. 


The young Man of Fashion on board Ship—Lieutenant Bottlenose, a 
Seaman of the old School—Scene illustrative of Naval Manners, 


I had read much about the respect with which a commander of a 
man-of-war is treated by his officers and crew ; but what I now saw of it 
exceeded all my notions upon the subject. After the lieutenants and 
midshipmen had shaken hands with the Admiral, and welcomed him 
on his arrival, touching their hats at the same time,—for the common 
sailors stood at a respectful distance and testified their gratification by 
merely clapping their hands and crying “ Bravo! bravo !’’—after these 
salutations Admiral Lord Mizendeck thus addressed the Head-Lieu- 
tenant :— 

** Lieutenant Bottlenose, you are looking like a fish out of water, and, 
blow my timbers! are eyeing this young gentleman like a storm in the 
Bay of Biscay.” 

Now the Lieutenant was a seaman of the old school, who, not being 
rich enough to purchase a commission, had worked his way, by the 
usnal gradation from the station of powder-monkey to that of cabin-boy, 
and so on to his present rank. That he was a character “ goes without 
to say—ca va sans dire,’’ as my dear father would have said: at least 
it is an indispensable circumstance that he should be such, as all those 
whose nautical studies have been of the same class as mine will readily 
admit. The Lieutenant took off his cocked hat and feathers, rubbed 
down the front of his hair, waggled his long pig-tail, turned a quid in 
his mouth, pulled up his trousers, gave a kick behind with his left leg 
(as landsmen may have seen it done by that faithful representative of the 
British tar, Mr. T. P. Cooke), and, with a tear standing in his eye 
(for of course he had but one), he thus, after some hesitation, began :— 

** My noble Admiral, you have cut old Ben Bottlenose to the heart.’? 

** Splinter my cabouse ! What do you mean by that, you whimpering 
old lubber ?”’ said the Admiral. 

** Lubber, your noble Lordship! It wasn’t when the bullets were 
scuttling our nobs that lubber was the word; but old Ben is now 
But, come, please your Lordship ; let us walk down stairs into 
your Lordship’s private cabin, and take that dandified young young- 
ster along with us: there I can speak out.” 

** Come along chen, my old messmate,”’ kindly but with dignity said 
the Admiral. 

At this moment the Cook came up, and, making a respectful curtsy, 
she inquired at what time his Lordship would choose to dine. 

“* At six bells for a quarter past,” replied the Admiral. (The mean- 
ing of this phrase I have already explained.) “ And Betty,” continued 
he, “* [ hope your husband, the steward, has laid in a good stock of 
poultry in the cockpit.” (That part of a ship in which, as its name 
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implies, the poultry is kept.) Betty, again with a curtsy, replied in the 
ative. 

The Coxswain happening to pass, Lord Mizendeck inquired whether 
all was ready for starting. 

- aq? ay, my Lord, start’s the word,”’ said the Coxswain. 

“Then let everything remain in statu quo till I come up stairs 
again ; and be sure you don't push off till you receive my own special 
sailing orders—or dash my cat-o’-nine-tails!’? This the Admiral 
uttered in the tone and manner of one who was accustomed to be 
obeyed. 

The Admiral led the way down to his private cabin, and, having re- 
quested us to be seated, he began with, “ Now, Sir Lieutenant; you 
look as if you could not help it: what’s the matter?” 

“The matter, my noble Commander ?” said the Lieutenant (at the 
same time dashing a tear from his eye), “it wasn’t when, in the hour 
of danger, the bullets were scuttling our nobs that old Ben Bottle- 
nose 99 

* You just now said that up stairs,” said Lord Mizendeck, inter- 
rupting him; “so cast anchor, helm ahead, and shove off to some- 
thing else.”’ 

“ Well, then, to the point, messmate,’’ said the Lieutenant to the 
Admiral, and as he spoke he rose from his seat.. ‘Old Ben has sarv'd 
in his Majesty’s sarvice for fifty long years, and in all that time, let 
happen what might, he has never taken an observation.”? (A _ sea- 
phrase, meaning made an observation, or complaint, about what has 
been going on. And here I may add that the whole of this speech the 
Lieutenant delivered in the most approved sailor-like style: that is 
to say, in a pathetic, half-whimpering, tone; and twitching up his 
trousers, striking out his left leg, and, with the back of his hand, 
occasionally dashing a tear from his eye.) 

“ In all that time, my noble Commender,”’ continued Ben ; “ in all 
that, time old Ben has never once been a lubberly land-surveyor, or 
even desired to alight from his ship. When in the Bay of Biscay loud 
roar’d the dreadful thunder ;* when the rain a deluge pour’d till one 
had scarcely a dry thread about one; when the sails were rent asunder, 
and the wind blew ready to blow one’s very hat off; when the waves 
were running mountains high and the ship was in constant motion : then 
who was the seaman true, as brave a tar as ever sail’d—to ev’ry fear a 
stranger, and braving every danger—who, instead of peaceful slumber- 
ing on the ocean, climbed up to the very tip-top of the mast, and with 
his own hand braced the main binnacle and saved the ship from going 
clean before the wind? I’m no boaster, but, yo-heave-ho! it was old 
Ben Bottlenose.” 

Admiral Lord Mizendeck was sensibly affected ; and, witha faltering 
voice, he said, 

*¢ True, my dear fellow—blow my timbers! all true: go on.” 

The Lieutenant twisted his pig-tail, walked towards the chimney- 
piece, threw his well-chewed quid under the grate, and provided him- 








* Of this admirably characteristic speech, it is only necessary to say that it re- 
minds one of some of the finest passages in some of our finest sea-songs.—P*, 
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self with a fresh one. He then resumed his former station, and, 
twitching up his trousers, (and so forth,) he continued :— 

“ It wasn’t when the bullets were scuttling our nobs that———”’ 

“There you go again, Ben,” said the Admiral» “revenons ad nos 
moutons.”’ 

“* Mille pardons,” said the Lieutenant.—‘ Well, then : your Honour 
remembers the glorious thirtieth of February, when we got up in the morn- 
ing and found ourselves surrounded by six French shi all of larger di- 
mensions thanour own. Did we offer to sneak away? No. Liketrue 
British tars, not caring for odds, yoicks! tallyho! we fired a volley into 
the covey. I’m no boaster; but who stood at your side all through the 
skirmish ? Ben Bottlenose. And at the end of nine hours’ hard fighting, 
wind up my Union Jack! what account did we give of them? Three 
burnt, four sunk, and the rest taken. And when the deadly cannon 
was levelled at your breast p” 

“ Ben Bottlenose threw himself before me,” said the Admiral, deeply 
affected. 

“And the four-and-twenty pounder intended for your heart— !” 
said Ben. 

* Extinguished Ben’s right eye for ever!” said the Admiral, throwing 
himself into the Lieutenant’s arms. 

“ And, yet, Admiral,’’ said the rough old seaman, “ you have drawn 
tears from the other.’’* 

A tear rolled down the Admiral’s weather-beaten cheek, and with 
difficulty he faltered forth the words, “‘ What—how—say, Ben—speak.”’ 

“* When I was serving as a powder-monkey, I would have broken my 
indentures and run away, if I could have expected this,” said the 
Lieutenant; “ but I worked my way fairly till I was ’prenticed as a 

midshipman ; served my time; was next articled as a lieutenant; and 
now, having served out my articles three times over, this youngster, I 
suppose, is to be put over my head.” 

“If that be all that you have to complain about, you tough old 
sea-worthy,” said Lord Mizendeck, smiling and rubbing his hands, 
* vou have relieved my heart of a heavy load, and I feel as light as 
a fresh-water sailor again. This young gentleman purchased his com- 
mission at the Admiralty, fairly and openly; and, as it is but a lieute- 
nant’s, you know that, according to the rules of the service, I could not 
put him over your head if I would. All I desire is, that, as the son of 
an old friend of mine and a man of fashion, he may be-treated with 
becoming respect.” 

* I know the rules of the sarvice your Honour,” said Ben, “ and am 
verfectly satisfied.” Then, with the characteristic frankness of the 
Sritish seaman, he held out his hand to me, saying-—‘“ Come, brother 
Lieutenant, tip us your hand-spike: I like your appearance: you look 

like a jolly-boat like myself, and I dare say we shall soon cut our cables 
together.” 

** And now, Ben,” said the Admiral, “ take Lieutenant Jessamine up 
stairs; and, in order that everybody in the ship may at once know his 
rank, place him in his proper station before the mast. But, gentle- 
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men,” continued he, “I shall expect you at dinner, at six bells and a 
espa In the mean time I will make up my mind whether to set off 
is evening or to-morrow morning.” 

We walked up stairs ; and, the Lieutenant utting his arr ayy 
mine, we proceeded together, yard-arm and yard-arm, till we came to 
bowsprit end of the ship. He then placed me before the very first mast ; 
and, taking off his hat, said in a loud voice to the officers and crew, 
“* Gentlemen and messmates, this is Lieutenant Narcissus Jessamine, a 
rt officer-in his Majesty’s sarvice; you will obey him accord- 
ing y.” 

“A foremast officer!” My young heart beat with allowable pride. 
I scattered a handful or two of guineas amongst the crew, and received 
in return three hearty cheers. A fine old tar came up to me and re- 
quested I would get the Lieutenant’s leave for the ship’s company to 
get drunk that night, as they wished to drink my health with becoming 

onour, 

“ Ay, ay, my lads,” snid Bottlenose, “as drunk as you please, pro- 
vided the governor don’t order us off this evening, Otherwise, mark 
me! Ill mast-head every man Jack I find in a state of inebriety,”’ 
(Mast-heading—knocking a man’s head against the mast—is the usual 
punishment for offences of that kind.) 

The Lieutenant then showed me to my sitting-cabin, which, as well 
as my sleeping-cabin, I found in very nice order. He next took me all 
over the ship, and soon explained to me everything that it was requisite 
IT should know ; when, the ship clock striking six bells and a quarter, we 
proceeded to wait upon the Admiral :—dress, as the lieutenant assured 
me, being needless upon so short an invitation. 


Cuap. V. 


A jolly afternoon with the Admiral—Saturday night at Sea. 


On our way to the Admiral’s dining-cabin we met the Captain of 
the Marines, to whom the Lieuteman* «ave me a very polite introduction, 

“‘ Do you dine with the governor i_-day?”’ inquired Bottlenose, 

“‘ No,” replied the other, “ he hasn’t asked me; besides, I couldn’t 
if he had; for I am engaged to dine with my friend the Captain of the 
Forecastle, to meet the Mester-at-Arms.”” 

‘¢ Captains and Masters! What an exclusive set these officers are !”’ 
thought I: “a Midshipman, or a third-rate Lieutenant, would scarcely 
be noticed by them.” 

Our party at the Admiral’s was small but select, consisting (besides 
the Lieutenant and me) of only the Sailing-Master, the Quarter-Master, 
and the Captain of the Maintop. The dinner was excellent; but what 
I chiefly relished was a wing of a Mother Carey’s chicken—a sea-de- 
licacy of which I had often read but never before partaken. The cloth 
having been removed, and the dessert, together with various sorts of 
grog (for at sea all drinkables are called grog), placed upon the table, 
the Admiral looked at his watch, and, with a good-humoured twinkle 
of the eye, requested the Lieutenant just to step up and look out for 
squalls ; or, as a landsman would express it, to see what sort of weather 
it was. 

“I understand the Admiral,” said the Lieutenant to me in a whisper, 
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accompanied with a knowing wink’: “he is inclined to make a jovial 
night of it, so I shall report progress accordingly.” 

Lieutenant just put his nose out at the cabin-door, and, without 
even pretending to go up stairs (a manceuvre which the Admiral affected 
not to observe), resumed his seat on the Admiral’s right, and, with ex- 
treme gravity, said, * Dark as pitch, and threatens rain, my noble.” 

“In that case, messmates,” said the Admiral, “I think we had 
better defer our departure till the morning.” 

This suggestion, I need hardly say, was received with acclamation. 

The night, instead of being as ‘ dark as pitch,”’ was, in fact, as light 
as day, for the moon was at the full and not a cloud was in the heavens, 
This the Admiral not choosing to notice, he desired his servant to close 
the shutters, draw the curtains, and bring candles. 

“ Had’nt I better go up and inform the Coxswain that we shan’t set 
off till the morning, my lord ?”’ inquired the Lieutenant. 

“* No, my dear fellow,” replied his Lordship; “don’t disturb your- 
self; my servant can take the message to him.” And no sooner was 
this message communicated to the Coxswain, and by him to the crew, 
than they gave three cheers which might have been heard at Margate, 
although we were a full mile away from the place. 

** I say, Squire,” said Bottlenose to me, “ shiver my port-holes if you 
don’t have your wish to-night.” 

*€ What’s that, my gallant old sea-fish ?”’ inquired the Admiral. 

“ Why, my Lord,” replied Bottlenose, “ that young gentleman has 
been springing a mine of guineas over the heads of the ship’s company 
to drink his health with ; and I have given them leave to get drunk to- 
night, always if so be provided as how we didn’t shove our boat off till 
morning, and no harm done to the sarvice.’’ 

The Admiral, though a kind-hearted man, and fond of the Lieutenant, 
would never overlook a breach of discipline or permit the slightest in- 
terference with his authority. Looking sternly at the Lieutenant, he 
said, “So, Lieutenant Bottlenose, you prate about the sarvice, as you 
call it, yet, in defiance of all discipline, you have dared to give the ship’s 
company leave to get drunk without my permission. And you talk 
about the sarvice, you lubberly old landmark !” 

** So then,” said Bottlenose (a tear starting into his eye), “ old Ben 
has lived to be called an old landmark! Please your Honour, it warn't 
when the bullets were scuttling our nobs “ay 

** Come, come, gentlemen,’’ good-naturedly interposed the Captain of 
the Maintop, “‘ drop the subject. The Lieutenant was a little out of 
order, I own; but don’t disturb the harmony of the evening. You are 
a strict disciplinarian, my dear Admiral, and properly so; but " 

** And are right in exacting the respect due to your rank,” said the 
Sailing-Master ; but——.”’ 

* Never will waive a tittle of it,’’ said the Admiral, “or splice my 
epaulettes !” 

At this moment the Captain of the Hold put his head in at the cabin- 
door. Touching his hat—for, as I said before, such is the respect paid 
to the Admiral, that even the officers are in the habit of touching their 
hats when they approach him,—‘ My dear Lord,” said he, “ this being 
Saturday night, the Chaplain and I just thought we would come and 
take our grog with you ; but if at all disagreeable, no ceremony, pray.” 
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“Come in, lads,” said Admiral Lord Mizendeck, “ the more the 
merrier.” Then turning to me he said, in a whisper, “TI am glad ~ 
Longtext (the Chaplain) is come: we shall have some sport.” I need 
scarcely inform the most ignorant in nautical matters that the Chaplain 
is always the butt of the ship. 

** Now, Captain,” said his Lordship,” addressing the Captain of the 
Hold, “ what grog are you for? There is port, madeira, and claret. 
Spinny”’ (meaning the chaplain), “ Spinny, I know, always sticks to 

rt- : 
aes 8 ort in a storm, my Lord,” said Spintext. And this was re- 
ceived with a loud laugh. 

** Will you have it now, or wait till you get it?” said the Admiral. 
And here was a laugh still louder. 

“ Now,” replied the Chaplain; “for a bush in the hand is worth 
two in the bird.” Laughter again. 

“ Then put in the stopper and fill your glass,”’ said the Admiral, 
passing the bottle to him. 

“1 will—and take it out again afterwards,” retorted the Chaplain. 
Immoderate laughter. 

** My dear Mizzy,” said the Captain of the Maintop to Lord Mizen- 
deck, *‘ old Preachee is too much for you to-day: he is as sharp as a 
cutter cruising off the Needles.” 

Nor, in my opinion, was this comparison at all overcharged, for, with- 
out doubt, the Chaplain had had the best of the jokes. It was not long, 
however, before the laugh turned against him, his wig being so covered 
with the orange-peelings which were showered upon it, that scarcely 
could one distinguish the colour of its hair. 

Following the example of the Captain of the Maintop, though with- 
out reflecting that he had been many years in the service, “ My dear 
Mizzy,” said I to the Admiral, at the same time slapping him on the 
back. I instantly perceived something was wrong ; for the Admiral cast 
at me a look of astonishment, and, without making a reply, he filled a 
bumper of grog, which he swallowed at a draught. The rest burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter. ‘ Messmate,” said one, **you have 
put your foot in it.”—*‘ You are coming the familiar rig too soon, 
youngster,” said another.—** You have not swung in a hammock with 
the Admiral long enough for that,” said a third. 

“‘ Shipmates,”” said the Admiral, “ Lieutenant Jessamine is a young 
man of fashion ; and, as this is his first appearance inside a ship, his 
mistake is excusable. But I tell you what, my dear fellow” (this he 
said to me in a whisper) ; “‘ for such a liberty as you have taken with 
me, especially in the presence of other officers, many an Admirai would 
have called you out.” 

Let this incident serve as a lesson to young officers, like myself, not 
to be too familiar with their Commander :—at least, not till they have 
been a reasonable time in the service. To prevent a recurrence of any 
similar error, the Admiral desired the Chaplain to furnish me with a 
copy of the “ Rules, Regulations, and By-laws’’ of the ship, at his earliest 
convenience. 

This little storm blown over, the song, the jest, the tale, and the 
grog-bottles went merrily round. In the course of the evening the 
Admiral and the Captain of the Maintop sang the favourite duet of 
* How sweet in the Woodlands” (I accompanying them on the piano- 
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forte); and considering that the Captain was rather hoarse through a 
cold he had taken from bein at the rain the night before, it was 
very fairly executed, The clock striking eleven bells, and the Chap- 

in, together with the Sailing-Master being ynder. the table, Lord 
Mizendeck proposed that we should all go up stairs and see how the 
crew were amusing themselves. Thither we went. “Jessamine, my 
boy,” said he, as we left the cabin, “ I am delighted to see you can take . 
your 80 freely,” 

“ T flatter myself, my Lord,” said I, “I am good for six bottles at 
any time,”’ 

Tell that to the marines,”’ said the Admiral, and walked on. 

Though not comprehending how that circumstance concerned the 
marines, I, of course, assured his Lordship I would obey his orders at 
the earliest opportunity. 

On deck the Admiral took my arm, and we walked up and down from 
one end of the ship to the other. We found the men amusing them- 
selves, in various ways. Some were singing; some dancing; others 
seated at small tables were taking their mutton chops, kidneys, poached 
eggs, or sandwiches, according to their several tastes ; but each having 
before him the seaman’s one thing indispensable, the bowl of grog. 
Here was a hardy son of Neptune in his trim blue jacket, checked shirt, 
snow-white trousers, silk stockings, morocco leather shoes with buckles, 
straw hat, and a pale blue silk handkerchief tied loosely about his neck 
(as one might be seen on any night of the year at Sadler’s Wells or the 
Adelphi), “ tripping on the light fantastic toe;’’ there was a second 
reading the last new poem or novel by the bright light ofthe moon ; and 
at a retired part of the deck was one alone—his eyes fixed on the pale 
orb of night, thinking, haply, of his fair lady of Limehouse, or the 

ntle maiden he might have left sighing at Sheerness, But most of 
the crew had amply availed themselves of the permission given them by 
Lieutenant Bottlenose; and what with singing, dancing, laughing, talk- 
ing, and toasting their absent Floras and Arabellas, their Rosa-Matildas 
and Juliana-Marias, they made the very welkin ring with their noise. 

“* Happy fellows!”’ ejaculated the kind-hearted Admiral, as the men, 
as he passed them, saluted him with “ Long life to your Honour!” 
* Bless your Honour!” “ Think of poor Jack, my noble Commander !” 
and similar expressions—such, indeed, as many persons may have heard 
addressed to themselves by the hardy tars who ramble about the streets 
of London, Nor did I (and I am proud to say it), nor did I, the founder 
of the feast, pass without a grateful word or two from them. 

But there was one group which particularly attracted my attention. 
At the further end of the vessel were ten or twelve men sitting with 
their heads almost touching each other. I could not distinctly see in 
what manner they were occupied, so I inquired of Lord Mizendeck. 

“Spinning long yarns, youngster,’ was his brief reply, What 
offence they had committed that subjected them to the work of spinning 
yarns while the rest of the crew were amusing themselves, he did not 
inform me. 

Suddenly I heard a splash in the water aud a cry for help. I recog- 
nised the voice of Larose! I turned round and saw the Midshipmen 


leaning over the side of the ship, with a man fastened to the end of a 
rope: they were bobbing him up and down, laughing immoderately all 
the while, The victim was my poor valet; I was about to run to his 
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rescue, when the Admiral seized me by the arm, and said, “ Avast there, 
messmate! it is only those imps of mischief, the Midshipmen, at one 
of their usual pranks ; they are ducking your French valet, but you must 
not meddle with them, for they will ve their way, Besides, this 
is Saturday night at sea.” 

I bethought me of all I had read touching the frolics of the gay 
Middies, and passed on. 

** Twelve bells, Admiral,” said I, as the clock struck. ‘“ If you and 
the rest of our dinner-party will do me the honour to go down into my 
ot ae we'll make a night of it, I have a few cases of choice wine, 
an 99 

“ No, my dear fellow,” said he, interrupting me, “ another time. 
To-night you are my guests, and, blow my timbers but you shall all wind 
up the windlass with me.” I ought, perhaps, to explain to the unprofes- 
sional reader that this phrase is equivalent to his “ wind up, or finish, 
the evening.” 

Broiled bones and hot champagne grog were ordered ; and, the night 
being fine and unusually warm, the Admiral desired that the supper- 
table should be placed a/ fresco—that is to say, on the quarter-deck. 
Thither we all went, the Chaplain and the Sailing-Master (whom we left 
under the table, and who had since been carried to bed) excepted. The 
place of the Chaplain, however, was well supplied by a Midshipman, a 
little fellow, full of fun and mischief. He was the life and soul of the party. 
He pulled my chair from under me as [ was about tosit; cut off a good 
inch from the end of the Lieutenant’s long pig-tail; and played a 
hundred other pranks, all equally amusing. But the trick that ocza- 
sioned the greatest merriment was his blacking, with a burnt cork, the 
tip of the Admiral’s nose whilst he was indulging in a nap. Though 
greatly entertained by all this, I was in no wise surprised; my nautical 
reading having prepared me, as I said before, for some such exhibition. 
The Admiral awoke, and, being informed of the cause of our immoderate 
laughter, he shook his head at the young gentleman, and, with a smile 
which he tried hard to suppress, said—“ Dick, Dick, it is well for you 
this is Saturday night, or shiver my yard-arm but I would box your 
compass soundly. And now go, messmate,” he continued, “ and request 
Mr. Fitzwarble, the Boatswain, to come here and favour us with a 
sea-song.”” 

“ Ay, ay, my noble Commander,” said Dick; and off he went like 
Davy Jones’s locker. 

‘¢ Our Boatswain has but a small thin voice,’’ said the Admiral to 
me; “ but I think you will be of my opinion, that he sings with ex- 
quisite taste.” 

The Boatswain presently made his oo. He declined the 
Admiral’s invitation to a glass of grog, P eading, as his excuse, a slight 
nervous headache. So, twitching up his trousers (and so forth), he 
took a seat and at once proceeded to sing. His song was not one of 
those nasty things smelling all over of pitch and tar, like “ Poor Jack,” 
“ My Nancy,” “ Wapping old Stairs,”* and others of that kind, 
which are altogether repugnant to our present refined tastes, and unfit 
for ears polite ; it was, on the contrary, 











* A fashionable music-seller requested new words for the fine air of “‘ Wap- 
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A Poxire Sea-Sone proper TO BE SUNG IN Poxrte Soctzrty. 
The blue-tinted Peter, the signal to sail, 
Now pa, arg in the air; 
And each nt messmate politely we hail, 
As he’s hoisted on board in a chair. 
Then, when last, though not least, our brave Captain we get 
(Sir Daffodil Daisy Fitzrose), 
Sails, rigging, mast, rudder, and bowsprit are set, 
And away the bark boundingly goes. 
.Sky-blue beam the heavens, sea-green smile the waves, 
00 lovely, alas! to endure ! 
Soon rough rise the billows, the wind loudly raves, 
And clouds the horizon obscure. 
Now borne on a mountain, now sunk in a vale, 
Our bark is bewild’ringly blown 
Back, forward, or sideways, as wills the wild gale, 
Yet disdain we to weep or to moan. 


a bids us farewell! when, oh! ravishing sight ! 
he orb of chaste Dian appears ; 
The storm-king, rebuked, nen her silvery light, 
And his parting we mark with three cheers. 
Our dangers forgot, to the sprightly guitar 
We dance, as we bound o’er the main ; 
And a health to the Fair we've left sighing afar, 
Drink in Burgundy, Hock, or Champagne. 

The song ended, the Boatswain respectfully took his leave and went to 
bed ; and, it being now past two bells,.we called for candles and fol- 
lowed his example. 

** Ca—capital fellows! Jol—jolly night?” said the Admiral, as he 
staggered down stairs. ‘‘ Start in the mor—morning, so be up as early 
as you ca—can, lads.”’ 

‘And this will give the landsman an accurate notion of a Saturday 
night at sea. 

Cuap. VI. 
The Admiral's confidential communication to the young Man of Fashion. 


— Suggestion of a great improvement in the Service.—The Ship starts 
for the Mediterranean. 


Considering our night’s carouse, it was scarcely to be expected that 
the Admiral’s parting suggestion about early rising would be very strictly 
attended to either by officers or privates. This neglect, however, was of 
no importance, as the Admiral had entirely overlooked the circumstance 
that, the next day being Sunday, we could not start, or (in more seaman- 
like phraseology) we could not shove our boat off, till the day following. 
For my own part, I was sound asleep when my valet tapped at my door 
and told me it was near eleven bells, and that the Admiral was waiting 
breakfast for me. I had a mind to decline the invitation, generally 
preferring to take my breakfast solus; but, recollecting the hint I had 
received on the foregoing night, touching the respect which the Admiral 





ping old Stairs,” because he blushed to put into the hands of his polite customers a 
song containing such a horrid expression as—(Now, reader, guess for a month)— 


such @ horrid expression as ‘* your trousers I'll wash!” All that the reques/ee 
said to him in reply was—*“ You nasty fellow !"—P*. 
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exacts from all who are under his command, not excepting even a young 
man of fashion; I desired Larose to present my compliments to his 
Lordship, and add that I would be with him’ in the twinkling of a bow- 
sprit. Then, with my valet’s assistance, I performed a hasty toilette, 
and, just slipping on a light chintz dressing-gown, proceeded to the 
Admural’s cabin. 

Fora couple of hours we loitered over our matin meal, chatting upon 
the events of the past evening, and other trivial matters. There was 
something in the Admiral’s manner, however, that convinced me his 
mind was ill at ease. His countenance was occasionally overcast with 
gloom : the big tear rolled down his hardy cheek, and the frequent sigh 
burst from his manly bosom. At length, after several vain efforts to 
speak, he thus addressed me :— ’ 

“ a youngster, [—I am unhappy in my mind. I stand in 
need of a friend—don’t interrupt me—a confidant ; one into whose sym- 
pathizing bosom I can pour the sorrows which oppress my own. Ben 
Bottlenose is a fine officer, a kind-hearted man; so is the Captain of 
the Maintop; so the Captain of the Forecastle ; so are some others: but 
they do not possess to a sufficient degree that exquisite sensibility which 
I look for in him who is to be the confidant of my griefs.. You are a 
young man of birth, fortune, and fashion ; in you, sheradbre; will I con- 
fide. It is now nearly nineteen years since—Oh! my lost Marie-Louise- 
Adelaide-Josephine-Antoinette!’? Here his Lordship burst into a flood 
of tears, and, pressing my hand, said, ‘‘ Go; at present, blow my tim- 
bers! I can no more. Return at six bells precisely to a téte-d-téte din- 
ner. I shall then have rallied my spirits, and will proceed with my 
story.” I spoke not; but, with a respectful bow and a sympathising 
squeeze of the hand, I quitted Lord Mizendeck’s presence. 

The remainder of the mornng, till dinner-time, passed rapidly enough ; 
for everything around was new to me, and served as the subject of in- 
quiry and information. Then I chatted with the officers, and joked 
with the men; then, for an hour or so, I exercised my dogs by racing 
with them from the head of the ship to the tail, and back again. This, 
by the by, was a recreation which, weather permitting, I never omitted 
—occasionally allowing my brother officers to share it with me, And 
here, however unpalatable it may be to the members of a certain board 
not far from Parliament Street, I will notice their culpable indifference, 
in one respect, to the comfort of officers at sea. In no one ship in the 
navy is a billiard-table to be found—not one! Surely, surely, so inno- 
cent a source of amusement would be greatly acceptable to naval offi- 
cers; especially when the weather is so —s easant as to prevent their 
going on deck. There is nothing in our“ Rules, Regulations, and By- 
laws”? which prohibits such an indulgence ; and I trust the matter wall 
be effectively taken up by some patriotic Member of Parliament on the 
look out for a good grievance. 

* * * * After dinner, Admiral Lord Mizendeck having fortified 
his nerves with a few glasses of wine, he resumed the interesting topic 
of the morning. 

‘“* My dear Jessamine,” said the Admiral, “ it is now nearly nineteen 
Penabiata 8:81 Oe FMAKBir9: 0 





* This episode being of extreme length, and made up of the materials sanctioned 
by long usage, 1 have suppresed all’but the main facts of the case.—P*, 
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At this part of his narrative, struck with horror, I exclaimed—* How ! 
daughter of a French nobleman—convent—abduction—seduction— 
desertion—and—and—” said I, with breathless anxiety. 

** And,” replied the Admiral, dissolved in tears, and throwing himself 
into my arms—“ My Marie-Louise-Adelaide-Josephine-Antoinette— 
prep!!!” 

** And your infant daughter Eugénie-Pauline-Aurélie de Fitz-Mizen- 
deck ?” inquired I, 

** For eighteen long years in vain have I sought her,” replied the 
Admiral; “ but I have a presentiment that this. voyage will crown 
my efforts with success.” 

It was late; and the Admiral, fatigued by the length of his narrative, 
and overpowered by his feelings, rang for his candle. I, also, retired 
to my couch to ruminate on what I had heard, till Morpheus claimed 
dominion over me. 

The next morning all was bustle. By ten bells, breakfast being 
over, every man was on deck. The sails were all up and swelling with 
the breeze. Nothing was wanting but the word to start. The Admiral, 
now that duty called him, was all life and spirit. He took his post— 
at the head of the ship, of course. His questions and orders were short 
and decisive. He reminded me of Richard the Third in the play. 

* Turn up the hands,”’ cried the Admiral. 

Every man turned up his hand; and Lieutenant Bottlenose, having 
counted them, reported that we were all in the ship. 

* Doctor, any illness on board ?” 

** Happy to say none, my lord,”’ replied the Doctor; “ from the First 
Lieutenant down to the powder-monkey every one is an able-bodied 
seaman.” 

* Exact and infallible information what weather we shall have for the 
next six months,”’ said the Admiral. 

Murphy’s Almanac not being, at that time, in use in the navy, the 
Lieutenant referred to the barometer, and reported :—“ Fair, rain, or 
changeable, my Lord.” 

** How is the wind, Sir ?”’ 

The Lieutenant looked at the compass, and replied :—“ East by west, 
with two points to the larboard, my Lord.” 


“Ship cleared for action in case we fall in with the enemy, Mr. — 
Bottlenose ?” 


** Ay, ay, my Lord ; clear it is.” 

** Anchor up, Sir?” 

** Ay, ay, my Lord, an hour ago.”’ 

“Then every man stand to his gun, and shove off for the Medi- 
terranean.”’ 

At the word of command we broke from our moorings, and off we went 
in gallant style. We were soon out in the open sea. For four days 
from this time we were, most of us,in a state which the reader will 
easily guess. As my dear father would have said, we were “ Sic 
omnes.’’ During this period the steward’s place was no sinecure, for, 
from the Admiral downwards, the incessant cry was (as may be sup- 
posed) “ Steward! Steward!”? On the fifth day, however, the Doctor 
reported that we were all able-bodied seamen again ;—with the exception 
only of the Boatswain (who, as the reader has been informed, was sub- 
ject to nervous head-aches) and the Captain of the Maintop. 
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Cuap. VII. 


Form of Trial at Sea—Punishment of an dna Man over- 
board— Drowned — A Chase—A Sea-Fight—A Discovery — 


Conclusion. 


We had now been cruising about the Mediterranean for upwards of 
six months, without ever meeting with an enemy worth attacking; for 
the Admiral, with the characteristic generosity of an Englishman, dis- 
dained to challenge any ship much smaller than our own, And, in 
truth, for us to have set our wit against a poor little fifty or sixty-gun-er 
would have been but cowardly work. Nevertheless, we were always at 
our guns, and prepared for a fight at a minute’s notice. Our ship was, 
indeed, in all respects, in perfect discipline ; and during the whole of 
those six months only one man had been punished. It being his turn 
to take watch and watch (that is tosay, to sit up all night—for it is 
indispensable at all times that some one or another should be on the 
qut vive)—he was found on the quarter-deck, comfortably wrapped up in 
a main-sheet and fast asleep! Next morning a jury-mast was rigged 
(as the ceremony of a trial at sea is termed), and the offender was sen- 
tenced to be run up the yard-arm. For a sailor to run up ayard-arm is, 
as any one may conceive, easy enough; and it is this very circumstance 
that, to the true tar, renders the punishment degrading. It is even 
more galling to him than would be a reprimand from the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

I had now become a perfect seaman, and could double the Cape, 
abaft the binnacle, or athwart the hawser with any man in the service. 
But, as we had not seen land since we set off from Margate, I, as well 
as most of the officers, was anxious to put up somewhere for a few days. 
We mentioned our wish to the Admiral, who instantly summoned us to 
a common council in his cabin to debate of the whereabout. The most 
impatient were for sailing to the nearest lee-shore; some for putting up 
at Gibraltar; others for running the ship aground at Malta, and alight- 
ing there. In the midst of our deliberations the Boatswain rushed in 
with the awful intelligence that a man had tumbled into the water. 
This is an event which more than any other appals the crew :-—except- 
ing only the discovery of a fire raging in the powder-magazine. 
In an instant we were all on deck. The sea was running moun- 
tains high and the wind roaring like thunder. We distinctly saw the 
poor fellow buffetting the waves. All was confusion amongst us, 
one advising one thing, one another. And here was an opportunity for 
a display of the Admiral’s coolness. “ Be calm and collected, my fine 
fellow,’ cried he to the man; “ we'll give you assistance.” ‘These 
words operated like magic. “ Ay, ay, my Lord,” replied he; and, 
the smile of hope be-brightening his countenance, he redoubled his 
exertions. ‘* Throw him the corks,’’ was the Admiral’s next command. 
Alas! they were nowhere to be found! ‘“ Then heave the lead, Boat- 
swain,” cried his Lordship. ‘* Yo, heave ho!” responded the Boat- 
swain, and splash went the lead into the water. But, such was the 
force of the waves, the poor fellow could not catch the line. “ Give me 
the long-boat and a pair of oars,” cried I, “ and I alone will go to his 
assistance.” But succour was too late! At this moment one of those 
monsters of the deep, a sea-gull, rose from its briny bed, and, opening 
wide its jaws, caught the poor fellow bythe leg. O ye gods! that look, 
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his last, last, last, agonizing look, it still sears mine eye-balls! And, O 
ye gods ! that wake 1 that soul-appalling screech, it still rings in my ears, 
pierces through my brain, and shatters my heart to atoms! And, O ye 
he the poor devoted victim’s last, last, last words as he surrendered 

imself to his fate !—‘* My wife, my little ones, who will now protect 
you? My watch and backy-box, which luckily I left in my trunk, are 
all I have to bequeath you. Farewell, my gallant Admiral, farewell, 
comrades all! I go—the monster is too strong forme. Think some- 
times of your unlucky messmate, poor Bill Juggle— guggle —upple— 
gle-gle-gle.”” His name was Jugglethorpe; and never shall I forget 
the awfully-horrible, the heart-rendingly-gurgling sound of that last 
“ gle,”’ as the poor fellow was dragged beneath the foaming billows, 
never, never, ye gods! to rise again! Poor Jugglethorpe was the fa- 
vourite of the ship ; and, as a mark of respect to his memory, the Ad- 
miral ordered the black flag to be nailed to the masthead, there to be 
kept flying for three days.* 

One morning, soon after this “ shocking accident accompanied with 
loss of life,” as the newspapers say, Lord Mizendeck was taking his 
breakfast with me in my cabin. He was in high spirits. 

*“* My dear friend,” said he, “ you know well enough that we sailors 
are proverbially superstitious. When I rose this morning, I, by acci- 
dent, put on my stockings the wrong side outwards; and I somehow 
feel that we shall have luck to-day. Blow my timbers, I should not 
wonder if, this day, I were even to recover my long-lost daughter.”’ 

Scarcely had he uttered these words when Bottlenose burst open the 
door. ‘“‘ Don’t be frightened, gentlemen,” said he; “ but I have just 
spied out an enemy of the largest calibre, and she is coming this way.” 

** Yoick, tally-ho !’’ cried the Admiral ; “ we have broke cover at last.” 

We instantly went up stairs; and the Admiral, putting on his spec- 
tacles, looked in the direction pointed out by the Lieutenant. 

“* Why, you purblind old schooner,” said the Admiral, “ instead of 
coming this way it is going t’other,” 

** So, then,”’ said the Lieutenant, with a tear in his eye, “ old Ben 
has lived to be called an old schooner! Admiral, it wasn’t when the 
bullets were “s 

“* Come, come, Ben, we have not time for that now,” said the Admiral ; 
* but I tell you I am right. Don’t you see that the longer we look at . 
it the smaller it grows? But, luckily for us, it is blowing a perfect hur- 
ricane ; so up with all the sails, and we shall soon bring the enemy to a 
stand-still. At any rate, we will have a cruise for it.” 

Every rag of canvas, as we sailors say, was put into requisition ; and, 
it is needless to add, along we went in splendid style. Every now and 
then was heard a sailing-order (according to circumstances) and the 
response: as, for instance—‘ Tack fore and aft.” “ Ay, ay, Sir; 
fore and aft it is.’ “ Port the helm to starboard.”” “ Ay, ay, Sir; 
starboard it is.’’ ‘* Windward, ahoy!” “ Ay, ay, Sir; all right.” 
Much to our delight we gained ently on the enemy, for we had no 
doubt we should find a great deal of prize-money on board. In about 
three hours of as hard sailing as ever I was out in, we got near enough 











* This description of the agonies of a drowning man is in the very best manner 
of the “ Intensely-powerful school” of writing. What can be finer, what more 


« thrilling,” than the dying “ Juggle, guggle, , gle, gle”? And yet there 
be certain tasteless critica who calf this the Bad Baits Brandy School—-Fe 
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to the vessel to overhaul her cargo, or, in unprofessional to see 
what sort of ship it was we should have to deal with. It was a first-rate 
French man-of-war (Le Palais Royal), schooner-built, square-rigged, 
carrying three rows of 96-pounders on each side, besides sixty lo 
brass 64-pounders in her mizen, and twenty 36-pounders (carronades 
in her binnacle. She was, upon the whole, a /eet/e larger than us, and 
in the number of pieces of artillery decidedly our superior. 

* And now,” said our gallant Commander, rubbing his hands for very 


joy, “ acd now, Moonseer, I'll soon bring an action against you, no 


matter for the odds.” 

At such a moment the stoutest heart might quail! It was, therefore, 
necessary to know that every man was cleared for action, and standing 
at his gun. The Admiral, elevating himself on the. . , ,* box, 
cast around the ship the eagle-glance of his experienced eye, and was 
instantly satisfied that all was right. ‘ Brave messmates !’’ said he, in 
an under tone. He then called for the signal-lieutenant, to whom he 
whispered something. Presently a large board was hoisted, bearing on 
it the words ** We’ll conquer or die!”” This inspiring signal the crew 
received with three loud cheers, which assured us of success. The 
signal was observed, and evidently understood, by some amongst the 
Frenchmen, for we perceived signs of confusion amongst them, All 
this time we had been standing at the stern of the ship. The Admiral 
now seizing a\lighted match and drawing his sword, marched boldly 
forward, accompanied by me, the brave Bottlenose, and the rest of his 
staff. And now behold the gallant Admiral Lord Mizendeck occupy- 
ing the post of danger and of honour—standing at the foremost part of 
the ship, with one foot on the very bowsprit ! 

We were, by this time (three bells in the afternoon), about the dis- 
tance from the enemy as is Bow Church from the Mansion House. Our 
head was in a direct line with the enemy’s tail, 

‘“* A capital shot for me,”’ said the Admiral, who was standing at his 
gun (a 96-pounder) ; “ acapital shot, if my little craft did not roll so.” 

“ Ease her! stop her !’’ roared the Lieutenant. In one moment this 
command was obeyed ; in the next, the Admiral’s shot dashed through 
the back-cabin windows of the Palais Royal, carrying death and de- 
struction from one end of the vessel to the other. The Frenchman, 
finding retreat impossible, turned his head towards ours, and poured a 
terrific broadside intous. The action now became general—broadside 
succeeded broadside—and, our bowsprits actually touching each other, I 
need scarcely say that the fire was the more destructive, and the slaughter 
on both sides dreadful. At every shot a poor messmate was knocked 
overboard. For full three hours the chances of victory were equally 

ised between us ; for though we had considerably damaged the enemy 
about the bulk-head, waist and stays, she had completely crippled our 
hatchway and forecastle ; nor did she show the least inclination to haul 
down her flying-jib in token of surrender. 

“ This won’t do,” said Lord Mizendeck, “ we must board her; so 
order the planks, and ” At this moment he was struck by a cannon- 


din 








* In the MS. the word that follows is so indistinctly written, that I am unable to 
determine whether it be powder-box or paddle-box. I incline, however, to the 
former.—P*. 
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ball. “ Ben,” cried he, “ I am very much wounded—but bring the— 
planks and—lay me—alongside.” 

“ Nay, my Lord,” said I, in a cheering tone, ‘ not so much hurt as 
= comes to: I hope your Lordship will not be laid alongside for many 
a day.’ 

€ enemy suspecting our manceuvre shoved off to a sufficient distance 
to prevent our putting itinto effect. But we were soon saved all further 
trouble ; for the Palais Royal took fire, and exploded with a report 
which might have been heard from Temple Bar to Aldgate Pump. 
When the noise had ceased our hearts were riven by the screams of a 
female in distress ! 

* Jessatnine,” exclaimed the Admiral, with deep emotion, “ I have a 
presentiment.” 

I saw, at some distance, a female of sylph-like form, young, lovely, 
accomplished and virtuous, floating on the pitiless waves. Her snow-white 
dress was disordered, her hair dishevelled. In one minute I was in the 
long-boat ; in the next I rescued her from the yawning gulf; in a minute 
more she was in the Admiral’s cabin! 

“ Yes—no—it cannot be!” cried the Admiral ; “ say—is it—Eugénie- 
Pauline—— ?” 

* Aurélie de Fitz-Mizendeck !” said the lovely maiden. 

“OQ, my daughter! Happy hour !” said the Admiral. 

* Blissful day! My father,O!” said the young lady. And in an 
instant they were locked in each other's arms. 

The Admiral in consequence of his wound returned to England. We, 
of course, accompanied him. My friend, Lieutenant Bottlenose, had 
long been ambitious to be made a post-captain ; and, the command of one 
of the mail-packets being vacant, I was enabled, through my interest 
with the Post-master-general, to gratify the good old fellow’s wishes. 
Shortly after this Admiral Lord Mizendeck died, en va me not 
a his fortune but his commission in the navy. Need I add?-—no, 

er !—that I, the happiest of men, married Taz Apmirav’s Davex- 
TER. 
Pe, 
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JOHN EMERY. 





* The very man, in look, in voice, in air, 
And, tho’ upon the stage, appear'd no player.” —Luoyrp, 





It may be said that John Emery was born an actor; for, at the time 
of his birth, which took place on the 22d of December, 1777, at Sun- 
derland, near Durham, his parents were respectable country actors, his 
father was possessed of some humour, but no originality—his mother 
appeared in London with only moderate success. In his early days he 
travelled with his family from town to town, until, at length, he was 
put to school at Ecclesfield, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. He re- 
mained there but a short time, and, consequently, received a very scanty 








* Continued from No, cexi., page 407. 
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education ; but he acquired that knowledge of the dialect which after 
wards obtained him so much celebrity. His father, having 
rienced the many difficulties which usually accompany an actor's Ife, 
wag anxious to apprentice him to some trade, but he found it imprae- 
ticable, and young Jack, having a taste for music, was brought up for 
the orchestra. He was taught the violin, and so rapid was his progress 
that at twelve years old he played in the orchestras of Plymouth and 
Exeter, and other theatres, where his father was engaged. 

But John had a soul above fiddling, and panted for a liberal profes- 
sion. “ A fiddler,’ said he, “* must ever be a very subordinate agent, 
a mere succedaneum, to fill up the blanks and interstices of the stage 
representations—‘ [’ll none on’t.’”” His spirit broke forth very early ; 
for, in January, 1790, then just turned twelve, he was announced at 
Sheffield for his father’s benefit, thus:—* A comic song, by Master 
Emery, his first appearance this season, describing the tailors, gluttons, 
cooks, sots, lawyers, parsons, landlords, soldiers, sailors, lovers, bullies, 
misers, managers, and players’ dogs! and will also sing, Fat Dolly 
the Cook; or, a Sop in the Pan. Kelly saw him, when a mere boy, 
leading the band at Plymouth, and pronounced him even then to be an 
excellent musician. 

In 1793 he regularly started as a candidate for theatrical honours, at 
Brighton (where he was engaged by Bernard as actor and scene-painter, 
for his talent as an artist was early in life very remarkable), in Crazy, in 
“* Peeping Tom.”’—A feeble old man was rather a strange selection for 
a lad of sixteen to appear in. He met with so much applause, that he 
*‘ hung his harp upon the willows,” and bade adieu to scraping. This 
transit from the sound of his own Cremona to the sound of his own 
praise, was most gratifying to the aspiring youth, but he very soon found 
that * all was not gold that glitters,’’ and that the fame which he had 
anticipated was not of such sudden growth as he imagined; he found 
the road to eminence, contrasted with the harmonious routine of the 
orchestra, to be an anxious, uncertain, and thorny path. For some time 
he had to contend with all the hardships of itineracy, but his inveterate 
predilection for acting inspired him with energy and perseverance to 
combat every difficulty. 

He joined Tate Wilkinson’s company in 1795, and made his first 
appearance at Hull in Caleb, in “ He would be a Soldier,” and Dicky 
Gossip,—parts which he would not himself have preferred, because his 
favourite were the old men—but he was engaged to fill the low comed 
business. Wilkinson, as in the case of Fawcett, soon discovered his 
Sorte, and persuaded him to play two or three rustics. This he did not 
at first cotton to, but his success was so far beyond his expectations, 
that he could no longer so blind himself to his own interests as to neglect 
making them his study: still, however, he kept his eye on his favourite 
old men whenever an opportunity occurred ; indeed, to the very last he 
had pleasure in acting such parts. This was another proof of Wilkin- 
son’s sound judgment; for it was not long before Emery was univer- 
sully allowed to have no equal in the representation of Yorkshire rustics. 
His fame soon reached London, and Mr. Harris offered him a three 
years’ engagement, to fill the place of the then celebrated Quick, who had 
just left Covent Garden. This offer he was compelled to decline, being 
under articles to Wilkinson, ~~ — a very extraordinary man, 
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and always complaining of the ingratitude of his actors, and of their 
desertin  hies, pram Son he helt tanghe them to act, seldom or ever 
stood in the way of their promotion ; and, although he could not, at that 
moment, let him go, he shortly after released him from his engagement 
in favour of Covent Garden. In August, 1798, he took leave of his 
Yorkshire friends in Zekiel Homespun and Lingo, and was succeeded 
by Mathews. 

On the 21st of September, 1798, the Covent Garden play-bills an- 
nounced the comedy of “ A Cure for the Heart Ache ;” Frank Oatland 
by Mr. Emery, from the Theatre Royal, York, his first —_—" on 
this stage. In the afterpiece he played Lovegold, in the ‘“* Miser.” 

In spite of the prejudice, which is invariably attached to the original 
performer of a principal character, and regrow acne that performer 
is a popular actor, which was the case with Frank Oatland, Fawcett being 
the original, and just then at the very height of his popularity, Emery 
came off triumphant, and was generally allowed to excel the original. 
His Lovegold was a talented performance, but by no means equal to his 
Frank Oatland. It was his wish to have played an old man in the play, 
and a countryman in the farce, but his friends advised to the contrary : 
had he persisted, he would most likely have returned to the provinces 
at the end of the season, for Harris always made his new engagements 
for three years, but optional on his part at the end of the first. Emery’s 
old men, compared with Munden’s, were nothing. Munden as far ex- 
ceeded Emery in Lovegold, as Emery exceeded Munden in Zekiel 
Homespun. 

Notwithstanding his very great success, he had very little to do the 
first season, except Abel Drugger and Silky, and some secondary old 
men. Munden. Fawcett, Knight, Wilson, and even Townsend, stood 
in his way. His first step from obscurity was when Wilson quitted, 
and he got some of his characters, John Dory, &c. 

In the summer of 1800, Colman engaged him for the Haymarket, 
where he had several opportunities of showing his talent, but particu- 
larly in Zekiel Homespun, in which he was so successful, that the 
author, at the close of the performance, said publicly, in the Green Room, 
he had never seen it so well acted. 

The following season a three-act comedy was brought out at Covent 
Garden, called “ Liberal Opinions.”” In this piece he got his first ori- 
ginal part of John Grouse: it was well suited to his peculiar abilities, 
and formed the basis of his future fame. This was a bit of luck for 
Emery, and that Knight was ill was well for him; for, had that not 
been the case, John Grouse and John Emery might never have met. 

In February, 1801, Colman brought out his comedy of the “ Poor 
Gentleman.”” He wrote Stephen Harrowby expressly for Emery— 
pmo he had also a part for Knight (Corporal Foss), a more prominent 
and showy part, siieomiet Knight would have been the Stephen. 

Emery, however, made Stephen quite as prominent as the Corporal. 
Notwithstanding his success in these two characters, he was, however, 
obliged to continue to act very inferior characters; and, amongst others 
Maer bad, Count Curvoso, in “ The Cabinet,’? and Sir Jealous 
c 


By slow degrees, however, he established a line of acting exclusively 
his own. Knight's countrymen were very good, and much liked, but 
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were too tame; they wanted that breadth of colouring which Emery in- 
troduced with such good taste and judgment, without outstepping the 
modesty of nature. When “ Speed the Plough” was batnlehe wk in 
February, 1800, Knight was the Farmer Ashfield, which he played ex- 
cellently. When Knight left Covent Garden a year or two after, the 
part devolved on Emery, who made it a great feature: Knight was too 
genteel. In May, 1802, Emery obtained a great prize in the lottery of 
wedlock—he was united to an amiable young lady, a Miss Ann Thomson, 
the daughter of a highly-respectable tradesman in the Borough—a ha 
pier couple never came together. In the summer of the same year he 
was at the Haymarket, and obtained an engagement for his mother 
there. 

* On the 15th of January, 1805, Morton’s comedy of the “ School of 
Reform ” was produced. Mr. Morton has recently quitted this world 
of cares; but he has left a lasting record, that he was a first-rate 
dramatist, and numerous friends loved him for his honour and in- 
tegrity. The part of Robert Tyke was performed by Emery, which 
gave a new light to his genius. He astonished the town by a display 
of feeling and passion, nearly approaching to the most thrilling 
The vulgar effrontery of his first scene was so wonderfully contrasted 
with the fine emotions, in the interview with his father; his description 
of their last adieu ; of his parents kneeling to bless him, as the vessel 
bore him off for transportation ; his agonising description of his leaving 
his father wounded on the beach ; his own despair, and fall of senseless- 
ness on the ground, were given with such an elevation of manner, and 
so wild an air of wretchedness, as to electrify the audience, and excited 
such a sympathy, as to induce them almost to extenuate the crimes of a 
youth, who ultimately arrived at the very height of virtue. His arch- 
ness, his villany, his presumption, his agony, and his repentance, were 
all finely given. Like Garrick’s Lear, Kemble’s Hamlet, Cooke’s 
Shylock, or Munden’s Old Dornton, it will remain on record as a noble 
instance of the histrionic art. 

“ In February, 1806, he was to act the Sentinel in “ Pizarro.” At 
the time he was to have made his appearance, no Sentinel was to be 
found, An attempt was made to omit the part altogether, at which the 
audience expressed their disapprobation, and Kemble addressed them. 
He stated that the absence of Mr. Emery was unaccountable, as he was 
one of the most regular men in the establishment ; and he was proceed- 
ing, when on walked Emery, in proprié persona.—* Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen,’’ said he ; “ upon my honour, I am truly sorry to appear before 
you in a manner apparently so culpable, but my wife has lately been in 
that state to which most men that are married are liable.”? This in- 
voluntary bull, which proceeded from the agitation of his feelings, ex- 
cited much laughter, He resumed.—* /t is, indeed, a family business.’ 
A general laugh again pervaded the house; aud, finding that this 
homely exposition of his lady being in the straw was likely to serve him 
well, he concluded thus :—‘t During seven years that I have had the 
honour of appearing before this tribunal, I have never before been found 
guilty of a remission of my duty; but this is a family complaint, how- 
ever imperfectly I may have explained it. I trust I shall experience that 
indulgence which has always been extended to even less excusable cases. 

In a few minutes | shall, with your permission, be properly attired to 
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appear before you.”” On his appearance, as the Sentinel, he was very 
warmly applauded. Rolla’s question to him, “‘ Have you ony ederon e”? 
and his answer, “ I have,” renewed the risibility of the audience. On 
the 29th April, 1806, he acted Ennui in the “ Dramatist,”’ for the first, 
and for the last time, What could have induced the manager to put 
him into a character so totally out of his line, it is impossible even to 
guess at, as he did not possess one requisite for the part. It was a worse 
representation, if possible, than Kemble’s Charles Surface, Cooke’s Don 
Felix, Munden’s General Bombastes, or Liston’s Governor Tempest ; 
but he that season gained fresh honours by his admirable personation of 
Caliban and Barnadine, 

Emery’s next very prominent character was Dandie Dinmont, in 
* Guy dinnion® produced in March, 1816, His excellent and 
very natural delineation of the part materially strengthened the piece, 
which was little more than a compilation from Walter Scott, rather 
weakly put together; but it was so well acted, and the national airs and 
the new music were so well sung, that it became very popular, Morton, 
whose knowledge of the stage was equal to his talent in writing for it, and 
who, like Colman, always contrived to get the strength of the company into 
his sip roduced his play of the “Slave” on 12th November, 1816. 
By his g generalship, Macready, Terry, Jones, Liston, Sinclair, and 
Emery, Mrs. Davenport, Miss Carew, and Miss Stephens, all acted in 
it; and the play, though inferior to his other productions, by good 
acting, good singing, and good music, was in good estimation. If any 
one part was better suited to the performer than another, it was Emery’s 
Sam Sharpset. “ York, you’re wanted,’ can never be forgot. In 
April, 1819, Morton brought out an excellent farce, called ‘‘ A Roland 
for an Oliver.”?” Emery sloned a part in it, called Fixture: it was one 
of his truest delineations. In the summer following, when playing the 
part at Liverpool, the audience would not permit the farce to proceed, 
until he had repeated his principal scene—an unprecedented compliment 
to the actor. 

His last new part, and the last he ever played, was Giles, in the 
** Miller’s Maid,” produced at the English Opera House, in the sum- 
mer of 1821. Giles was written for Emery, and Arnold engaged him 
expressly for the part: the author, in his preface says,—‘* To Mr. 
Emery I am indebted for the embodying an outline—the finishing eze- 
cution of a mere conception; and to the nightly meed of approbation 
he elicits, I trust he will allow me to add my less powerful, but not less 
sincere, mite of approval :”’—nothing but his very superior acting saved 
this piece from condemnation: the pathos, sensibility, and ferocity of 
the love-stricken honest countryman were so naturally given, his frenzy 
in the last scene so riveted the attention of the audience, as to produce 
a dead silence; and his ultimately joining the hands of Phoebe and 
George drew tears from every one as he rushed off the stage, amid 
thunders of applause. It is a question whether Giles or Tyke was his 
best performance ; there were parts in both of them that trenched rather 
too much upon the horrific, 

He was engaged at the English Opera for the season 1822; appeared 
there in Giles on the lst of July, repeated the part on the 3rd, and 
again on the 5th, which was his jest performance on the stage: he was 


taken ill, and, after three weeks’ illness, caused br excessive inward 
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debility, brought on as it was supposed by a disease of the liver which 
ended in congestion, died about 8 o’clock in the evening of the 25th 
July 1822, at his house in Hyde Street, Bloomsbury, in his 45th year. 

On the 29th of the same month a meeting of his friends was called by 
advertisement, in the coffee-room of the English Opera House, by per- 
mission of Mr. Arnold,—‘ to adopt the most prompt and efficient 
means for relieving his distressed widow, and seven orphans, left 
totally unprovided for by his sudden death. The attendance of every 
lover of the drama is earnestly requested,” At the meeting, Mr. George 
Robins, who is ever most active in the cause of humanity, was unani- 
mously called to the chair. He, in a most feeling and perspicuous 
address, informed the assembly that Mr. Emery had left a wipow and 
SEVEN CHILDREN, the youngest eighteen months old,—a father 80 
years of age, and a mother 75, whom for many years he supported, in 
addition to his numerous family, and who by his death were left nearly 
destitute. The assistance he had frequently afforded distant relations 
and friends, and his generous liberality on all occasions to the distressed 
of his own profession, as well as his kindness to others, contributed to 
the melancholy fact, that, dying in the prime of life, he had not been 
able to leave any provision whatever to his parents, wife, or little ones. 

An immediate subscription, amounting to upwards of one hundred 
pounds, was entered into, and it was resolved thet a public Theatrical 
Benefit should be resorted to, in aid of the friendly purposes of the 
meeting. Mr. Arnold generously offered the use of his theatre gratis, 
or, in case a larger could be obtained, to close his theatre on that even- 
ing, that his company might give their assistance, Mr. Elliston offered 
the use of Drury Lane Theatre: it was however settled to take place 
‘at Covent Garden, where he had continued from his first coming to 
London, a period of twenty-four years ; the proprietors very liberally gave 
the house free of every expense, and also the arrears due to them on his 
last benefit. 

The benefit took place on the 5th of August, under the patronage of 
the Duke of York: the play was the “ Rivals,”? which was acted in a 
manner not likely to be again witnessed for some time :— 

Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. Munden; Capt. Absolute, Mr. C. Kemble ; . 
Faulkland, Mr. Young; Acres, Mr. Liston; Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Mr. 
Jones; David, Mr. Wilkinson; Fag, Mr. Power; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. 
Davenport; Lydia Languish, Mrs. Hawin ; Julia, Mrs. Egerton; Lucy, 
Mrs. Gibbs. 

The followin address, written by George Colman, was spoken by 
Mr. Bartley, every line of which seemed to come from the hearts of 
the writer and the speaker, and every sentiment to the feelings and 
hearts of all who heard it. It was most enthusiastically applauded :—— 

“Friends of the Muse! who, in a polish’d age, 

Support the morals of our British stage ; 

Who, when a public favourite gives birth 

To feelings of respect for private worth, 

With generous and equal ardour scan 

The merits of the actor and the man ; 

Need we, to-night, express our grief? or tell 
Sorrows in which you sympathise so well ? 
Poor Emery is gone! who play'd his part, 
Each day he breathed, home to the very heart. 
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True to the drama’s as to friendship’s call, 

He charm’d us—for ’twas honest nature all. 
How oft, when scarce an effort would appear, 
He drew the giant’s bow of genius here ! 
Seem’d like a random shooter in the dark, 

But never, never fail’d to hit the mark : 
Various his range, but, in the pleasant vein, 

* We ne’er may look upon his like again.’ 
"Twas his, well studied in the rustic school, 
To show the arch, the vicious, and the fool; 
‘Twas his, with matchless humour, to portray 
The Lumps or Dandie Dinmonts of his day ; 
‘Twas his, in Tyke, with truth’s resistless force, 
To fill the lowly villain with remorse ; 

‘Twas his to feel, too, with becoming pride, 
How talent can support its own fire-side ; 

Till in his prime, alas! of life bereft, 

Life's dearest objects shelterless were left. 
Patrons of genius! guardians of distress ! 
Friends of the destitute and fatherless ! 

For you his widow will her prayer repeat— 
For you his children’s gtateful bosoms beat ;— 
And may his spirit now look down to view 
The succour they obtain this night from you.” 


Madame Vestris and several principal singers assisted in a concert, 
and the English Opera company concluded the evening’s entertainment 
with “ Belles without Beaux.” 

The Saturday night previous to the benefit, Mr. Bartley came forward 
at the English Opera House, and said, 


** Ladies and Gentlemen, On Monday evening there will be no perform- 
ance at this theatre, the proprietor having resolved to close the house, to 
enable all the members of this establishment to lend their gratuitous assist- 
ance at Covent Garden, for the benefit of the widow and children of the late 
John Emery. Anxious as every member of the profession has been to ad- 
vance the interests of this benevolent undertaking, the performers of this the- 
atre may be said to be doubly solicitous : nor will that solicitude be wondered 
at, when itis remembered that it was on these boards, but a few nights ago, 
that this great and inimitable actor finally terminated his professional 
labours. We feel as if we had been suddenly deprived of a brother, and we 
therefore hope we shall be pardoned if we take every possible opportunity of 
drawing the attention of a generous and munificent public toan undertaking 
devoted to the relief of the widow and the fatherless.” 


The day after the benefit took place, James Ackland, oratorical lec- 
turer and professor of the science of mnemonics, advertised that, for the 
benefit of the aged parents, and the widow and seven children, of the late 
Mr. John Emery, on the 8th of August he would, at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern (the proprietors having generously granted the free use of 
their rooms for the occasion), deliver a Funeral Oration. He concluded 
his advertisement with— 

“De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 
A poor player, 
Who struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


On the Ist of August his remains were removed to St. Andrew’s 
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Holborn. On his coffin were inscribed these words—*“ Mr. John Emery, 
died July the 25th, 1822, aged 45.” His four sons—Horatio, John, 
Robert, and. William—were the chief mourners: they were followed by 
some private friends and many of his brother actors. 

The church was crowded with old friends, who attended to see the 
last ceremony performed, and the deepest interest seemed to prevail in 
the breasts of al! present. The body was deposited in the vault on the 
Holborn side of the churchyard. A tablet to his memory is about to be 
placed in the church by one of his sons. 

On the 7th of December following a meeting took place at Mr. Robins’s, 
in Covent Garden, of the committee for conducting the subscriptions for 
the relief of the widow and family, &c.; John Calcraft,-Esq., M.P., in 
the chair. The chairman reported that the subscriptions received 
amounted to 3,319/. Ts. The following statement was then read :— 








“ Cash received at the doors on the benefit night . £53719 U 
Tickets sold do. ° 408 19 6 
Total receipt of the house ‘ YZ 946 18 6 

By donations é : ° 2,372 8 6 

Total . : ° £3,319 7 0 


The appropriations of the above amount are as follow :— 


Sundry payments to Mrs, Emery ‘ ° £ 97 1110 
Invested in the funds in the name of the trustees 4 3,065 15 0 





Sundry expenses. : : ‘ 101 0 10 
Balance in hand : , , ‘ 5419 4 
Total P : ; ; £3,319 7 0 


“ The committee cannot close their report without expressing their most 
heartfelt thanks to a generous public for their unprecedented liberality upon 
this distressing occasion. 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to the three trustees 
—John Calcraft, Esq., M.P.; John Rowland Durrant, Esq.; and George 
Henry Robins, Ksq. 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to George Henry 
Robins, Esq., for his zeal and unremitting endeavours to promote the sub- 
scription.” 

Among the subscriptions 100/. was sent anonymously. This was 
afterwards traced to a Gay, who also settled upon Mr. and Mrs. Emery, 
sen. a guinea a-week for their lives, This lady was the late Duchess of 
St. Alban’s, then Mrs. Coutts. 

Among the donations were 50/, from the Duke of York; 30/. from the 
Duke ‘of Devonshire; 25/. each from the Duke of Sussex, Duke of 
Bedford, Marquis of Hertford, Lord Egremont, and Mr. Ball Hughes; 
20/. each from the Earls of Essex, Fitzwilliam, Glengall, Spencer,— 
Lords Carlisle, De Dunstanville, Cholmondley, Fife, and Amherst,— 
the Hon. Douglas Kinnard, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Colonel Berkley, 
Sir John Soane, and Lady Denny; Ten Guineas each from Lord 
Lowther, Lady Derby, Miss Stevens, Mr. Beecher, J. Calcraft, Esq., 
M.P., G.H. Robins, J. R. Durrant, Richard Ironmonger, Esqrs., Elliston, 
Kean, Braham, Mathews, Macready, Arnold, the Proprietors of 
Vauxhall, &c. &c.—Five Guineas each from Lords Dacre, Gwyder, and 
Normanby—Messrs. C. Kemble, Bartley, Broadhurst, Liston, Betty, 
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Mrs. Salmon, Madame Vestris, Miss Dance, Mrs. Carey, &c.,—and of 
a lesser sum from Miss Carew, Miss C, Fisher, Mrs, Egerton, Miss 
Foote, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Edwin, Miss 8S, Booth—Munden, Bannister, 
Harley, Grimaldi, Yates, Knight, Kelly, Terry, Blanchard, Powell, 
Pope, Duruset, barrymore, &c. &c.,—and Mr, Gully. 

Mr. Shakspeare Reid, a relative of Isaac Reid, a gentleman who 
wrote very man plays, but who could never prevail on the managers to 
act them, thoug offered to pay them liberally for their enactment— 
accompanied his subscription of ten guineas with a letter, in which he 
gave the following advice :—‘* You will not deem me presumptuous in 
submitting to you, that, if the heroes of the sock and buskin would spare 
only one-twentieth part of their salary, and apply it to the insurance of 
their lives, it would console them during life, with the pleasing recollec- 
tion that, when it pleased the Great Disposer of us all to call them from 
this stage to that of eternity, they had secured the means of comfort to a 
surviving family.” 

Emery visited a medical gentleman in Charlotte-street, Portland-place, 
who, independent of his great professional skill, was an amateur artist of 
considerable talent, and greatly attached to the stage and its professors. 
Emery went to the Doctor’s first dinner invitation in his usual dress— 
drab frock coat, striped waistcoat, corduroys and topped boots, with 
about an inch and a half of dark speckled worsted stockings peeping 
between the knees of his breeches and the tops of his boots. At rather 
an early hour, the guests were summoned to the drawing-room—for it 
was the Doctor’s practice to kill—not his patients, but “ To kill two 
birds with one stone,”” and invariably invited a large evening-party on 
the same day with his dinner friends. By this arrangement, he made 
‘the pleasures of the evening bear the reflections of the morning,” and 
not, as the old song has it, 


To cure the head-aches of last night, 
The peaceable king’s subjects fight. 


It certainly prevented those excesses, too frequently caused by sittings 
aiter dinner, and benefited his wine-cellar. It was Emery’s lot to be 
placed on a white sofa, between two young ladies, elegantly attired. All 
eyes were upon him, it having been previously whispered that he was 
coming. The singularity of his dress, which was certainly more suited 
to Tattersr\l’s than the tea-table, did not escape their observation, which 
he perceiving, was (not a very common thing with him) put to the 
blush. He hid his legs, as well as he could, under the sofa, spread a 
large Barcelona pocket-handkerchief over his knees, and looked neither 
right nor left. His countenance portrayed anything but tranquillity ; 
and he remained in the same position for full half an hour, uttering not 
aword. All at once, he started up, made for the door, which was at 
the farther end ofa very large room, and bolted out of the house. A few 
weeks after he received a second invitation ; upon which occasion he went 
dressed,—white smalls, silk stockings, shoes, buckles (which were then 
indispensable in dress), cocked hat, &c. &c. When at dinner, he seemed 
uncomfortable, and encumbered. He appeared to “ sigh for that he had 
left behind ’’—his frock and corduroys. In the drawing-room he was 
still more embarrassed than on his first visit, though from a different 
cause. No words can express the awkward figure he cut: “dress did 
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not become him.” And, to add to his comfort, he was pressed to sing 
by a young lady, who volunteered to accompany him, Singing, above 
all things, he disliked, even on the stage: however, sing he must; and 
a song of his own writing was particularly solicited. He sung “ Madam 
Fig’s Gala,” “ I’ze a Yorkshireman just come to Town,” &c. At the 
Doctor’s future dinners he contrived to depart when tea was announced, 
and never made a third appearance at the evening-parties, 

In most of his characters, Emery was without a rival, His look, 
dress, voice, and action, were in general so completely identified with the 
character he represented, that the ars celare ariem was constantly 
realised in his performance. He never had recourse to stage trick, 
buffoonery, or quackery: his acting was chaste, original, humorous, 
and powerful. [t was not, however, to the mere delineation of your 
“ countryman,”’ per se, that his talent was confined; there were cha- 
racters which only lived, and which, in all probability, died with him, 
We may have a thousand actors of Yorkshiremen, and yet not one that 
can play Tyke, Fixture, or Giles. Emery was a Yorkshireman, acting 
any charaeter he pleased: his /ourde figure, slouching gait, and pro- 
vincial dialect, stood merely for the back-ground of the picture which 
he drew. They were but the canvas upon which he paixted; and his 
design was grotesque, or terrific, his colouring sombre or gay, as the 
fancy of the author by chance had dictated, or the need of the scene 
might happen to require. ‘Till Emery came to London, all our stage 
countrymen were from “ Zummerzetshire,’’ or rather from no shire at 
all, but of a bastard breed, a mongrel mixture of all. He introduced 
that fine, broad, rich, Yorkshire phraseology, with a naiveté so unac- 
countable, and effect so irresistibly ludicrous, there was hardly on the 
stage his equal—his superior, none. 

He was a sound musician, and a good violin-player. He composed 
two or three vocal pieces, which, though not conspicuous for the 
melodies, proved his knowledge of the laws of harmony. 

He was an artist of no ordinary talent. For several years he exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy as an honorary member. Some of his coast 
scenery was considered only inferior to Varley’s, and fetched a good 
price when offered for sale. He was remarkably quick with his pencil : 
one night at Sunderland, while waiting at the wing to go on the stage, 
he sketched on the back of one of the side wings a most admirable like- 
ness of John Kemble: it was, some time after, cut out, and sold at a 
very high price—more than would be credited if told. 

He had, also, a taste for poetizing, and generally produced a song at 
his benefit. On the night Johnstone took his farewell, he sung his 
well-known song of ‘* York, you’re wanted ;”’ and added the foliowing 
verse :— 

“ O’er Covent Garden many a time full happily I've rambled, 

*Midst many for your kind applause most ardently I’ve scrambled ; 
But when Jack Johnstone left the stage, with grief my bosom panted, 
For, surely, now that Paddy’s gone, poor York’s no longer wanted.” 

Having one day disappointed his friend Jack Johnstone at Liverpool, 

he addressed an apology to him. The following is a copy of the di- 


rection :— 


“ Mr. Postman, you next day 
Give this to Irish Johnstone pray : 
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You'll find him, if you’re not a fool, 
At Playhouse Royal, 
J. E.,T. R. C. é. Liverpool.” 

All men have their faults, nor was Emery exempt from them. With 
all the good qualities he possessed—and he was an excellent son, father, 
and husband—he was too fond of a public-house; nature had moulded 
him for that sphere of life; and, though he seldom drank to excess, 
there is little doubt but it impaired his constitution, and that he died of 
premature old age—of a decay of nature. His favourite beverage was 
cold brandy-and-water ; upon this excitement he studied, and, with a 
new part in one hand and a glass in the other, he took in alternately 
the words and the liquor. He had houses-of-call which he frequented 
every day at stated hours, particularly the Rose and Crown in Little 
Russel Street, Covent Garden. He was much attached to the company 
of jockeys and prize-fighters, was a constant attendant at the Fives 
Court sparring-matches, and not unfrequently presided at their public 
dinners. Being of a robust frame, he was from his youth addicted to 
field-sports, and always indulged in them whenever his circumstances 
permitted him. He was partial to driving, and was so good a Jehu that 
the Brighton coachmen generally allowed him to handle the ribands. 
He was exceedingly strong and heavily built, and had all the appear- 
ance of a farmer. His voice was a low tenor or barritone, but of little 
compass; in his youth he was a very pleasing singer. 

The following left-handed compliment appeared in one of the London 
journals :— 


“If he was a drunkard, he never forgot his public duties; if he was a 
sporting man, he was also a fond husband; if he was a friend to prize- 
fighters, he was also a kind father; and if he lavished money in low society, 
he always reserved a sufficient sum to support his aged parents in comfort 
and respectability. 

“* To this complexion must we come at last ’— 
Then what avails it to lament the past ? 
Yet, snatch’d thus early from the world’s great stage, 
No more to meet his equal in this age, 
A friend may well deplore such talent fled, 
And grieve for him now mould’ring with the dead. 
Early in life he sought each sister art, 
In music as in painting play d his part ; 
Wall’s Academic he was wont to grace, 
And midst R.A.’s he often took his place ; 
In leisure hours he with the Muses sported, 
Nor unsuccessfully his favourites courted : 
Each part he shone in, but excell’d in none 
So well as husband, father, friend, and son. 
His heart was warm, and aid was ever granted 
Whene’er it whisper’d him—* Here, York, you're wanted. ” 
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AN ESSAY UPON OYSTERS. 





“ All life is one connected chain, whereof 
Man is the topmost link, the human worm 
Thus being kindred to his crawling brother. 
Not e’en our fables can dissolve the tie. 
The sea-born Venus, springing from her shell, 
Is but ahuman oyster.”—Old Play. 





Cuap. I, 


Me—whom the muse, whether of verse or prose, hath long ceased to 
waken with her soul-exciting inspirations—me, whom the benumbing 
touch of age hath consigned to a dreamy but not undelicious idleness— 
me, whom ambition and hope, and even the love of gold, ‘‘ that last 
infirmity of (¢g) noble mind,’’ have long forborne to stimulate, what 
genius can seduce, what madness urge, or what fatuity cajole, again to 
wield my half-forgotten pen? Gentle reader, let not your upper lip be 
curled in derision, nor the book be closed, nor even the leaf be twitched 
over in petulant contempt, when I apprize you that mine inspiration is 
derived from an oyster! And why, most innocent, and sleek, and lus- 
cious mollusc! why shouldst thou not be as prolific of lofty or pro- 
found fancies as the Heliconian fount, or the promptings of the nine 
Aonian maids? Well and reflectingly hath Wordsworth told us that 


the simplest flower may awaken 


“ Thoughts that do lie too deep for tears ;” 


and why may not the same intensity of reflection be suggested by the 
simplest blossom of the deep, especially if, like this testaceous parent of 
the pearl, it be endued with the mysterious and awful property of life? 
Reader! are you imaginative ? Have you ever fancied yourself to be 
bestriding a dolphin like Arion, witching the lulled waters of the 
A€gean, and enrapturing the listening Nereids with the dulcet melodies 
of your lyre: or, mounted on a hippogriff careering through the en- 
chanted air, that perfumes the mazy sylvanry of fairyland? [ave you 
ever vaulted on the back of the winged Pegasus, and plunged into the 
beautiful creations of the classic mythologists? Have you ever suffered 
yourself, or at least your spirit, to float away—-away—away—far beyond 
the boundaries of visible space, into the vasty solitudes of the em- 
pyrean ? 

Never!—what! have you no hobby whereon you may whisk yourself 
away from this diurnal sphere, and so sequester from the real into 
the ideal, from the seen to the unseen, from the present to the past or 
the future? None! Then is it time that I should provide you with 
a conveyance that may speed you “ swifter than arrow from a Tartar’s 
bow,” through the air, through the water, or ar the solid crust of 
the yet unpenetrated earth—that magic vehicle shall be an oyster! 


‘‘ Come with me, and we will go, 
Where the rocks of coral grow.” 


Yes; I will escort you safely beneath the booming waters—through 
ocean-caves and shell-enamelled halls, amid solitudes and wastes of the 
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unfathomed deep; mysterious, indeed, and dim, and thought-bewilder- 
ing at times: but ever and anon so fair, so wild, so marvellous, that 
Hesperus his gardens were not more beautiful, nor the dreams of the 
young Apollo more startling and fantastic. ’ 

Of what use were it to record the appearance of the first oyster and 

his mate, the Adam and Eve of their race, until we have provided a 
marine paradise for their reception? To arrive at the end, we must 
begin at the beginning. Doubtless, most geological reader, you are 
conversant with the nebular theory of Herschel. You are aware, there- 
fore, that, as the centrifugal force of the youthful and somewhat ungo- 
vernable sun overpowered the central attractions, it successively threw 
off zones of vapour or nebulosity, which ultimately condensed into the 
separate masses constituting the planets and satellites. Question you 
that gaseous matter can consolidate into the ponderous globe which we 
inhabit? Reflect how easily, even by the limited powers of man, por- 
tions of it may be reconverted into their primitive elements. By the 
simple application of heat, may the dense rocks of polar ice be changed 
into water, or elevated into the air, as floating vapour; while chemical 
agencies can again separate them intooxygen and hydrogen, two in- 
visible gases. in the laboratory of the chemist the hardest and com- 
poe metals may be transmuted into a fluid, or even into an aeri- 
orm state. What difficulty, therefore, in supposing that such was 
the primitive condition of all matter, that the earth is, in fact, an 
encrusted star, which has been gradually cooling down, through myriads 
of ages, although its central fires are still unextinguished ? You grant 
the probability of the fact : well, then, let but some millions of years 
elapse from its first ejection, let but a single sea be furmed upon its sur- 
face, and i have provided a receptacle and a birth-place for my primi- 
tive pair of oysters. 

Of time, however, what countless cycles may have elapsed while the 
fire-formed rocks of granite were spreading their impenctrable pall of 
lava over the buried wonders of our inner globe; and the numerous 
superincumbent strata, deposited by water, were exhausting centuries of 
centuries as they successively arranged themselves in their present order! - 
** Sands form the mountain, minutes make the year,” and as the single 
grain of sand is to the mountain, nay, to the earth itself, so is a single 
century to alltime. Why should He to whom a thousand years are as 
a day, be measured by the notions of such a flitting ephemeron as man ? 
Why should the Being who has eternity at his command be an econo- 
mist of time? In all her operations Nature seems to have a constant 
reference to the infinite, both as to time and space. 


Cuap. Il. 


Of that great “ mystery of mysteries,” as Sir John Herschel terms 
it—the first appearance of organic life upon our globe, who shall dis- 
cover the date, who predicate the form, who determine the locality? 
What an awful and inscrutable enigma is vitality!’ How immeasurable 
the distance and the difference between inert unconscious matter, and 
sentient existence, with its marvellous capacities; and yet, as all life 
ends in death, so almost all material death seems to have originated in 
life! That vast islands and continents are but the self-constructed 
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monuments of myriad generations of coral insects, is a familiar fact; 
and the recent discovery of fossil infusoria in granite, so minute that 
many millions of their siliceous skeletons are condensed into a cubic 
inch, goes far to establish the startling fact that even the primitive rocks 
were once alive. Can it be that such a magnificent boon as life was 
first bestowed upon invisible animalcules? May we not rather ima- 
gine this glorious gift to have been primally transferred by a touch of 
the Divine hand, to the great globe itself, when it obeyed the occult law 
of gravitation, and commenced its majestic and eternal march around 
the central sun? Why may not this beautiful and august earth be a 
living and a conscious mass, its respiratory organs the volcanoes, its 
blood the waters circulating through its innumerable veins, its bones the 
granite rocks, its pulses the oceanic tides, its voice of gentleness the 
melodious concord of winds and waves, its shout of wrath the vault- 
resounding thunder? And the so-often chanted music of the spheres, 
is it, in sooth, a mere fiction of the poets, or may we not rather more 
justly deem that all the planets of our system not without living consci- 
ousness and enjoyment of their glorious destiny, move through their sub- 
lime orbits to the solemn, yet dulcet and symphonious harmony of 
space-filling and ever-renewed anthems ? 

How inscrutable the laws which the Deity seems to have prescribed to 
himself in the creation of life! What infinite variety of size, type, and 
character “ from the God-like image of man, to the shapeless mass of 
animated jelly that floats upon the wave ; from the elephant and whale to 
the insect and the animalcule, of which five hundred millions may be 
contained in a drop of water.’’* Each new creation ofthe great geologi- 
cal eras, whether vegetable or animal, teems with an inexhaustible ori- 

inality ; and, even where the same types recur, what infinite varieties 
in the sizes and species! Nor has it been sufficiently perpended that 
every new creation of an animal involved a new moral inyention, 
whereby its character, habits, instincts, and passions were to receive an 
immutable impress. Contemplate only the countless varieties in the 
nidification of birds, each last nest exactly resembling the first, and so 
destined to continue until time or the race shall cease, thus distinctly 
marking the impassable barrier between instinct and reason, the former 
being stationary, and the latter progressive. Of the causes, too, by which 
the duration of life was originally regulated, who shall solve the enigma? 
Why should a toad, a tortoise, a parrot, a goose, a raven, a carp, enjoy 
a longer existence than a philosopher? hy should a whale, whose 
gigantic span of time has been supposed to spread over eight or ten 
centuries, out-float a dynasty or an empire? Why should Methuselah’s 
birthright be taken from man, that it might be conferred upon a fish? 
Truly, these are answerless questions. 

All this is not a digression. I have neither forgotten my subject nor 
mine oyster, but I must first arrive at the creation of the oysterian Adam, 
before I can appropriately commence my essay upon his successors. O 
pride of birth! (at least of human birth)—O boast of ancestry! how 
baseless and vain-glorious dost thou seem in man—man, the nothing of 
yesterday, the dust of to-morrow! How must a Nassau or a Bourbon 
stand abashed in the presence of an oyster, the founders of whose family 





* Dr, Mantell’s “ Wonders of Geology,” vol. ii. p. 456. 
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expatiated in the shoreless sea of the infant world ere the granite peaks 
had emerged, and while the waters were yet thermal with ihe subaque- 
ous fires! In the occult process of creation the inhabitants of th 
dosg, secre to have taken precedence of the terresirials, and even now, it 
might become the pseudo lord of the earth to reflect that of his assumed 
dominion, covering a surface of 190 millions of miles, four-fifths are 
occupied by seas, , polar ice, and eternal snows, leaving only one- 
fifth for man, and the terrestrial animals. Meant they to convey a genea- 
logical compliment, those heathen mythologists, when they feigned that 
the goddess Venus was formed from the froth of the sea? _ 

O learned and witty Pierre Daniel Huet! bishop of Avranches, 
how well and truly hast thou said, ‘“‘ Most strange is it that the vanity 
of men should have prompted them to raise lofty buildings above the 
earth with so much toil and expense, and that their curiosity has never 
excited them to penetrate its entrails that they may obtain ocular de- 
monstration of their contents! If they had applied to this purpose the 
cost of the Tower of Babel and the Pyramids of Egypt, they would have 
made the most useful discoveries, and would have spared a great many 
vain conjectures as to the subterranean world.” * Not to us, who are 
about to commence our bold and downward-diving flight, shall this re- 
proach belong—we will eclipse the fabulous descent of him who— 

“ Thrown bs angry Jove 

Sheer o’er the crystal battlements, from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 

Dropp’d from the zenith, like a fallen star, 

On Lemnos.” 
Here then we plunge down—down—down—and lo! we have alighted, 
harmless, upon the vast unstratified rocks of granite, with their silvery 
eek of mica, their grey, glassy quartz, and their opaque, vari-co- 
oured felspar, known by the names of syenite, porphyry, or basalt, some 
of which, from their being intersected by veins of serpentine or trap, 
prove that the formation, even of these primitive rocks, has taken place 
at more than one epoch. Here we have no traces of vegetable life, nor 
of animal (if we are deceived as to the doubtful siliceous skeletons of the © 
infusoria), so that we may speculate as to the number of ages during 
which this incandescent globe, an amorphous mass of igneous matter, 
pursued its lifeless course around the sun, shrouded in its own dim sul- 
phureous smoke, and startling the wilds of space by the tremendous roar 
of its innumerable volcanoes. But these at length partially burnt them- 
selves out, the fused materials of the earth’s surface became consolidated, 
and the primitive rocks thus formed, being again disintegrated by the 
action of water, settled into the sedimentary strata of gneiss, hornblende, 
and slate. Now was it that the mysterious, the inscrutable fiat of the 
Almighty went forth, and there was life—animal life moving among the 
boundless waters, and vegetable life in the form of marine plants, to sup- 
port the new creation ! Corals, those minute but all-eclipsing architects, 
to whom the builders of the Pyramids were but as human animalcules, 
seem to have been the earliest products of the Almighty hand. To these 
tiny labourers, enjoying their own lives, and storlial for life’s enjoy- 
ments in future and more noble races, was intrusted the construction 
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of the ground-plan of future continents and islands ; and how assiduously 
and enduringly they toiled is manifested by the traces of their labours in 
the limestones, and marbles, and rocks that constitute the earlier form- 
ations throughout the four quarters of the earth. Small shell-fish, 
crinoidea, or lily-shaped animals and trilobites, an extinct family of crus- 
tacéa, appear to have had possession of the waters for a series of ages, 
during which we search in vain for evidence of any terrestrial produc- 
tions. But the earth, which had been gradually emerging, was now 
about to give life and beauty to the hitherto unsmiling face of nature. 
The vegetable world, several hundred of whose different species have 
already been recognised in a fossil state, was about to receive a mighty 
development; palms, arborescent ferns, and coniferous trees, spread 
themselves in profusion, and possessed earth’s surface for a cycle of 
centuries, of which we can only form a guess from the prodigious depth 
and extent of their remains, which constitute the most ancient 
coal’strata. Fresh-water shell-fish, insects, lizard-fishes, and reptiles 
were added to creation’s list. Another cycle, another change, another 
creation, and, lo! we have reached the upper secondary strata, when 
the age of oviparous reptiles, sometimes extending to upwards of a hun- 
dred feet in length, astounds us by its new and monstrous forms. Not 
less startled may we be at these terrific visions than was Phaeton, when 
the maddened horses of the sun whirled him within the petrifying in- 
fluence of the zodiac’s hideous figures ; but we bear a charmed life—we 
will pass unscathed through these variform chimeras, spite of their ap- 
palling magnitude ; nay, we will still mount upwards, neither stopping 
at the second coal formation, nor at the superincumbent strata of rock- 
salt, until we reach the lias deposits, where it becomes us, swift-tra- 
velling reader! to pause awhile, and to take breath, and to doff our 
caps, and to gaze around us with a becoming reverence, even as if we stood 
amid the ruins of Iona, or upon the so-celebrated plain of Marathon, 
for we are now approaching the paradise of the oysterian Adam and Eve 
—the birth-place of the first parents of the pearl-producing race—the 
locality of the first fossil occurrence of the ostrea leviuscula.* ee 


Cuap. III. 


Welcome, thrice welcome, O thou tender, pulpy» timorous mollusc ! 
to this beautiful and youthful world, which had advanced, when thy 
shell first opened to the light of day, no farther than the lias deposits, 
or about the middle of the secondary formations :—welcome to this won- 
derfully-built world, whichthe Creator’s hand had launched into the 
shoreless sea of space, although no human crew had yet trodden its ma- 
jestic deck, so that thou wert safe from the ravenous maw of man—man, 
the dread destroyer of the argon system—man—“ of half that live the 
butcher and the tomb.” And yet, O gentle testaceous stranger ! 

need hadst thou of thine outward skeleton, thy protecting bivalve shell ; 
for, sooth to say, thou hadst strange and fearful fellowship in the deep 
waters that rocked thy primal cradle. Gigantic fish-animals of croco- 
dilian structure, impelled by four puissant paddles, darted through the 
shuddering and troubled waves with the velocity, and almost with the 





* See Sowerby’s splendid work upon Fossil Fishes, plate No. 488. 
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power and bulk, of our modern steam-boats, or basked their huge length 
upon the sunny shores where they had deposited their eg High— 
high above the waters did the plesiosaurus, the swan of the lizard tribes, 
lift its serpentine neck of thirty-five vertebra. The anomalous icthyo- 
saurus, with the beak of a porpoise, the head of a lizard, aud the S 
of cetacea, sported or fought witn fellow-monsters of the deep ; while the 
pterodactyles, or flying reptiles, hovered above their heads, and the bot- 
tom of the profound ocean was covered with ammonites, belemnites, and 
terebratulee, This was the age, in short, of the cold-blooded reptiles, 
the colossal iguanodon, the hyloeosaurus, and similar saurians, having 
possession of the earth, as their related genera had of the waters, to the 
utter exclusion ofall mammiferous animals. And this creation, having 
for countless ages enjoyed all the blessings of existence, and accumu- 
lated materials which should render the earth, in after eras, a fitting 
abode for different and higher orders of existence, passed away and be- 
came extinct, or only Jeft behind it some rare fragment of its less im- 
portant forms, to bring down to modern times a solitary link of that once 
might chain of life. 

nd our dear ostrea leviuscula, whose birth we have so carefully 
chronicled, and brought him up to the altar of nature, that he might be 
baptized with the waters of the infant world, doubtless obeyed the great 
object of his creation, and filled the watery wastes with forms of ostrean 
happiness, which probably spread themselves over every sea, until, its 
appointed course having been run, the race disappeared and became ex- 
tinct, to be revived at a later period, under forms not very materially 
modified from its original impress. Most extraordinary is that type, 
for the oyster, like several other of the molluscous tribe, is an acepha- 
lous or headless animal, yet not without instincts and a judgment that 
may well enable it to compete with the head-bearers. Yes; this gela- 
tinous substance, apparently incapable of voluntary motion, and seem- 
ing to be endowed with little more than vegetable life, can defend itself 
by complicated means, can vary its position at pleasure, can repair its 
losses, and accommodate itself to the change of circumstances. When: 
young, oysters can swim rapidly, by means of an undulatory motion of 
the branchie, or respiratory organs, a faculty which ceases when they 
attain full growth, though they can still turn from one side to another by 
the assistance of the ebbing or flowing tide, or obtain a considerable 
impetus by squirting water from their shells, or moor themselves to 
rocks and stones by the tiny cables of their byssus. Nor are they 
without memory and forethought; for, if they have once suffered from 
opening their shells and losing the imprisoned water, which is fatal to 
their existence unless a new supply of moisture can speedily be ob- 
tained, nothing can induce them again to expand their shells, except 
when they are overflowed by the tide. For these and all the other im- 
mutable propertics and instincts of the animal must the Creator have 
established a law, when he fashioned the first pair, in the middle stage 
of the secondary formations. 





Pause we awhile, O gentle reader, that we may drop a tear together 
over the melancholy condition of our planet, when the last of the 
primitive oysters gave up his molluscous ghost, and consigned his shells 
to a fossil immortality :— 
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“The waves became his winding-sheet, the waters were his tomb; 
But for his fame the ocean sea was not sufficient room.” 


Wherefore do we thus blazon it to all the earth, embalmed and enrolled 
in our imperishable eee Talk of the dark ages, of Cimmerian 
offuscation, of Troglodytic gloom, what where they to the benighted 
state of an oysterless globe ? the very antithesis of that millenium con- 
templated by the swaggerer in Shakspeare, when he imagined this 
terrestrial ball to be a testaceous bivalve, and triumphantly exclaimed, 
“Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, which I with sword will open.” 


Alas! we have fallen together, most sympathising reader! upon evil 
times, when no such boast could have been uttered—first, because the 
world contained no man; and secondly, (a much heavier calamity,) 
because it contained no oyster! And why should the last of the race— 
alone—the sole survivor of a mighty bivalve dynasty—parentless— 
childless—mateless—be called upon to prolong a melancholy survivor- 
ship which was the very reverse of atontine? Doubtless it mentally 
ejaculated, “‘ tristior est letho letht mora,’ and so made a willing death- 
bed of its natal one. Let us hasten away from so sad a scene—let us 
ascend through the upper secondary (thick as are its enormous beds of 
chalk) to the tertiary formations, not stopping to cast more than a pass- 
ing glance at the Anoplotherium, the Paleotherium, and other now 
extinct monsters, whom the genius of Cuvier has rescued from oblivion, 
and merely noticing, as we proceed, that both Paris and London are 
built upon similar tertiary beds occupying a basin of the chalk. At 
what precise period the existing varieties of our dear departed ostrea 
leviuscula reappeared we cannot ascertain, but they are found, in a 
silicified state, in the chalk, and more abundantly in the tertiary mera, 
At Reading, in the green sand above the chalk, they occur in im- 
mense quantities, as well as in the neighbourhood of Reigate; and at 
Bromley, in Kent, there is a similar accumulation, intermixed with flint 
pebbles, and cemented by a calcareous deposit into a conglomerate 
which is used for ornamental purposes.* : 
Thank heaven! we have escaped the fires of the numerous volcanoes 
which were in such fearful activity in the tertiary period, and here we 
are, unscathed and heart-whole, upon the ancient alluvium, one of the 
superficial deposits of this wonderful world, and the zoological garden 
of the gigantic mammalia, which were now first called into existence. 
Enormous animals of the elephant tribe—the mammoth, megatherium, 
mastodon, megalonyx, rhinoceros, and various herbivorous creatures, 
ranging over the water-worn plains or mountain-ridges, contended for 
the doubtful possession of the earth with lions, tigers, boars, hyenas, 
and other carnivorous races. In every part of the world, but more 
especially in the frozen regions of the north, the fossil remains of these 
elephant tribes occur in immense quantities. What an almost inex- 
haustible vegetation must have been required for the sustenance of 
these vast herds of herbivora! and how startling and inexplicable the 
fact, that in Siberia alone, which at present is nearlya frozen desert, 
the remains of a greater number of elephants have been discovered 
(animals now only inhabiting torrid climes) than are supposed to exist 


* Dr. Mantell’s ** Wonders of Geology,” vol. i. p. 198. 
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all over the modern world! Nor is our own country deficient in. these 
roducts ; the teeth of above five hundred elephants heaving been col- 
on the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk alone, though they abound 
in almost every part of the island. Unmolested, except, by of 
prey, these graminivorous giants, with kindred races of the same 
structure, in countless multitudes over the teeming 
plein and the primeval forests—plains and forests which had never yet 
trodden by the hunter’s foot, had never echoed to “ the human 
voice divine.”” These lords of the earth had their cycle of enjoyment, 
and again the wand of the Creator was waved—a new fiat went forth— 
many of these types of organisation, whether of the land or of the water, 
were obliterated—some were preserved under various muodifications— 
new animals were created—a change came o’er the spirit of the earth 
—and the greatest of all miracles was accomplished, for the HUMAN 

EPOCH had arrived. 


Cuap. IV. 


In medias res will we plunge at once; passing over the Deluge, 
which, so far from injuring the oyster tribes, would only enlarge. their 
dominion, and proceed, per saltum, to the comparatively modern ages, 
when the parent of pearls was a habitant of almost every sea, and its 
palatable qualities well known to the dwellers upon shore. And here, 
upon the very threshold of our inquiries, occurs to us a philological 
difficulty — Whence comes it that this mollusc, common, as we haye just 
said, to almost every sea, and known to every people of every age, should 
preserve in all European countries a name holding close affinity with the 
Greek original of ostreon (manifestly derived either from osteon, a bone, 
or ostrakon,a shell)? In the Latin we have ostrea ; in Italian, ostrica ; 
in Anglo-Saxon, ostra; in Danish, cesther; in Swedish, ostra; in 
German, auster; in Spanish, ostra; in English, oyster; in French, 
huistre (the letter s, now omitted or mute, having been originally 
sounded by the Gauls). Philologists, or even the readers of Ivanhoe, ' 
are well aware that in this country, after the Norman conquest, the 
hog, the calf, the ox, the sheep, retained their Saxon names so long as 
these animals required the tending and labours of the subjugated 
people; but that, when they were to be served up to the victor’s table, 
they received the Norman appellations of pork, veal, beef, dnd mutton. 
But the Greeks never overran Europe to impose their language upon 
our dishes ; and, although the Romans spread their conquests far and 
wide, it must be recollected that they were importers of oysters from 
other places into their own country, and could not, therefore, have stood 
godfathers to them in all their aboriginal localities. How active was 
their trade in this commodity, and how fastidious were the oystro-gas- 
tronomes in the supply of their tables, may be gathered from the 
following passage of Pliny, which we give in the translation of honest 
old Philemon Holland :— 

“The oysters of Cyzicum (an island of the Propontis), taken about 
the streights of Callyrolis, be fairest of all other, and bigger than 
those which are fed or bred in the lake Lucrinus, sweeter than those of 
Britaine, more pleasant in the mouth than the Edulean, quicker in taste 
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than those of Leptis, fuller than the Lucensian, dryer than those of 
Coryphanta, more tender than the Istrien, and, last of all; whiter than 
the oyster of Circey.’’* : | q 

‘O wise, voluptuous, and lickerish Romans! well did ye deserve to be 
masters of the world, when ye could thus render its various seas sub+ 
servient to the purveyance of one luscious bivalve. Here find we ‘it 
transported not only from the shores of the world-separated Britain, but 
from Asia, from the confines of Boeotia, from the African coast of Leptis, 
from the southern extremity of Spain, from the northern waters of the 
Adriatic, and from the sea of Circe. What enviable mouth-wealth was 
possessed by the Roman epicures—wealth, alas! in which the moderns 
can only partially luxuriate, for the Lucrine Lake, with all the oysters 
that were “ fed or bred” in it, disappeared in the year of misery 1538, 
when an earthquake raised from the site of its waters a mountain four 
miles in circumference and a thousand feet high! Peace be with ye, 
Q buried beds of lost delight! and may no fresh earthquake disturb 
your fossil shumbers! Your fame is preserved, not only in the lauded 
** Lucrina Conchylia ” of Horace, but in the more enduring embalm- 
ment of the present page! How has the world degenerated by the loss 
of the most precious arts! So well did Apicius understand the manage- 
ment and conservation of oysters, that he had them conveyed even from 
the remote country of the Parthians, and presented, in all their freshness, 
to the Emperor Trajan ; while we—barbarians and true oystrogoths as 
we are—but the contrast is too painful, and we will not awaken the 
tears of our readers by pursuing it, even should the fair Nereides repeat 
the exploit recorded in the second book of ‘‘ Brown’s Pastorals,” when— 


“They came on shore, and slily as they fell 
Convaied each tear into an oyster-shell.”+ 


But are we not perpetrating a hysteron proteron, or, in plain 
lish, putting the cart before the horse, in bewailing the fate of, this 
oyster Pompeii in the Lucrine Lake, and the consequent loss of its 
gelatinous delicacies to modern palates, ere we decide which of, the 
ancient nations first threw their throats into ecstasies by devouring 
them? Who were the primitive oyster-eaters? Ay—there’s the rub 
—as to the people, not as to the act, for in the deglutition of this sli 
pery mollusc there is not an approximation towards a rub in the who 
length of the esophagus. They have died unwept, like the heroes who 
lived before Agamemnon, those bold Icthivori who first ventured to 
swallow the amorphous masses quivering between oysterian shells. 
Each of them must content himself with the posthumous praise of 
Gay— 
, ‘The man had sure a palate cover'd o’er 
With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 
And risk’d the living morsel down his throat.” t 


Where shall we find these Icthivori, or (not to Latinise our Greek 





* Plinie, book xxxii. cap. 6. 

+ The classical reader who wishes to learn how highly oysters were ap ted 
hy the enlightened Romans, may consult Varro; Juvenals Fourth and Kighth 
Satires; Pliny,as already quoted; and the Noctes Atticew of Gellius, b. vii. cap. 16. 

t Trivia, book iii. ; 
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words) these Icthyophagi? Ptolemy places them in China; Pausanias 
upon the Red Sea; Pliny in the islands eastward of Arabia Felix; and 
Diodorus locates them between the last-mentioned country and the land 
of the Troglodytes, particularly stating that they first collected the shell- 
fish, some of which were so large as to weigh above four: peunds each, 
and, having broken the shells with etones, they devoured the contents, 
which in taste resembled an oyster. No wonder, for oysters they 
doubtless were ; nor can we marvel at their corpulency, when we learn, 
from the my eo | of Diodorus, that, as the Icthyophagi died, their 
bodies were immediately thrown into the sea to pasture the fish for the 
benefit of their survivors ; so that the natives, human and oysterian, 
successively preyed upon and fattened each other. With the scene of 
these nak Sakestat, rushing amid loud cries to the sea-shore, break- 
ing the shells with huge stones, and tearing asunder the palpitating 
four-pound masses within them, contrast the rochet de Cancale at Paris, 
the Enver garcon, seductively insinuating his titillating knife into the 
tiny mouthful of a mollusc, the sedate and smiling epicure hesitating 
even to swallow the sparkling chabiis, lest he should lose the taste of 
the lubricious tid-bit—the delicious green oyster from Cancale ;—look, 
I say, wpon these opposite presentments of the same repast, and decide, 
if you can, which have most advanced in civilisation—men or oysters ! 


Crap. V. 


That oysters, even in the heroic ages, exercised an important influence 
upon the destinies of their human devourers, no man can doubt who 
reflects that ostracism was established at Athens, some say in the time 
of Theseus, although others make it a consequence of the tyranny of 
Pisistratus, about 527 years before Christ. Without oyster-shells—ay, 
and in round numbers, too, for six thousand votes were necessary to 
complete the ban—without six thousand shells or more there could have 
been no ostracism, and Aristides, Themistocles, Cimon, and Thucy- 
dides would never have been banished from Athens. Perpend the 
results upon the history of Greece, for most of these exiles, smarting 
under a sense of gross injustice, betook themselves to the Persian court, 
or to the other enemies of the republic, and endeavoured, by stirring up | 
perpetual wars and intrigues, to revenge themselves upon their op- 
pressors. Getting rid of all his political opponents by the ever-ready 
ban of the oyster-shell, Pericles was enabled for forty years to govern an 
envious and jealous people, who were much more formidable to their 
rulers than were the Persians, the Lacedwmonians, and all the foreign 
enemies of the state. How illustrative of human nature, on its worst 
side, is the well-known anecdote of the Athenian citizen who, being 
unable to write, accidentally applied to Aristides to inscribe his own 
name upon the penal shell. ‘“ Has he ever done you any harm?” 
inquired the philosopher. ‘‘ None whatever; but I am tired of hearing 
him perpetually called Aristides the just.”” The victim smiled at the 
encomiastic accusation, and wrote down his own name without further 
comment. Ostracism, we are told, extended to all the Grecian cities 
where the government was democratical, so that the dealers in oysters 
must have driven a thriving trade; and yet at Syracuse, where there 
should have been no difficulty in procuring shells, they substituted 
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petalism, inscribing the obnoxious names upon olive-leavyes,. Then, 
then was the influential age of oysters, when, upon every shell that 
was opened, hung perchance the banishment of a tyrant or a philoso- 
pher, and the consequent triumph of liberty, oligarchy, or democracy. | 

But what ages are there, may the oyster triumphantly demand, what 
illustrious characters are those of ancient or modern history, not asso- 
ciated in some way with our race, nostri non plena laboris? But for 
the apparent love and devotion of Cleopatra, when she melted a price- 
less pearl in her goblet, and quaffed to the success of Antony, the in- 
fatuated triumvir might never have repudiated Octavia, have incensed 
her brother Augustus, have lost the battle of Actium, and have thus 
laid the basis of the imperial tyranny with which the Roman empire 
was afflicted for so many centuries. All this from a pearl, and that 
pearl from an oyster! 

But of all countries England has been the most deeply and durably 
affected by the omnipotent influence of oysters, which, indeed, have 
been the primary causes of our subjugation, civilisation, and tem 
protection from barbarian assaults, since it is well known that Ceesar’s 
principal, if not his only, object for invading Britain was to obtain pos- 
session of its pearl fishery. Ou what coast they were found is uncertain, 
but that he obtained an ample supply of the small colourless gems, then 
the most highly valued, cannot be doubted, for his first act, on his 
triumphant return to Rome, was to hang a corslet of British pearls 
upon the statue of Venus in the magnificent temple dedicated to that 
goddess.* ‘ Pearls are no pearls when cocks and coxcombs find 
them,”’ saith quaint old Fuller; those, however, that I am thus raking 
up with my pen are not margarite coram porcis, but submitted to an 
intelligent reader, whose far-reaching thoughts will embrace at once all 
the mighty consequences resulting from the Roman conquest of our 
island, and originating, as I have incontrovertibly proved, in the shell 
of an oyster. This idea shall I more fully expand when I write an 
essay to show “* What great effects from trivial causes rise,’ wherein, 
after proving that the Reformation sprung entirely from Henry the 
Eighth’s quarrel with the Pope, because he would not consent to his 
divorce from Catherine and his marriage with Anne Bullen; and after 
having established, upon equally clear grounds, that the wars which 
devastated England and France for four centuries arose from a quarrel 
at draughts or chess between the sons of William the Conqueror and 
one of the French princes ; I shall adduce other and still more striking 
illustrations of the supremacy exercised by oysters over the destinies of 
mankind. 

Ask you modern instances—proofs of which we ourselves may have 
been cognisant? Revert your thoughts for a moment to Louis Dixhuit, 
nicknamed Louis des huitres by his disgusted subjects on account of 
his open and unbounded gluttony in the consumption of those molluses, 
and can you doubt that the contempt for royal tastes inspired by these 
inordinate swallowings roused the Parisians to resist the ordonnances 
issued, with equal bad taste, by his successor? The banishment of 





* In Britannia os atque decolores nasci certum est quonidm Divus Julius 
thoracem, qnem Veneri Genetrici in templo ejus dicavit, ex Britannicis mar- 
garitis factum voluerit intelligi—Plin. Nat. Hist, 1. ix. c. 35. 
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Charles Dix was literally an ostracism, although he could ‘not ‘have 
been conscious of the fact, or he would never have betaken himself 
for cathy to a country bearing the ominous name of’ Austria. ‘Had 
Paris only possessed censors and sumptuary laws, like ancient Rome, 
Louis would not have supped upon oysters, and Charles Dix might still 
have been closeted with his confessor at the Tuileries; for Pliny tells 
us that “ Censoriz leges coenis adimére conchylia,”—the laws of the 
censors forbade oyster suppers. 


Cuap. VI. 


Thus far have we proceeded synthetically, treating of oysters in the 
aggregate, and setting forth the marvellous influencs they have exercised 
ip all ages upon the human race and its destinies. Hasten we onwards 
now to an analytic view, resolving species and genera into particulars, 
and placing an individual oyster upon the table, neither for digestion 
nor deglutition, but for observation and admiration. Alas! how little 
do we know of the interesting creatures whom we so unceremoniously 
cut open and so instantly swallow, for I will not suppose any civilised 
reader ever stops to perpetrate the enormity of peppering and vinegaring 
his victim.” To begin with the moral qualities of our subject. Your 
oyster is gregarious, a social fish—"* Think of that, Master Brooke,” — 
and of all the friendliness, familiarity, and pleasant fellowship neces- 
sarily developed by that amiable propensity. They form a clan, a guild, 
a brotherhood, united not less by the ties of consanguinity, tian by the 
good offices of neighbourly attachment ; and most domestic are they 
withal, notwithstanding their companionable tendencies, for they generally 
die in the same bed that gave them birth. Nay, such good housewives 
are some of them, (I presume them to be the female portion,) that they 
actually spin minute threads by which they can suddenly and securely 
attach themselves to whatever stone or rock they may select for their 
homestead. Others there are who, being incited by the temptings of 
subaqueous foliage, and an admiration of rural objects, no mean evi- 
dence of a gentle and romantic disposition, will moor their little barks 
tv the pendant branches of the mangrove, whose boughs, being broken 
or cut off, are carried to the table with all their parasitic appendages, to 
delight the guests, first, with the variety of beautiful tints which Nature 
extends even to the shell of the common oyster in the tropical regions 
—and, secondly, by the rich flavour of the hapless molluscs within 
them. 

In alliance with these pastoral yearnings we may well presume the 
youthful oyster to be agitated by a still tenderer passion; and if we 
admit with the pensive Tilburina (and who shall say her nay ?) that 
“‘ an oyster may be crossed in love,” whiat a boundless field of bivalve 
sentiment and sensation is suddenly thrown open to our sympathies ! 
Imagine a sleek, susceptible young bride to be dredged up, on the very 
eve of her nuptials, by a Colchester fisherman, and to be transferred, on 
the day of her intended bridal, to the fermenting horrors of an alder- 





* When Pope, the actor, a most judicious epicure, was told that the Americans 


poured sauce ee e upon their raw oysters, he exclaimed, in a burst of honest 
indignation, * The s A : 


coundrels ! why did we make peace with them ?” 
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-man’s.stomach!. And yet her feelings must be enviable compared to 
_ has, the love-lorn Abelard, who, far from enjoying the melancholy satis- 
faction of being buried in the same tomb with his Eloisa, must live in 
joyless bachelorship, a conchiferous monk, and deposit his two bones 
far, far away from those of his betrothed! Already has it been recorded 
that by the sudden opening and closing of their valves, and their great 
m r power, the ostrean tribes possess the means of locomotion, 
and close observers of their habits assure us that in fine weather the 
younger portion who can swim, though somewhat clumsily, make little 
excursions together, and enjoy themselves in sportive ar ape unti | 
they are alarmed, or tired of play, when they will leap back to their 
beds, like returning kangaroos. Of their state government and do- 
mestic economy we ae but little; for, alas! the labours of philoso- 
phers are not always directed to the most important and interesting 
objects. Half of the twenty years ‘that Gibbon wasted upon his “ De- 
cline and Fall of Rome ”’ would have removed this reproach from our 
~ literature. 

As to the outward form and physical organisation of the oyster, we are 
not left in equal ignorance. The panel art reader, doubtless, pos- 
sesses specimens of the HAMMER oysTER, 80 Called from its singular 
shape, as well as of the roL1aTep, from its resemblance to a withered 
leaf, as it lies upon the sea-shore. By this benevolent adaptation of 
external structure to its defenceless circumstances, the little mollusc 
eludes the vigilance of birds of prey, even as the bee orchis, by a similar 
contrivance in the vegetable kingdom, is protected against the smaller 
spoilers of the feathered tribe. To the naturalist the coarsest shell of 
the common oyster is often the most curious, from the number of zoo- 
phytes and parasites with which it is encrusted—each of them a study 
in itself, and many of them not less beautiful than interesting, from the 
variety of their forms,and the splendour of their colouring when viewed 
through a microscope. 

In the internal structure of these feeble and apparently amorphous 
beings, the most extraordinary discoveries have lately been made by 
M. de Lavoge. “On opening an oyster he remarked a shining matter 
or bluish light, resembling a star, about the centre of the shell, which 
appeared to proceed from a small quantity of real phosphorus; but as 
the oyster was perfectly alive and fresh the light could not proceed from 
any decomposition of the shell or animal. On submitting this apparent 
phosphorus to a high magnifier, it was found to contain three different 
sorts of animalcule; one of which had no less than forty-eight legs 
attached to a slender body, with a black spot on its head, which was 
evidently its only eye, while the back exactly resembled that of an eel, 
when deprived of its outer coating. The second insect polypheme, 
had also a solitary eye and numerous feet, a nose resembling that of a 
dog, and a body made up of severalrings. The third was very different, 
having a speckled body, with a head like a foal’s, and a tuft of hair on 
both sides. Each of these extraordinary insects was beautifully lumi- 
nous, and altogether they resembled a bluish star.””* What an inex- 
haustible field is thus opened to us for fresh and devout amazement at 
the boundless wonders of creation! Are we uot a strange inconsistent 








* The Conchologist's Companion, by Mary Roberts, p. 45. 
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le, we English, to erect a conspicuous column and statue to the 
Deke of York, merely that we may blush and look foolish, when 
foreigners ask us the reason; while we bestow no. honours on. the im- 
provers of optical instruments, the surpassers of Columbus, who, by 
means of the telescope, have revealed to us new worlds in the heavens, 
and through the microscope have made us acquainted with new and 
innumerable kingdoms of animaleulse? Still, perchance, may the invi- 
sible creations of organised being exceed the visible, and all doubtless 
formed for the enjoyment of existence,—such is the illimitable power of 
creating vitality, and the equally boundless beneficence of the Deity ! * 
Mais revenons @ nos huitres.—How instantly is this little glow-worm 
of the sea lifted out of its ordinary character, and invested with the most 
romantic and poetical associations, when we contemplate it as a living 
lamp, intended, perhaps, like the enchanted light of Armida, to allure 
its victims to their fate ; or meant, like the uplifted torch of the beautiful 
priestess of Venus, to guide the ostrean Leander across the benighted 
waters, to the bower of love! Had old Chaucer been aware of a fact so 
stimulant to a poet’s imagination, the very taste of the lampadaphore 
would have become more palatable to him, and he would not have put 
the following disparaging complaint into the mouth of one of his cha- 
racters :— 
“ For many a musle, and_many an oistre, 


Whan other men have been full well at ese, 
Hath been our food.” + 


No, by’r lady! He would rather have held with his successor Dryden— 


“ This is what nature’s wants may well suffice ; 
He that would more is covetous, not wise.” 


Yes, I repeat, instead of throwing this stone at the oyster, he would 
rather have imitated the sagacious monkey, who, when the luckless 
bivalve opens his shell, throws in a stone to prevent his shutting it, and 
thus secures one of those delicious suppers which were prohibited by the 
Roman censors. Verily these monkeys know what they are about ! 


Cuar. VII. 


Pithy and pleasant would have been that chapter, particularly to the 
margaritiferous reader, which we had intended to write upon the subject of 
pearls ; but, as M. Reaumur has determined that these coveted globules 
are but the extravasated juice of some ruptured vessels, detained and 
fixed among the membranes of the oyster, and as we do not profess to 
notice the pathology of the animal, we shall devote this our concluding 
chapter to the healthier purpose of recording a few of the numerous bon- 
mots and facetie connected with our subject. “ Facundi calices quem 
non fecére disertum?’’ asks Horace; and well may the question be 
extended to the cups or shells of the oyster, filled as they are with a 
pungent and mirth-provoking distillation from the genuine Attic salt. 


Se ee eee. 





* There may be many ranks of beings in the invisible world as superior to us, 
as we are superior to all the ranks of being in this visible world; though we 


a below the oyster to the least animated atoms discovered by microscopes.— 
aTTs. 


+ The Sompnoure’s Tale. 
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Tat any one recollect the oyster-suppers of his earlier life, “ and duller 
must he be than the fat weed that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf,”’ 
if memory lead him not to confirm the proposition. Earlier life! J, 
for one, can summon recent experience to the support of my assertion. 
Honour and gratitude to the late Duchess of St. Albans,* who, even at 
her most sumptuous banquets, invariably had a little barrel of natives | 
placed upon a table of its own, with a skilful opener by its side, and 
goodly slices of brown bread and butter in its front ; nor was that little 
nook of the proud saloon by any means the least prolific of 


“ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles ;” 


and of accompanying bursts of laughter, that consigned the tiny mol- 
luscs to their last home with a triumphant epicedium. Well does the 
writer recollect her Grace’s look of naiveté, when, in reply to the simple 
question of one of her noble guests, whether oysters could feel, she 
~ teplied, “ To be sure they can—do you not hear them constantly crying 

about the streets?’ Of the different significations of the verb “ to cry,” 
our jesters have liberally availed themselves; but even our standard 
serious writers, spite‘of the numerous blunders it occasions, will imitate 
the Duchess in the use of the active instead of the passive participle. 
“Oh! reform it altogether !’’ 

We have recorded Gay’s admiration at the hardihood of the original 
oyster-eater, who first ‘* risqued the living morsel down his throat,’ and 
we participate in the feeling; but we cannot by any means sympathise 
with a witty writer of the present day, who declares that he never could 
conquer his repugnance to scalloped oysters, on account of their pain- 
fully close resemblance to children’s ears in saw-dust. To us the simi- 
litude is not so potent and startling ; nor, if it were, would we indu 
in such reveries—“ of sorriest fancies our companions making ’”’—to the 
loss of so titillating and toothsome a reality. 

Well may we place among the jokes connected with this subject the 
marvellous statements of travellers and authors as to the gigantic Pre 
portions of individual oysters. Linnzeus asserts that a specimen of th 
chama gigas, a huge bivalve, weighed four hundred and ninety-eight 
English pounds, and that the sudden closing of its shells was sufficient 
to snap a cable asunder! A manuscript in the library of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks affirms that a specimen, brought from Sumatra, and pre- 
served at Ano’s Vale, in Ireland, weighed five hundred and seven 
pounds; the largest valve measuring four feet six inches in length, and 
two feet and a half in breadth. A shell of the same species, presented 





* Sorry am I to learn that the highly-gifted and every-way-qualified Miss She- 
ridan has abandoned her intention of writing the Duchess’s life. To the memory 
of her Grace, mere maligned and traduced in her life-time than any dozen of her 
contemporaries, society owes a long arrear of vindication and justice. Because she 
bravely resisted the attempts of sordid scoundrels to extort money from ber by their 
charges, they reiterated them until their malignant fictions wrenched, as it were, a 
partial credence from the ignorant, By the present writer, who was well acquainted 
with her—who knew her many virtues as well as her few foibles—who shared the 
pleasures she diffused among her large acquaintance, by her incessant and profuse 
hospitalities—and who witnessed the benefits she conferred upon the poorer classes 
by her boundless charities—never, never shall the name of Harriet Duchess of St. 
Alban’s be uttered without a passing tribute of the most profound and cordial 
respect to her memory. Requiescat in pace ! 
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by the Venetians to Francis the First, forms the baptismal font at the 
church of St. Sulpice, at Paris. As to the two first of these relations, 
I confess myself to be somewhat sceptical; but I would by no means 
distrust similar statements of recent occurrence, rted by the unim- 

ble evidence of enlightened naturalists, and I yield, therefore, 
implicit credence to the circumstantial account of the huge oyster found 
on the coast of Massachusets, the 14th of May, 1837, which was..of 
such bulky dimensions, that, when removed from the shell, it required 
four men to swallow it whole! Whether or not it gave them an appe- 
tite for their dinner has not been stated ; but oysters do not a/ways suc- 
ceed as a whet, for Alderman F ——- once declared, with a look of deep 
disappointment, that after swallowing six dozen natives, and drinking a 
bee e of Moselle with them, he did not find himself a bit hungrier than 

ore ! 

No one will accuse the present writer of a wish to undervalue the 
docility and intelligence of these interesting molluscs; but his strict 
regard for truth compels him to contradict the following statement, 
which has inadvertently slipped inte the London papers :—‘ We un- 
derstand that Dr. Mantell, of Brighton, the celebrated geologist, has so 
effectually succeeded in taming a large rock oyster, caught off Bognor, 
that it follows him about the house like a dog.” The real facts of the 
case are here considerably exaggerated. Could the doctor accomplish this 
feat, he would certainly rival the cutler, who, when he invented an im- 
proved oyster-knife, said that he meant to astonish the natives. 

Swift, well aware that oysters are a whet to the intellect, as well as 
the appetite, thus introduces them in his “ Polite Conversation.” 

Lady Smart. Ladies and geutlemen, will you eat any oysters be- 
fore dinner ? 

** Colonel. With all my heart (takes an oyster). He was a bold 
man that first eat an oyster. 

“* Lady Smart. They say oysters are a cruel meat, because we eat 
them alive; then they are an uncharitable meat, for we leave nothing to 
the poor ; and they are an ungodly meat, because we never say grace.” 

And it is to the same witty author we are indebted for the dis- 
covery—why the blue devils are like an oyster:—because both are 
removed by an inward application of steel. 

Even a bad oyster may stand godfather to a good joke. An ostrean 
epicure having coaihaed an unsavoury mollusc, exclaimed, with a look 
of no small horror, “* Hollo! waiter! what sort of an oyster do you call 
this ?” 

* A native, Sir,’’ was the reply. 

“Do you? J call it a settler —What’s to pay?” 

Mr. Power, who has lately published his “ Travels in Ireland,” 
places the ambition and the mental capabilities of these interesting 
bivalves in a much more elevated light than any other writer. Speak- 
ing of Carrickfergus, he says—‘* The oysters here enjoy a high reputa- 
tion.”” Only fancy a vainglorious oyster lolling in his shell, crossing 
his legs, rubbing his hands (figuratively of course), and enjoying the 
wide-spread fame of his own glorious deeds. Or, if it be meant that 
the “* reputation ” only attaches to him as an edible, how strange must 
be the taste that can enjoy the prospect of its own painful death, and 








ie At sf ; a, 
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instant entombment in a human stomach! Well may we say there is 
no accounting for tastes ! 

‘If oysters have furnished food, both mental and gustable, to the 
wag, they have served not less availably to “* point a moral and adorn a 
tale.” An elongated variety of bivalve, according to the legends of 
Scandinavia, “ supplied a handle for the dagger of the Gaulish Cupid, 
who was armed, not with a bow and quiver, but with an enchanted 
cutlass. Hence, it is related, that when the queen of beauty descended 
on the Gallic coast in quest of pearls for her own dress and a knife- 
handle for her son, a Triton, instigated by the envious Thetis, stole her 
apple from the rock and bore it to the goddess of the sea. Thetis 
immediately broke asunder the golden prize, and scattered its 
seeds along the shore; whence arose the apple-trees of Normandy, 
whose brilliant fruit perpetuates the memory of her triumph and re- 
~ venge.* Presuming this ancient legend to have any foundation of 
truth, the learned Greek Professor at Oxford must be completely in 
error, when he asserts that the road-side apple-trees in Normandy were 
originally planted by, and named after, the celebrated Apollonius 
Rhodius. 

Addison, adopting the oriental notion that pearls were elaborated 
from dew-drops, introduces it at the conclusion of one of his moral 
essays, inculcating the presumption of ascribing our successes to our 
good management, instead of considering them as the bounty of heaven. 
*“* A drop of water fell out of a cloud into the sea, and, finding itself lost 
in such an immensity of fluid matter, broke out into the following re- 
flection :—* Alas! what an insignificant creature am I in this prodigious 
ocean of waters ; my existence is of no concern to the universe! 1 am 
reduced to a kind of nothing, and am less than the least of the works 
of Omnipotence.’ It so happened that an oyster, which lay in the 
neighbourhood, chanced to gape and swallow it in the midst of its 
humble soliloquy. The drop, says the fable, lay a great while harden- 
ing in the shell, till, by degrees, it was ripened into a peark, which, 
falling into the hands of a diver, after a long series of adventures, is 
at present that famous pearl which adorns the top of the Persian 
diadem.’’t : 

And thus, having successfully conducted my essay to the turban of 
the Persian monarch, I take off my own laurel crown to the reader, and 
respectfully bid him adieu. e 





* Conchologist’s Companion, p. 50. + Idem, p. 77. 
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THE STATUES AT LARGE. 


A Roya. Diatocue, 


CHARLES. 
George, my equestrian brother, though 
The fates have placed us dos-a dos 
In queer quadrilling fashion, 
Prithee, in spite of critic snarls, 
Grant to your royal brother Charles 
Five minutes’ conversation. 


GEORGE. 
Artists to condemnation doom 
My anno domini costume, 
Though to my era proper : 
The epithets of ‘* poor” and “ flat” 
Stick in my skirts, three-corner'd hat, 
And pig-tail made of copper. 


CHARLES. 
Why, aye, my beard, my antique air, 
.My mantle, boots, and flowing hair 
Ambitiously aspire 
Your lowly pedestal above, 
Yet— measured by our people’s love— 
Methinks you’re standing higher. 


GEORGE. 


Though dwelling now in loftier scenes, 

Each, thinking of the ways and means, 
By golden trump is summon’d. 

I to the Panking-hoese below 

Cry, “‘ Mammon, to the Ransom, ho!” 
Your right-hand man is Drummond. 


CHARLES. 


When James succumb'd to Nassau's yoke, 
My palace, hid in lurid smoke, 
ed Vulcan made a ruin. 

My banquet-house survives alone, 
And that—for reasons of my own— 

I'd rather not be viewing. 

GEORGE. 

Co-equal fates our dwellings mark ; 
My mansion in St. James’s Park 

A new Stonehenge o’ermasters. 
Yon marble arch exclaims—“ Avaunt! 
Duke Sheffield’s comfortable haunt— 

Red brick and white pilasters !” 


CHARLES. 
There, with my ae ill at ease, 
By sturdy puritan M.P.'s 
Eluded and outwitted, 
Ent’ring the house, with visage grim, 
I sought for Hazlerig and Pym, 
nd found “ the birds had flitted.”’ 
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GEORGE. 


Intruding on forbidden ground— 
Had I thus ventured to impound 
Joe Hume or Daniel Whittle, 
Bearding St. Stephen, face to face, 
The hardness of the Speaker’s mace _ 
Had proved my sceptre brittle, 


CHARLES. 
Shall I spur on with iron heel 
And dispossess Sir Robert Peel? 
Ah me! IT am not able. 
The “ new Whitehall,” foretold by Pope, 
Lives only in the poet’s hope, 
And Ripley builds a fable. 


GEORGE. 


What if, descending hand in hand, 
Statues at large, we quit our stand, 
To wonder-strike the many, 
And go to court by way of prank, 
Like him, the marble man, who drank 
With gallant Don Giovanni? 


CHARLES. 


No, brother, haunt no more that secene— 
They whom it most concerns, I ween, 
Would deem us rude aggressors. 
Let neither from the stirrup stir— 
Heirs seldom want to disinter 
Departed predecessors. 


GEORGE. 


Imagination cannot reach 
A fairer substitute for each 
Than gentle Queen Victoria. 
Long may she reign—as long as we-— 
And may her Maids of Honour be 
Felicitas et Gloria! J.8. 








MEMOIR OF MRS, S.C, HALL. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 
(With a Portrait.) 


One touch of genius, like one touch of nature, “ makes the whole 
world kin.’’? English readers and Irish readers, however on other 
themes they may differ and disagree, are sure to be united in the same 
sentiment and the same feeling when one of Mrs. Hall’s volumes lies 
open before them. Influenced by the fresh and simple charm of her 
writings, they find out the “ stuff we are made off,” and merge all con- 
sciousness of dissension, political or religious, in the force of one com- 
mon emotion. Set a man down to read a few pages of a sketch or story 
by Mrs. Hall, in which an Irish character or an Irish landscape 

* Lives in description and looks green in—prose,” 
and in five minutes you shall be puzzled to say whether he is an 
Orangeman or a Repealer. Gay longed to pass his life in perpetual 
perusal of new novels; it would be no bad way of insuring “ tran- 
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quillity’’ and establishing a “ final and satisfactory” settlement 
of differences, to sentence us all, by act of parliament, to a regular 
daily reading of eternal new sketches of Irish life and character by 
writers such as the lady to whom we have now to pay the gratitude of 
our homage. 

In the preface to her last published work, “ The Lights and Shadows 
of Irish Life,’? Mrs. Hall describes, as the main object of her labours, 
her ambition to “ make the character of the Irish more extensively 
known and better understood, to excite a generous sympathy for their 
sufferings, a kind indulgence towards their faults, and a just apprecia- 
tion of their virtues ;”? and she adds that she has ** never hesitated to 
exhibit and condemn in her countrymen and countrywomen that which 
she considered wrong and capable of improvement.”” The truth of this 
must at once be conceded. The purpose with which she has written 
is generally as apparent in her writings as the grace and vigour of the 
talent with which she has worked it out. In delineating Irish character 
she has taken up a ground, as it appears to us, that has scarcely been 
occupied by any of her contemporaries. That she is excelled by many 
of them in portraying the darker passions, and in laying bare the 
sources of the wrongs and miseries of her countrymen, is true; but it 
is doubtful whether any of them have manifested so much skill in de- 
scribing the manly and gentle virtues, the purity and truth of feeling, 
that survive and seem indestructible amidst the blighting influences of 
poverty and oppression. Politics and religion have entered more or 
less into the plans of most of the writers upon Ireland ; very few, indeed, 
have kept themselves perfectly free from the taint of party associations ; 
fiction has been called in to the aid of history in advancing the interests 
of sects and factions; but in this essential respect Mrs. Hall is “‘ be- 
yond suspicion.”” Or if, indeed, we fancy there is some reason, from 
the tone of a passage here and there, to suspect her of a bias in favour 
of the few, we see better grounds in the next page for a conviction of 
her sympathy with all; and we are thus left in uncertainty as to the 
side to which her opinions may lean. Herein she acts wisely, and 
stamps a value upon her writings far higher than any they could boast 
as mere ministrants to the amusement of the day, or even as graceful 
contributions to the literature of our time. While evincing, un- 
trammeled by party prejudice, her sympathy for her country, she never 
fails to enlist ours. Our hearts “ grow Irish” as we read. Ireland 
becomes all the world to us—we feel that we are, in point of fact, natives 
of the isle of isles, and that we were born out of it purely by some 
unaccountable mistake. As an acute play-goer once remarked, people 
are so very virtuous in a theatre—they are sure to applaud vehemently 
the noble sentiments which they do not act — in practical life. So 
with the readers of such books as Mrs. Hall’s; we are wonderfully 
sympathetic, marvellously virtuous, while the spell is upon us—indig- 
nant with everybody and everything that may happen to look less sympa- 
thetic than ourselves; so that an observer, contemplating us as we - 
read, and tracing out the cause of the effect which he witnesses, would 
come to the conclusion that the leading characteristic of Englishmen is 
a generous insensibility to the faults, and a magnanimous over-estimation 
of the virtues, of Ireland and the Irish! 

A few words will suffice to tell all that we know of the history of 
Mrs. Hall, excepting that which is purely literary. Anna Maria Fielding 
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is @ native of the county of Wexford, She was born how early in the 
present century we are not informed, but certainly since it commenced. 
She is, by the mother’s side, of a Swiss family. Her paternal ances- 
tors, settled in Wexford, managed by degrees to exhaust their property 
there, by means such as she has so forcibly described in some of her 
sketches. She quitted Ireland when about fifteen years of age, and did 
not visit that country again for several years—until long after her mar- 
riage with Mr, S, C. Hall, and the publication of her Irish sketches, so 
that the impressions she received, and the remembrances she retained, 
must have been remarkably strong and vivid; for, in the very first of 
her sketches, she places us at once amidst the scene she colours, and 
induces a belief that the fresh and living picture was painted on the 
spot it represents. 

With the circumstances which first prompted her to undertake the 
~ task of delineating “life” in her own country, we are unacquainted, 
It is probable that she may have been originally incited to the attempt 
by the pursuits and example of her husband (no inactive labourer in 
the fields of literature, as is denoted by his editurship of various works, 
and by his latest “ The Book of Gems”); for it was at no distant 
period after her marriage that her literary career commenced. Her 
first volume was published in 1829. She soon afterwards undertook to 
conduct an elegant little work for the delight and instruction of chil- 
dren—a “ class of the community ” who have profited not a little from 
the exercise of Mrs. Hall’s happy tact at hitting precisely the middle 
course between the too-learned and the too-simple. Few writers have 
equalled her in this respect; she is emphatically the “ children’s 
friend,” and seems to understand instinctively at once all that they should 
be taught and how to teach it them. There are abundant evidences of 
this in a charming little work of hers, published, perhaps, in 1831— 
“* The Chronicles of a School-room.”’ 

In 1832 we find the reputation which she had acquired by her Irish 
sketches inducing her to venture on a more difficult and extended 
work. This was “The Buccaneer.” The period chosen is the Pro- 
tectorate, and Cromwell figures as a leading actor on the wide and 


varied scene. He is sketched with a force that realises a striking con-. 


ception of the character in bold action. But although this and many 
other heroes of history are introduced, the novel rather apr. to the 
domestic than the historical class. The same may be said of the 
“ Outlaw,” which was written not many months afterwards, and in 
which the scene, laid in 1688, exhibited many of the most picturesque 
features of the contest for the crown between the Papist James and his 
successor of “‘ immortal memory.” Previous to the publication of this 
work, however, by which she fairly took possession of the ground she 
had substantiated her claim to by her first novel, appeared that charm- 
ing production of her fertile and untiring pen, “‘ The Tales of Woman’s 
Trials ;”? a collection of illustrations of character, by which she has 
perhaps more universally gratified the taste of the great mass of readers 
than by any other of her performances. 

Having undeniably succeeded in the semi-historical novel, the story 
moulded to the action and sentiment of a past age, Mrs. Hall deter- 
mined upon trying yet another path, and it turned out to be one that, 
in our judgment, led to a still more fixed and lasting success, “ Uncle 
Horace,’’ published in the autumn of last year, isa modern novel, but 
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bs no means to be classed with novels purely fashionable; and, indeed, 
of “ fashion,” fashionably so called, she claims asa privilege to be 
ignorant. The character of the old merchant-hero is the crowning 
charm of the composition. The richest lights of the picture are con- 
centrated in him—on him has the author lavished, with the heart’s love, 
the best and truest of her powers. He is all but worthy to pair off in 
our affectionate remembrances with Uncle Toby. That most illustrious 
of the Shandys would have been delighted to make bis acquaintance ; 
their very differences would have led toa felicitous agreement. The 
fine old Liverpool merchant is certainly quite an honour to his town 
and nation ; his character is a compliment to the whole race of mer- 
chants, and even to human nature, whose ill temper, perverseness, 
whimsicality, and ald bachelorly prejudice count for nothing in the scale 
of its generosity and love; and never were these qualities more richly 
or naturally represented than in this portrait. It has been truly said, 
that there is a continual play, an unceasing action, a bringing out of 
new lights, a dashing in of necessary shadows, a steadfastness in the 
winding course, a consistency in the natural contradictions, a harmony 
in the jarring elements, that render the whole design an original and 
masterly achievement. 

While alluding to this novel we may refer to the purpose which 
animates it as that which is discernible throughout Mrs. Hall’s 
writings—a wish to put human nature in the best humour with itself— 
to convince it that “ good is as hundreds, evil as one,’”?—and to win it 
to a wiser self-vonfidence by an ardent love of it, and a warm-hearted 
sympathy with allthat breathe. In this novel, moreover, we have sume 
fine examples of the power which has acquired for Mrs. Hall so much 
of her popularity; the exquisite art of tracing out all that is most fair 
and true in the moral beauty of woman, the enviable faculty of un- 
riddling the great riddle—the Sex. There are three graces living in 
sweet companionship in this story; but these are only three out of 
many that owe their existence to Mrs. Hall, as we to them owe the 
value of fresh evidences of the beauty they illustrate. She exhibits 
women in their fitting sphere, and never takes them out of it—never 
seems to forget that, although they may be heroines, they are “ the 
materials of which wives and mothers are made,’’ Her writings, in 
fact, are essentially feminine. She always manifests a kindly leaning 
towards human failings, and a real enjoyment in human virtue. There 
is nothing sharp, or bitter, or betokening disappointment in her works. 
She seems blessed with a cheerful mind and a contented spirit. Few, 
we believe, have been more happy in domestic life; thus affording a 
flat contradiction to the absurd notion that a similarity of tastes and 
pursuits does not “ contribute to happiness in the married state.” 

In the construction of a story few excel the author of ‘* Uncle Horace,” 
&c. At times she may strain a little too eagerly after melodramatic 
effects; and at times, also, she is a litule apt to appear as author upon 
the scene, apostrophizing in the fulness of her sentiment, and the fer- - 
vour of her feeling, some virtue which would be best developed drama- 
tically by the character of her story. But the story itself “ progresses” 
naturally, the events rise out of each other, and the interest flows on 
“nor knows retiring ebb.” These qualities justify Mrs. Hall’s dramatic 
experiments; she has thrice written for the stage, and each time with a 
success that must stimulate her to higher efforts in that exalted and 
humanizing art. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Barrister. “ The Poetical Works of Robert Southey,” Vol. VIII. 
This volume contains “ Kehama,” perhaps the most forcible, and cer- 
tainly the most imaginative, of the poet’s works. “His style of merit 
was changed from the extreme simplicity of ‘‘ Thalaba,” into the most 
intricate system of inversions to be found since the days of Cowley. 
For criticism he was prepared to exhibit a resolute defiance, and, exhi- 
biting in his verse the “ Integer vite scelerisque purus” of Horace’s 
model of politicians, evidently braced himself up to meet either the 
frown “ instantis Tyranni ’’ of the great reviewers, or the clamour of 
the minor multitude—the “ardor civium prava jubentium,” who in- 
~ dalged themselves in law-making and laughter in the newspapers. 


dey Rector. His motto, from Henry Withers, was a challenge in 
itself. 
“ For I will, for no man’s pleasure, 

Change a syllable or measure. 

Pedants shall not tie my strains 

To our antique poets’ veins ; 

Being born as free as these, 

I will sing as I shall please.” 


Such resolutions are heroism of the first water, but, after all, the poet 
who scorns the public taste must either have the power to teach a 
new one, or must be content to sing in solitude. The man who insists 
on driving the multitude into his own path, should be armed with the 
means of this rare coercion, or should learn to be content with walk- 
ing alone. Southey sought a part of this independence in the looseness 
of his versification. But the true independence is in vigour, novelty, 
and variety of thought. The Greek Athlete was nut the freer in limb, 
or the nobler in gesture, for fluttering in rags. The blank verse which 
was free enough for the profusion of beauty lavished by Milton on his 
immortal poem, and still more for the magical brilliancy, living spirit, 
and fantastic loveliness of Shakspeare’s muse, was at least fully equal to 
the solemn, grim, and statue-like attitudes of the Muse of the pagoda. 

‘“‘ The wings of eagle or of cherubim 
Had seem’d unworthy him ; 

Angelic power, and dignity, and grace 
Were in his glorious pennons: from the neck 
Down to the ancle reach’d their swelling web, 
Richer than robes of Tyrian dye, that deck 

Imperial Majesty.” 


This is all well; but even its diversity of line does not supersede the 


descent of the “Sociable Angel”’ ‘> Paradise. ‘Six wings he wore,’ 


to shade his lineaments divine.”’ 


The Doctor. The poem had the merit of being diligently laboured. 
The author tells us that it was commenced at Lisbon in 1801, touched 
again in 1802, again in 1806, and finally issued to the world in 1809; 
thus completing the full cycle which Horace prescribes to authorship— 


“ Nonum prematur in annum ;” 
202 
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and which Pope mercilessly translates to 


“* _- whisper in unwilling ears, 
This saving counsel—Keep your piece nine years.” 


The Colonel. But the bard has the magnanimity to give some of the 
quotations in which the reviewers amused themselves ‘‘ more solito”’ 
with tearing him to pieces. One of those says, “ In general, all that 
nature and art has lavished on him is rendered useless by his obstinate 
adherence to his own system of fancied originality, in which everything 
that is good is old, and everything that is new is good for nothing ;” 
winding up this remorseless paragraph, by saying that—“ the utter de- 
pravity of his taste is incorrigible, and we are sorry to add, he unblush- 
ingly rejoices in his own hopelessness of amendment.’ ‘ Hard words 
those, my masters ;”” but, as Southey chooses to quote them, why should 
not we? He has been an old and bold reviewer himself, and, like the 
French executioner, feels interested in all displays of the rigour of fla- 
gellation. 


The Barrister. “The American in Paris,” in two volumes.—I wish 
it were in five times the number, if they were all to be carried on with 
the same spirit. This isthe most animated, graceful, and intelligent 
sketch of French manners, or any other, that we have had for these 
twenty years. If by an actual, bond fide son of the mighty land be- 
yond the Western Main, the Americans have made a vast progress in 
tour writing, or the writer has left his countr, men at a vast distance 
behind. The work has nothing of the plodding, ponderous, and dog- 
matical style which makes three-fourths of the American accounts of 
Europe and its affairs seem to be written by a professor of political eco- 
nomy, penitentiaries, and patriotism, commissioned to challenge all Eu- 
rope to single combat, and talk profundities in the shallowest possible 
manner. But those are the excrescences, 


** The would-be bards and can’t-be gentlemen.” 


In the present instance we have a happy antidote to the opinion 
which the philosophers of the swamp have so long laboured to force 
upon mankind. The writer of these volumes gives evidence that the 
American may see human nature on this side of the Atlantic with the 
eye of a man of taste, and describe it with the pen of a man of good 
society—that it is even possible to be sagacious without being sulky, 
and to make no laugh at the oddity of his delineations, without in- 
volving the writer in the ridicule. 


The Colonel. Sketches of men and things form the staple of the 
volumes, and they are singularly gay and graphic. What can be 
truer to the life than the picture of a French postilion and his accom- 
plishments—immersed as he is to his middle in a huge pair of boots, 
making each leg the diameter of his body: and his body too squeezed 
into a narrow coat, which, being buttoned to his chin, props his woful 
countenance towards the firmament, so that he looks like the letter Y - 
turned upside down. Cracking a whip he does not regard as an ac- 
quirement, but as a virtuc. He can crack several tunes; and, in a 
calm night, serenades a whole village. 


The Doctor. The famous Boulevard Italien deserved such a delinea- 
tor, He describes it, not asan ordinary sketcher would have bungled 
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the matter, by giving us a dull history of its shops and shows. He con- 
cocts its beauties with the skill of one of its cooks, gives us the fruit with- 
out the leaves ; he digests the whole matérie/ into the soupe, rejecting 
every particle of the bouzt//i. He tells us that to this Boulevard the 
** sweetmeat part’? of the creation resort, about twilight, to their creams, 
lemonades, and eau sucrée. They seat themselves. upon both margins 
of the trottoir upon chairs, leaving an interval between for the succes- 
sive waves of pedestrians, who are attracted by the fashion and elegance 
of the place. *‘* How charming,” he says, “ is it on a summer’s even- 
ing to sit down onone chair and put your feet on another, and look whole 
hours away upon this little world, or to walk up and down and eye the 
double row of belles seated amid the splendour of the gas-lamps!’? One 
of the peculiarities of this most amusing of all promenades, is the mix- 
ture of all nations, which is constantly moving in its living stream. 


~ “ T have here seen,”’ he gaily observes, “ a Bedouin of the Mer Rouge 


stumble upon an ambassador from the Neva, and a Mandarin of the 
Loo Choo run foul of an ex-schoolmaster of the Mohontongo. If any 
one is missing from your mines of Shamoken, zome hither, and you will 
find him seated on a straw-bottomed chair on the Boulevard Italien.” 


The Colonel. Then you have the living groups. If your business is 
with the world of business, the great bankers, the mi/lionaires, the no- 
blesse of the Bourse, go to Tortoni—where else in the world can you go? 
—there are not two Tortonis in existence. A dinner you may get at the 
Rocher de Cancale ; but a breakfast, and, we might add, an evening ice, 
is to be had nowhere, in all Europe, but at Tortoni’s. Then its popula- 
tion! The American strikes off the Parisian exquisite, the supreme 
bon ton, the model of French fascination, as no American ever struck 
him off before. In what hidden corner of the States he discovered the 
colours in which he dipped his pencil for this portrait, must long remain 
a subject of hopeless curiosity: there it is, aw vif. 

“The Parisian exquisite. —Was there ever anything so beautiful ? His 
boots are of Evrat ; his coat, Staul; vest, Moreau; gloves and cravat, 
Walker; hat, Bondoni; and Mrs. Frederic is his washerwoman! You 


will please to give the superiority to the French. To make an elegant © 


fop is more than the barber’s business ; Nature herself must have a 
finger in the composition. Besides, if a man is born a fool, he isa 
greater fool in Paris than elsewhere—there are such opportunities for 
acquirement. These are the French people. Don’t you hate to see so 
many ninnies in mustachios? If I had not the great Marlborough, 
and Bonaparte, and Apollo on my side, I should go home by the next 
packet.”” 


The Doctor. He strikes off a hero with as much force and as little 
trouble as a fop. “ A-propos of Sir Sidney Smith. I met him at an 
evening party lately. He looks like the history of the last half-century. 
He isa venerable old man, and very sociable with the young girls, who 
were climbing his knees, and hanging about his neck, and getting his 
name album’d in their little books to carry to America. 


The Rector. Among a multitude of pleasantries, one strange and 
melancholy incident appears, in allusion to the fate of a man, whose 
unhappy and unjust end made a prodigious excitement “ sixty years 
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ago.”” The American sees the house in the Marais where Sanson the 
Paris executioner lives. Its closed doors and windows, as if no one had 
ever lived there ; its iron railing without entrances, and the slit in the 
centre of the duor to receive the correspondence of its horrible master, 
who sits within like a spider in its web, are things to see all the rest of 
one’s life. This is the house of Monsieur de Pans, the hangman. 

But the story is this. About the year 1750, in the middle of the 
night, three yeung men, of the high class of the nobility, after breaking 
windows and the heads of the passengers. and beating the guard, 
strolling down the Marais, laughing and talking, and well primed with 
Ch»mpagne, arrived at the door of this house. They heard the sound of 
instruments, that seemed to indicate a hearty bourgeois dance. How 
fortunate! they could now pass the night pleasantly. One of them 
knocked, and a polite, well-dressed person appeared. A young. lord 
explained the nature of their visit, and was refused. 

“* You are wrong,’ said the nobleman; ‘we are of the Court, anddo 
you honour in sharing your amusements.’ 

“*] am obliged, nevertheless, to refuse,’ replied the master of the house ; 
“none of you know the person whom you are addressing, or you would be 
as anxious to go away as you are now to be admitted.’ 

“ «Excellent, upon honour; and who the deuce are you ?" 

** The executioner of Paris.’ 

“* Hal ha! What, you! you the gentleman who breaks limbs, cuts off 
heads, and tortures so agreeably.’ 

“* Yes, gentlemen, such are the duties of my office. I leave, however, the 
details you speak of to my deputies. It is only when a lord, like one of you, 
is vos we to the penalties of the law, that Ido execution on him with my 
own hands,’”’. , 


The individual who held this dialogue with the executioner was the 
Marquis de Lally. Twenty years after, he died by the hands of the 
man upon whose office he was now exercising his raillery ! 


The Barrister. In addition to the story of the unfortunate Marquis, 
who was beheaded for having been beaten by the English at Pondi- 
cherry, with as much reason as Byng was shot for »of beating the 
French at Minorca—both being put to death in compliment to popular 
clamour and ministerial knavery—it should be told, that thirty years 
after, justice was-done to his memory: the sentence was acknowledged 
to have been contrary to right, the stignza was erased from his name, and 
his son, the well-known member of the National Assembly, was rein- 
stated in all the family honours. Unluciily, however, this was but a 
year or two before all family honours were thrown into the same heap 
with all family estates, and both extinguished together. 


The Colonel. ‘‘ The History, Antiquities, ‘Topography, and Statistics 
of Eastern India.”’ Mr. Montgomery Martin is, beyond all comparison, 
the most active compiler, condenser, and collector among literary man- 


kind. He rushes round the world with an ultra-railroad a ty He 
has but just finished the history, antiquities, and everything else known, 


or worth knowing, of the West Indies; and he is now in the second 
volume of an universal book of knowledge on the East; and that, 
too, a volume of 1000 pages, and those pages closely printed, crowded 
with references, and with their rear — up by a strong detachment 


of appendixes, printed more closely s ja vincit labor is the 
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only motto for such an author, and is at once the pincer and the 


pledge of his success. The only difficulty which is to be foreseen in the 
triumphs of this indefatigable toil is, what will he leave for himself to 
do? Another such volume, and he must sit down and weep, like 
Alexander, for more worlds to conquer. 


The Doctor. But this work hos merits which belong to but few 
compilations—it is formed on the actual * Surveys”? and “ Memoirs ” 
of the India Company's servants, the most intelligent and accomplished 
class of men that ever belonged to any public service. The arrange- 
ment i5 remarkably exact, clear, and systematic, and, as a waole, the 
knowledge must be invaluable to public officers, to government, to mer- 
chants, and to every man dealing with Indian affairs, 


_ The Rector. Anecdotes of national habits and superstitions excite an 
interest in all who have any curiosity to indulge in the oddities of the 
human mind. They abound in these yolumes. But the details of the 
natural history of India most disabuse our European notions, Thus the 
philosophers of Europe have been under the mistake of conceiving the 
tiger to be one of the great afflictions of the Indian peasant. The 
Eastern philosopher, however, knows better. On the authority of this 
volume we learn that the beasts of prey are comparatively innocent, or 
are rather benefactors, when placed in file with the grass and fruit- 
eating dwellers of forest and field; that the monkey, hog, elephant, and 
even the deer, with his graceful form, flying foot, and brilliant eye, are 
the true plagues, by destroying the sources of subsistence; and that 
the tiger, by destroying both the hog and the deer, is acting, however 
unintentionally, a very patriotic part to the community. 


The Colonel. Another of our misconceptions is the superlative bravery 
of the tiger. But fact places above his head on this ground—what 
animal? The hyena, which our European naturalists have universally 
libelled, as lazy, crafty, and a coward. But the hysna not merely 
surpasses the tiger in the unwearied vigour of his appetite and the un- 
hesitating stomach with which he engulphs everything that comes in his 
way, goats, calves, children, and bundles of Indian gowns and petticoats, 
but he will hazard his neck for them in the villages, which not one tiger 
in a hundred will do. But even the hyena has a master, an animal of the 
dog-kind, called kohiya. it is but seldom seen, and is, therefore, little 
known; but it hents, like the Pindarries, or Mahrattas, in packs, and, 
like them, attacks everything. On its arrival in a district all the other 
wild animals instantly make the most rapid retreat possible, for the 
kohiya, in the true and native spirit of conquest, leaves nothing either be- 
hind him or before him. The tiger flies first of all, for the kohiya is 
sure to make a meal of him if he stays ; not merely charging him with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, but springing at his head and tearing out his 
eyes. When it cannot find tigers, it eats calves, which Mr. Martin 
says is in consequence of its “ taking them for deer ;” a mistake on the 
part of the kohiya, the sources of whose discovery is not fully cleared 
up to us. But whether the change be from actual error in vision, or 
variety of taste, there can be no doubt of this quadruped hunter’s services 


in clearing the jungles before him. 
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The Doctor. Still the tiger exercises a sufficient share of alarm. It 
even has its influence in checking the bitterness of the native tongue. 
When a tiger is heard in the forest at night, a Bengalese will not 
venture to say that it is the roar of a tiger ; as, in the case of so irreve- 
rent a disclosure, he apprehends that the tiger would instantly rush into 
his hut, and eat him up. At night too he always calls the tiger by the 
name of Siyal, a dubious title which he divides with the jackal ; but as the 
day comes he recovers his fortitude and his freedom of speech together, 
and boldly calls him by his true name of Vagh. But the grand devastator 
is the monkey, the Indian Hanuman. He eats everything, scorns all 
impediments, runs, climbs, and robs, everywhere: having for these 
performances double the advantages of all other plunderers, human or 
bestial—four hands—his feet being hands, and all equally active in 
robbery. In some districts, he has completely subdued the “ rational 
population,”’ adding a religious ascendancy to a physical dominion. The 
people look upon him as equally sacred with the cow ; and of course not 
to be touched by mortal retribution. The feeling even goes further, and 
where a Hanuman has been killed, even then, we presume, only by 
chance, there is a general sweep of the population; “‘ all are certain to 
come to a speedy death.” Even his bones carry an evil destiny, and no 
house built upon the spot where they are buried can prosper. And, as 
science is active in all things in India as well as in Europe, a portion of 
the philosophers of the Golden Peninsula travel from piace to place pe- 
riodically, like our Bristol and Newcastle migrations of science, to de- 
cide where those bones lie, or where they do not; thus, in both cases, 
gaining a profitable livelihood, exercising a patriotic zeal, and proving 
the value of pure science to the nation. 


The Rector. “ The Rose Fancier’s Manual, by Mrs. Gore.” We owe 
this ingenious and valuable work to an author who has already dis- 
tinguished herself by some of the happiest and most polished pictures of 
fashionable society in our language. The present performance shows 
that she can add the student to the playful delineator, and this volume, 
on the classes and qualities of the loveliest of all flowers, deserves a 
place im the library of every scentific horticulturist, not less than on the 
table of every English lady, who finds at once delight and knowledge 
in the cultivation of the greenhouse and the garden. 


The Doctor. The French are still our leaders in the general culture 
of the rose. To this result, and so far we differ from Mrs. Gore, their 
climate may largely contribute. Our cloudy and vaporous atmosphere 
is a severe nurse for the more delicate classes of vegetation. The rose is 
oriental, and, even at this distance of time from its first propagation 
in Europe, it feel the distance from those glowing lands of the East, 
where, if its elegance degenerates under the rude hands of the Turk and 
the Persian, its perfume drawsricher odour from the soil under the 
unrivailed brilliancy of the Asiatic sun. But skill, science, taste, and 
money, can do wonders ; and even in England we are making a progress 
in this branch of horticulture which promises soon to leave all the floral 
displays of the Continent behind, ambitious as they are. 


The Barrister. In this, as in all other things, the nation which will 
apply the most industry, the most money, and the most zeal, will finally 
take the lead. The French have hitherto gone before us in their devo- 
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tion to the rose. The English have hitherto employed their diligence 
chiefly on those exotics which their commercial intercourse with the more 
remote parts of the earth has peculiarly brought before their eyes: but 
perhaps a wiser direction is now given to our skill, in applying it rather 
to increase the beauty and productivencss of those plants of every order 
which have become almost native to our climate, than in laboriously and 
expensively struggling against nature in the attempt to reconcile the 
delicate vegetation of the warmer climates to the roughness and moisture 
of our winters. 


The Rector. Yet even in France the course which we have so lon 
and so uselessly pursued, had been the course of all the royal a 
noble patrons of the garden. The labour of the French horticulturists 
to propagate, for instance, the orange and lemon in the comparative chill 
of the Parisian atmosphere, has been equally inveterate and abortive. 
Ihe withered trunks and stunted vegetation of the great orangery of 
Versailles, after the toil and waste of a hundred years in the experiment, 
is the best rebuke to the folly of bringing them from the sunny shores of 
the Mediterranean. There they stand, sad and sickly, like the nuns of 
the old régime, alive, tis true, but as nearly dead as is possible for stand- 
~Ing at all; they produce nothing, they are worth nothing, and the royalty 
of the place unluckily prohibits them from being turned to the only 
purpose for which they are fit, that of being split into fagots. France 
owes the new impulse given to the cultivation of the rose to that showy, 
generous, and ill-used woman, who on the throne exhibited the spirit of 
a queen, and in her fall the dignity of a heroine, at least of a French 
heroine, the Empress Josephine. 


The Barrister. In France everything is done with a national flourish. 
Even the planting of a primrose assumes an air magnifique, and as 
many learned heads, embroidered button-holes, and nervous gestures 
are busy over a new discovery in the art of hatching eggs, as in other 
lands would shrug or shudder over the fates of an empire. The rose- 
beds of Malmaison became an affair of philosophy ; the Chamber of 
Peers gave their germination as many an anxious hour, as probably, 
they ever gave to anything since they closed their doors upon the public, 
and closed the public upon themselves. At length the Luxembourg gar- 
dens have been especially appointed for the cultivation of the rose, and 
the Chamber of Peers carry on their silent sittings in the midst of the 
perfumes raised by their own deliberations. The Luxembourg school 
exhibits eighteen hundred varieties of the rose! Certainly an astonish- 
ing instance of the abundance which nature supplies for the deco- 
ration of the earth. The French gardeners already make a productive 
trade of their art. Vaudael, of Vaugirard, alone raises yearly from slips 
fifty thousand plants of fine varieties. 


The Doctor. Why then should not every cottage in England be co- 
vered with those simplest, yet most beautiful, of all ornaments! Why 
should we not have the standard rose, as a ¢ree in our lawns and shrub- 
beries? In Versailles they have them eighteen feet high, grafted with 
twenty varieties ; and this is little more than the commencement of the 
art. Why should we not have roses continued through every season of 
the year, and thus decorate our winter with what was once the brief 
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beauty of a single month of summer? It absolutely appears, such 
is the flexibility of nature, that nearly ‘all the finer products which have 
hitherto been limited to a few weeks of sunny weather, might be spread 
over the whole twelvemorths. We have nearly done this already with 
the richer fruits—the peach, the grape, and the pine; and we might do 
it with those flowers which, “ frail as they be,’”? are examples of the 
most exquisite art of nature, and administer scarcely more pleasure 
to the senses, than interest and refreshment to the mt 
The volume is a classified Index to the vast family of the rose. 


The Colonel. “* The Despatches and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley during his Residence in Spain.’’—Every recollection of the 
Peninsular War has a permanent value in the eyes of the country. And 
we owe no slight thanks to the activity and intelligence which bring 
before us the labours of those master-minds by whom the greatest of all 
our wars was Closed in the greatest of all our victories. 


The Doctor. In 1809 the condition of the Continent seemed to verge 
on utter ruin. The Spanish Insurrection, which in the year before had 
awakened the hopes of mankind, seemed to have raised those hopes only 
to disapp int them, The national armies were rapidly destroyed; a 
French prince was seated on the Spanish throne, and a French force of 
150,000 men was poured into the Pesintile. The Austrian war again 
had promised a diversion—it concluded in the most rapid overthrow. 
The Austrian Empire was overwhelmed in a moment; Vienna was 
taken, the army pursued into Moravia; there again beaten, and a treaty 
wrung from the Emperor Francis, which chained him to the ground ; 
yet it was in the face of those difficulties that England adopted the mag- 
nanimous resolution of not merely adhering to the cause of Spain, but 
of sending a British force under her most gallant officer, even after the 
disheartening retreat of Corunna, to struggle to the last for the independ- 
ence of the seremcrte and of Europe. 


The Colonel. The mission of the Marquis Wellesley was for the 
purpose of combining the feelings of the Spanish provisional govern- 
ment, the junta of Seville, with those of the British cabinet. The 
original intention was to have followed him with a large British force. 
But that force was unhappily directed to Walcheren. The Marquis 
then tendered his resignation. He was prevailed on by Mr. Canning 
to resume the mission, and this volume contains his correspondence 
with the British and Spanish governments till his recall; that recall 
being for the purpose of his receiving the high appointment of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 


The Doctor. One of the most extraordinary features in this war was, 
that every successive form which the Spanish Government took exhi- 
bited a spirit totally contrary to the spirit of the people. While the 
peasantry fought with the hatred of patriotism agaiust the invader, the 
various juntas and councils appeared to be created for no other object 
than to resist the English General and assist the enemy. Lord Wel- 
lington’s letters to the Marquis are a constant succession of charges 
against those corrupt or degenerate depositories of power: they defrauded 
him, they disappointed him, and they starved him. 


The Barrister. What must have been the vexations of that great 
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man’s mind when, after having fought the battle of Talavera and 

one of the most distinguished victories ever gained on Spanish ground, 
he felt himself compelled to abandon Spain, and limit his operations to 
the defence of Portugal, solely through the want of provisions—that 
want, too, arisin wv from the negligence or knavery of those juntas ? 
‘The Marquis Wellesley writes thus to the Spanish Minister, De 
Garay :— 

“T have continually received the most afflicting intelligence of the in- 
creasing distress of those meritorious troops. * * * On the 18th 
instant, Sir Arthur Wellesley informs me that the British army was without 
bread for that day, and the cavalry was also without forage ; which defect, I am 
grieved to inform your Excellency, was in a great degree to be ascribed to 
the ayy by the Spanish cavalry of the supplies of forage provided 
under Sir Arthur's orders for the British troops. wplltiantig* Bir Arthur 
further most solemnly assures me that, since the 23rd of July (a month 
before), the horses of the cavalry and artillery have not received three regular 
deliveries of barley, and the infantry have not received ten days’ bread. 
Under these circumstances, Sir Arthur states that the British army cannot 
remain in Spain, and he has requested me to give notice to the Spanish 
Government that he is about to withdraw the British army into Portugal,” 


The Rector. Yet, with those difficulties impeding him at his first 
8 making victories useless, patriotism but a waste of life, and the 
highest military and diplomatic skill a struggle more against the pre- 
judices and obstinacy of the nation which he came to save, than against 
the ferocious enemy which was trampling Spain into a mire of blood, 
Wellington persevered, fought the battle of Europe for seven doubtful 
and desperate years, and finished this glorious period by leading the 
armies of Spain, Portugal, and England in one triumphant mass of 
force over the Pyrenees, and pouring them down upon the enemy’s 
frontier. No war ever waged in Europe presented difficulties go over- 
whelming ; no war was ever achieved with such consummate success. 
Ambition never received so mighty a blow as in the defeat of Napoleon ; 
the principle of war was never so thoroughly broken down as by the 
sword that smote Napoleon into the grave. 


The Barrister. “‘ The Woman of the World.”’—This is a novel in three 
volumes, by the author of the “ Désennuy¢e,” and a very graceful, spirited, 
and pleasant production. The declared work of a lady, it has the 
lightness withoui levity, and the animation without extravagance, which 
characterise the best works of the best order of female authorship. The 
volumes are a continued development of feelings, variously excited, and 
variously guided, but al] interesting, natural ; and, unless the fastidious 
should deny the fact beforehand, fashionable. The work is well-bred, 
and there can be few higher recommendations, in a day where so many 
aim at the description of polished and opulent society, and so many 
substitute the manners of the servants’ hall. and the morals of the cou- 
lisses, for the graces and sentiments of its glittering sphere, 


The Doctor. The hero of the tale is an English baronet; the heroine, 
a much more dazzling personage, whose lustre casts the gentleman into 
the shade, as it ought to do in every instance of the kind. She is an 
Englishwoman of rank, the daughter of a diplomatic lord, residing 
‘chiefly abroad, and from her residence mingling the ease of foreign man- 
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ners with the original force of the English understanding ; very hand- 
some, very clever, and infinitely fond of acting the universal conqueror ; 
with suflicient ardour of heart to be susceptible of the tender passion, 
but with sufficient skill to keep it from pena me her in the irreparable 
disgrace of an inopulent match ; throwing her shafts in all directions, 
and looking on their wounds as the most amusing things possible ; 
prodigal of smiles, resistless in sighs, eloquent of speech, delightful in 
the circle of Courts, more delightful still in Provencal shades, Alpine 
solitudes, and the twilight shores of the blue bay of Naples ; but, whether 
in salon or grove, a coquette of the very highest finish, and of course dan- 
gerous everywhere :—such is the Lady Adelaide de Vere. 


The Colonel. The light and vivid pencil of the author is abundant in 
sketches. ‘Thus the baronet is crayon’d by his uncle, Lord Shropshire, 
an old Jord-lieutenant of a county, and a whisier of thirty years’ renown 
at Whites, as a lost man. ‘“ My nephew,” he answers, in reply to all 
inquiries as to the state of the heir-presumptive to his 40,000/. a-year, 
“Oh, he is completely done for—he has placed an extinguisher upon 
himself,—he will never be heard of again—lives entirely at his country 
place ;—kills his own mutton—receives his own rents—dotes upon his 
own wife—and educates his own children!’? But the heaviest aggra- 
vation of this lost man seems to be his having disappointed the cour- 
tier’s ambition of seeing him push his fortune in public life. ‘‘ I offered 
to bring him into parliament at the last dissolution ; but he thanked me, 
and told me, by way of answer, that his wife was not fond of London.”” 


The Doctor. Horace has told us almost two thousand years ago, that 
it is a difficult thing to express common thoughts well. This author 
often triumphs over the difficulty. Thus, nothing could be more mo- 
rally true, and yet more criminally commonplace, than to inform us 
that the life of the gay world consists in its whirl. Here we are 
told, alike with point and elegance, of that polished portion of the 
community, that it is a brilliant thing to look on,—“ but, like the lark- 
traps, which, by the perpetual motion of a few fragments of looking- 
glass, simulate sunshine, its brightness consists in movement, incessant 
movement.”? And who shall doubt it? From the moment when the 
wheel begins to revolve more slowly, in July and August, until it 
utterly stops, choked with dust, in September, its glitter exhibits only 
gradual and melancholy decay. It is in the ore and nights when 
party succeeds to party, when dinner treads on dinner, and the whole 
crowd are running, out of breath, to be happy, that the grand monde 
throws out its sparks, and glows by the mere friction; when there is 
* no pause for examination—no delay for discussion ;—when the feathers 
wave—the diamonds glitter—the music quavers—the sweet lips prattle 
—the lustres gleam—and the vivacity of ten thousand souls is blended 
into a single flash of hilarity.” 


The Colonel. The rowé son of the old earl is touched off with a few 
strokes which have not less force than more elaborate painting. Lord 
Bridgenorth, the roué is described as being one of the handsomest young 
men in England, a leading man of the fashionable clubs, and indispens- 
able at every fashionable dinner-party. He “ gives exquisite fétes at 
an exquisite villa, under the presidency of the most exquisite opera- 
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dancer of the day. He has fought a duel, caused a divorce, won a 
steeple-chase, ruined a raw ensign in the Guards at piquet, and is 
supposed to be able to distinguish himself in public life any rainy day, 
when, having nothing else to do, he should see fit to throw himself away 
, upon politics.” 7 

But this son of fortune has his share of ill luck. His yacht takes 
him to the Baltic ; there he gets drunk, gets into a quarrel, is knocked 
down Dy some of the Danish fishermen, as a noble marquis was lately 
knocked down by the Norwegian police ; but, unlike that noble marquis, 


he dies of the consequent fever, and thus opens the way for the baronet 
to an earldom. 


The Doctor. The old earl’s manner of taking the loss of his heir is 
equally true to character. He is angry and afflicted: but it is at the 
scandal of a battle with the Jutlanders, terminating too in a _beat- 
ing. He is even more angry than afflicted. It was such a mode 
to die, such a waste of all the fashion, favour, and popularity, 
enjoyed by the best seat, best shot, best whip, best everything, 
in England. Such a cruel want of consideration for his father, 
such a sinful disregard to his own position in life, such an inattention 
to the demands of his own consequence. What business had he, a 
member of White’s and the House of Commons, a peer expectant, 
whose bay filly was entered for the Derby two years following, whose 
name was honoured at Coutts’s, and good at Crockford’s, to drink and 
squabble with a gang of Holstein skippers? What business had he at 
all yachting in the Baltic ? Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ? 


The Doctor. One of this gallery of originals is Sir Jacob Harford, an 
old merchant of vast wealth, who gives sumptuous Sunday dinners, 
much against his will. Lord Monthermer, on their retiring from the 
dinner-table, says something about his enjoying life. The old man 
declares that his lordship is altogether mistaken, and that he never did 
anything he liked in the course of his life. ‘ The world thinks other- 
wise,” said his Lordship. ‘‘ The world’s an ass,” is the cynical reply. 
* [ say, I never had the smallest liberty to indulge my own likings. 
The world fancies I like those Sunday dinners, which I would give my 
little finger to leave off; for (no offence to you, Sir) I find them vastly 
tedious. Now, if I were to close my house on Sundays, people would 
declare that it was about to close on week-days. If Sir Jacob grows too 
old for pleasure, they’d say he grows too old for business. So, you see, 
1’m obliged to tire myself to death, and keep up my table, to keep up my 
credit.” 


The Barrister. The party of Blues is a caricature, but just such a 
caricature as H. B. would produce, one in which the groups are made 
ridiculous, but the likenesses living. Lord Monthermer is introduced 
to the house of an opulent parvenu, who cultivates bluetsm. His first 
astonishment is excited by the affected diversity of their costumes. It 
is not by so paltry a thing as diversity of costume that people in their 
senses stoop to distinguish themselves. But the Blues are not always in 
their senses. One philosopher thinks it a proof of wisdom to dress as 
his father and grandfather did before him. Another, a votary of the 
picturesque, dotes on the richness of velvet, and, eschewing broad-cloth 
and neckcloth, Vandykes it with a naked throat. A third expands his 
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skirts, enabling his pockets to contain his own prodigious MSS. A 
fourth adheres to gaiters, to proclaim himself an unblushing peripatetic. 
A fifth loves Hessian boots; a sixth is curious in a pig-tail, 

Thus runs the world, and the Woman of the World away. Lady 
Adelaide is the loveliest of speculators, and the most speculating of the 
lovely. She has the useful art of holding her heart like a falcon in a 
string, ready to fly, and ready to ke brought back. She makes fools of 
wise men, and in turn makes even fools wise. She wins all gazers with 
her smiles, and frightens them all with her calculations ; till, like over- 
adroit politicians, she hazards the loss of credit with all parties, and is 
happy to escape on a fool and a pension: in less figurative language, 
she marries a rich blockhead, and, with her sense and sensibilities, 
prepares to be opulent, showy, and wretched for life. 


The Doctor. “‘ What Asylums were, are, and ought to be.”—This 
volume is the substance of five lectures on the treatmeni of lunacy, by 
Mr. Browne, Medical Superintendent of the Montrose Asylum. The 
lecturer treats this interesting yet startling topic with a due respect for 


the public feelings, and gives his advice in a clear, intelligent, and un- 
obtrusive style. 


The Rector. The different classes of Monomania, or the disease of 
certain mental powers, in contradistinction to Mania, or the disease of 
the whole, give some of the most curious illustrations of the mental 
structure of man. Thus the author describes the monomania of imagi- 
nation, as presenting a series of ideas the most fantastic, various, and 
even pleasurable. He defines it the “ mania of accomplishments.” The 
description touches with formidable closeness on modern manners. It 
is displayed in attempts to do everything, and in a pleased conviction that 
everything is done perfectly. The dreamer is, in fact, & painter, poet, or 
mathematician, as the case may be ; he writes verses, they are desperate, 
but he is charmed with them; he sketches portraits, they are like 
nothing on earth, but he fancies them exquisite; he sings out of tune, 
and imagines that he bewitches all his hearers. Everything, with him, 
is successful and superlative. This is the madness of Don Quixote. 
He does all odd things, and if reprimanded, he will, in all probability, 
reply in some impassioned strain to the lady of his love, as Shakspeare ; 
or to his keeper, as the Emperor of Morocco. Except for the dignity of 
the persons concerned, might we not imagine that we saw in the habits, 
pleasures, and vanity of the Monomania, some of the most showy pro- 
pensities of the great world ? 


The Colonel. “ Six Years in Biscay,’’? by J. F. Bacon. This is the 
work of a clever man, who was present from 1830 to 1837 in the 
northern provinces of Spain, who saw the chief proceedings of the rival 
forces, and who, excepting an acknowledged and unaccountable zeal 
for the Christino cause, writes with candour and discretion. 


The Rector, Spain is the great problem of modern times. No other 
nation has so totally contradicted all experience, all conception of 
national character, and all hope of national improvement. Her first 
contradiction, it must be allowed, was a noble one. Her long sub- 
mission to the influence of her imperious neighbour on the north of the 
Pyrenees, her actual humiliation before the tyranny of Napoleon, her 
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public feébleness and her private love of ease, gave Europe the univer- 
sal impression that she was sunk into the Jast sluggishness of slavery. 
Yet, to the universal surprise, Spain was seen, single handed, daring the 
conqueror of the continent ; in the desertion of her king, the seizure of 
‘her throne, and the utter disorganisation of all regular government, 
substituting for them the integrity and enthusiasm of her untaught 
people ; baffling or breaking down the veteran strength of the most 
disciplined, successful, and powerful army that Europe had seen for a 
thousand years; and finally kindling from the pile on which her own 
government had perished, that torch which was to light the way of the 
continental nations once more to independence. 


The Barrister. The problem is still to be worked out. Spain, once 
the most remote of all nations from the great topics which have occu- 
ied the jurists and legislators of Europe for centuries, has suddenly 
come the very centre of political discussion. She has now for nearly 
a quarter of a century been the subject of a perpetual series of experi- 
ments on the principles of government ; has seen constitutions succeed 
each other with a rapidity that throws France and her jacob'ns into the 
shade ; and, while the rest of Europe is in profound peace, exhibits the 
deplorable instance of a great people involved in a desperate civil war, 
of which the end seems as much beyond calculation, as the object is 
worthless and the slaughter is horrible. 


The Doctor. The volume, which contains some good engravings of 
the principal features of the country round Bilboa, contains also details 
of the origin of the present contest in Spain.—The nature of the Bis- 
cayan privileges, of the law of Spanish succession, with various anec- 
dotes of the two sieges of Bilboa, and, though confessedly a Christino 
publication, throws light upon many of the complicated transactions 
of a most noble, but most self-willed, and most unhappy country. 


The Rector, “ Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland,” &c. &c., by 
J. Raby.—The writer of these volumes has already made himself known 
by “ Traditions of Lancashire ;” and now, after examining some of the 
peculiarities of his own country, he has extended his research to the 
Continent. His movements have been obviously rapid ; but an observ- 
ing eye can see,a good deal even in seven weeks, and those who are 
sceptical on such subjects will have only to look for conviction and 
conversion in these volumes. ) 


The Barrister. The writer gives some of his pages to the topic of 
passports ; one which is productive of more trouble, more ill-will, and 
more positive expense, if we include time with money, than any other 
possible discomfort of modern travel. Why the sovereigns of the con- 
tinent should suffer a folly of this kind to exist, which has never ex- 
cluded a knave, a spy, or a smuggler, but which exposes every respect- 
able person to the insolence of custom-house menials, the peculation of 
low officials, the superintendence of policemen, and the actual robbery 
to which the constant system of douceurs gives rise, is wholly unac- 
countable, but on the supposition that they are either scandalously 
negligent of public convenience, or that they share in the peculation of 
their officials. On the chief points connected with those most trouble- 
some impediments to travelling, much information will be found in Mr. 
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Raby’s books, combined with spirited and intelligent traits of the vast 


and interesting countries through which he swept with such glowing 
wheels. 


The Rector. “ The Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart.” 
Edited by Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart.—The sources of posthumous fame 
might furnish a curious moral to human ambition. Men who have 
been toiling all their lives for distinction, who have been bowing at 
courts, intriguing in parliament, haranguing at elections, alternately 
burning with faction and frozen with unpopularity, often glide out of 
sight with no more probability of being remembered than their epitaph 
of being believed. Yet when their distinctions and their efforts are 
equally forgotten, some slight circumstance, some easual study, some 

sing intercourse with man or literature, suddenly revives them, and, 
ike a great ship all whose anchors have given way, they are suddenly 
brought up by a chance turn of the helm. 


The Doctor. In the instance of Sir Thomas Hanmer, we have a man 
of great activity, public ability, and senatorial rank, almost wholly for- 
gotten within a few years after his death, and returning to the public 
recollection only within the last half-century, and then only as a com- 
mentator on Shakspeare. 


The Barrister. Hanmer had remarkable advantages for national 
name. He was the descendant of a family of Cavaliers, distinguished in 
the cause of the unhappy Charles, restored with his son, and resuming 
their rank, and, what was more unusual, their estates, at the Restora- 
tion. He was highly educated, opulent, and handsome ; qualities which 
gained for him at twenty-one the hand of the Duchess of Grafton, a 
widow of thirty, but one of the most striking beauties of the Court, and 
with a large dower. Thus launched into the great world, the career of 
public honours was plain before him. In his twenty-fifth year he en- 
tered Parliament; and, bringing with him those sentiments in which 
his ancestors had fought for Church and State, he joined the great op- 
position party of the Tories. In 1710 that party overthrew the Whigs, 
already enfeebled by their traffic with sectarianism, and the Opposition 
came into office in the midst of national triumph. 


The Colonel. One of the questions which tested the strength of par- 
ties, remote as it was from the true point at issue, was the conduct of the 
ministry in suffering the battle of Almanza to be fought by so small a 
British force as 8600 men, while the proposed number for the Penin- 
sular service had been estimated at 29,600. On this occasion a power- 
ful speech from Hanmer carried the question ; and, on the accession of 
his friends to office, he was offered one of the five Commissionerships of 
the Treasury. This offer he declined, probably as inadequate to his 
rising importance, and continued a powerful and frequent debater—a 
party luminary. 
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